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From Social Insurance to Social Security: 


Evolution in France 
by 


Pierre LAROQUE, 


Director-General of Social Security 
at the French Ministry of Labour 


Security for workers has constantly been a primary concern of the 
International Labour Organisation. From 1919 to 1936 a series of 
international labour Conventions were adopted by the Conference 
laying down international standards for maternity insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, sickness insurance, unemployment provision, and benefit 
rights of workers who change their country of residence.+ All these 
Conventions deal with some aspect of social security, although, as is 
pointed out in the article below, the term “ social security” was not 
then in general use. During the war a demand grew for comprehensive 
social security schemes of the kind that have since been adopted by 
several countries. This demand found expression at the International 
Labour Conference in 1944, which included in the Declaration of 
Philadelphia “the extension of social security measures to provide a 
basic income to all in need of such protection and comprehensive medical 
care” among the aims to be furthered by the International Labour 
Organisation®, and adopted Recommendations * designed to promote 
security of employment, security of income and security of the power 
to work—the three essentials, according to the author of the following 
article, of a social security scheme. 


1 Special Conventions were adopted in 1936 on shipowners’ liability to sick 
and injured seamen and on seamen’s sickness insurance, followed by more compre- 
hensive Conventions in 1946 on the social security of seafarers. 

2 Cf. “ The Twenty-Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference ”, 
International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 1-39. 

3 Employment Service Recommendation (No. 72), Income Security Recom- 
mendation (No. 67), and Medical Care Recommendation (No. 69). 
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This article, by an eminent French authority, gives an account 
of the experience of France in the development of social security.* 


N MOST countries today social security schemes are being plan- 
ned or put into execution. Yet both term and idea are new. 
The Federal Social Security Act, voted by the United States Congress 
in 1935, appears to have given the term its first official status ; while 
the Beveridge Report, and subsequently the International Labour 
Conference at Philadelphia, mark the starting point of the remark- 
able process by which the idea of social security has spread through- 
out the world. 

This agreement and common purpose in social policy result 
from the junction of two very different currents of thought and 
action : on the one hand, the trend to fight poverty in the name of 
morality and justice, the urge to abolish want ; on the other hand, 
the unceasing effort of the working class to free itself from depen- 
dence, to react against an inferiority complex due in no small measure 
to the fundamental insecurity of the employee and the uncertainty 
about tomorrow which affects all who live on the product of their 
labour. 

The second World War contributed much to the growth of a 
profound longing for security among all the peoples which took part 
in it—security against war first of all, no doubt, but also against all 
the economic and social dangers which may threaten the worker’s 
personal and family life. Moreover, in the countries which suffered 
most from the war, the great effort made necessary by economic 
reconstruction has involved extensive reliance on the workers ; 
inevitably they are called upon for additional sacrifice and strain, 
perhaps for years, in order that ruined equipment may be replaced 
and the countries restored to their former level of prosperity. To call 
for this effort without giving the workers certain guarantees in 
exchange was morally impossible; nor could the enthusiasm and 
the will to work, which are so essential to productive efficiency, be 
obtained from them unless they were at the same time relieved of 
the danger of poverty tomorrow—in fact, unless they were given 
real social security. 

Whatever the more or less conscious motives governing the 
present attitude of peoples and Governments, all agree on the goal 





1 Information on social security in France has appeared at intervals in the 
Review. See notably “ Economic and Social Policy in France ”, by C. BeTTELHEIM, 
pp. 736-737, International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945 ; and notes 
in Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 83; Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 106 ; 
Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, — 1946, p. 424; Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946, 
p. 157 ; and Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 81. 
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to be reached : every man must be sure that, in all circumstances, 
he will be able to provide for himself and his dependants at an 
acceptable standard of life. 


THE COMPONENTS OF SoOcIAL SECURITY 


Social security so defined is extremely comprehensive. It includes, 
first of all, security of employment : every man and woman capable 
of work, every person living from his or her employment and unable 
to live without it, must be provided with a livelihood ; unemploy- 
ment must be wiped out. 

This involves in its turn an organisation of economy such as will 
enable depressions to be avoided and full employment to be main- 
tained in all circumstances; it involves also an organisation of 
manpower such as will permit the best adjustment of labour supply 
and demand at all times by co-ordinated policies of placing, guidance 
and vocational training. 

Such a policy must aim at providing full employment not only 
for wage earners but also for all independent workers: craftsmen, 
shopkeepers, farmers and the like. Indeed, it may be considered that 
laws regulating small businesses or protecting those engaged in 
agriculture—particularly the tenant farmer—are also to a large 
extent social security legislation. 

Secondly, social security means security of income ; each worker’s 
job must provide him with sufficient pay. Consequently, wage 
policy also is included in so far as it tends to determine wage rates, 
not only by productivity or the value of the work done, but also 
according to individual needs. The introduction of the idea of need, 
of a minimum standard of life, makes wage fixing part and parcel 
of social security policy in the true sense. Further, as the worker’s 
personal needs cannot be isolated from those of his family, the whole 
problem of cover for family responsibilities is also raised—in other 
words, the problem of family allowances. No worker can enjoy real 
security unless his income enables him to provide for all his depen- 
dants. 

A third component is security of the power to work. Workers 
must be able to rely on maintaining the “ gainful activity ” which 
is their only source of livelihood ; they must therefore be safeguarded 
against all the risks which may involve total or partial loss of their 
physical capacity for work. Consequently, the whole problem of 
medical services comes within the scope of social security—curative 
medicine first of all, and then also the prevention of disease and 
injury. For the same reason, action to ensure industrial health 
and safety, to prevent industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
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and to enable persons injured in this way to recover their working 
capacity must also be included in any general social security plan. 

But however great the effort, there is no hope that it will be 
possible to guarantee continuous activity for all workers until death. 
The most highly developed manpower policy will never succeed 
in completely abolishing unemployment, any more than a perfect 
medical service will succeed in completely removing disease. More- 
over, there will also be interruptions of other kinds, due to events 
as welcome as maternity, as inescapable as old age or death. What- 
ever the cause of interruption, there must, under social. security, 
be protection against its consequences by means of an alternative 
income—a payment or series of payments which will enable the 
worker to provide for himself and his dependants for as long as he 
cannot return to gainful activity. Social security requires also that 
the additional costs which may have arisen out of the cause of 
inability to work (sickness, accident, maternity, etc.) should also 
be met. Indeed, when speaking of social security, one often thinks 
of this group of problems first of all; but, important though it is, 
it should not be dissociated from the others. 

Social security understood in this sense constitutes the co-ordinat- 
ing and unifying element in various policies with diverse incidental 
effects. A social security policy is in fact a combination of three 
separate trends. 

It is, first of all, an economic policy aimed at full employment. 
Secondly, it is a medical policy, one of equipment and organisation 
for the struggle against disease, including both preventive action 
and the best possible treatment ; as a natural counterpart of this, 
it is also a technical policy for the prevention of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases. Social security is, thirdly, a policy of 
income distribution aimed at modifying the results of the blind inter- 
play of economic forces and at adapting the income of each indi- 
vidual and each family to that individual’s or family’s needs, having 
regard to all the circumstances which may affect such income in 


the future. 


SocrAL INSURANCE AND SOcIAL SECURITY 


The idea of social security as outlined above is far more 
comprehensive than that of social insurance. The two ideas 
should indeed not be regarded as parallel: social security is an 
objective ; social insurance is one of several means by which the 
objective may be reached. 

Social insurance, as it grew up throughout the world during the 
past 50 years, usually took the form of separate, partial schemes 
which were to compensate certain groups of the population if certain 
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risks should materialise. It was usually restricted to wage earners, 
and often indeed to specified trades ; and it developed by the juxta- 
position of these partial schemes, some covering the worker against 
the cost of sickness and replacing part of his wages lost thereby, 
others providing old persons and invalids with a pension making 
up part of their lost ability to work, others again meeting the conse- 
quences of unemployment, industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases. These schemes originated in the desire to extend to the 
social field the insurance techniques which had already long been 
current in the economic and commercial world. 

Insurance was of course a means of obtaining partial social 
security ; but this partial character, and the all too frequent lack 
of connection between the different schemes, robbed its achieve- 
ments of much of their value. After all, the objective was to give 
a feeling of security to all those living on the product of their labour ; 
and a feeling of security can only be genuine if it is complete, if 
there is no flaw in the machine, if the beneficiaries really consider 
themselves protected against all the hazards of the morrow. 

Social security plans, therefore, differ fundamentally from 
pre-existing social insurance arrangements. 

First of all, because of the very multiplicity of the economic, 
technical and social machinery which they bring into operation, 
the new plans cannot be partial. They must apply to the whole 
population. No full employment policy, no health service, no income 
distribution scheme can afford to be restricted to certain groups of 
workers; such schemes must all—one might almost say, by 
definition—extend to the country as a whole. 

For the same reason, achievement of social security is incon- 
sistent with mere juxtaposition of various mutually independent 
arrangements, based on different principles and each aimed at 
achieving security in a single sector. The fundamental unity of 
social security is perhaps the most important characteristic which 
has arisen out of social policy in all countries during recent years. 
Unity is essential because all who lose the product of their labour 
are in a similar position. Whatever the cause of this loss, the unem- 
ployed, the sick, the woman in childbirth, the disabled and the old, 
must all be regarded, from the social standpoint, as similarly placed ; 
in the case of each group, it is necessary to make good a loss of income 
and sometimes to meet exceptional expenses also. 

Secondly, and perhaps more important still, it grows clearer 
every day that the various components of social security cannot 
be kept apart. An economic policy of full employment cannot 
be dissociated from a policy of income distribution, because the 
income to be distributed itself depends to a large extent on the level 
of employment, and because the failure of a full employment policy 
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will require the provision of alternative incomes for the unemployed. 
Again, the method used for distributing income may affect the 
working of a full employment plan; by making contributions vary 
with the level of production, and thus in effect taxing surplus income 
during boom periods so as to be able to make a corresponding 
refund in times of depression, it is possible to help towards the 
economic equilibrium typical of full employment and the avoidance 
of recurrent slumps. 

The connection between health policies on the one hand and 
income redistribution on the other is equally evident. Maintenance 
or restoration of ability to work means increasing the output of 
the persons so assisted, and therefore of earnings in the aggregate, 
while reducing the total alternative income required for distribu- 
tion among the sick or disabled. 

The unity of social security problems and policy in all fields 
is thus established. 

The general introduction of social security, together with its 
unity, leads to another consequence in the technical field—the 
abandonment of traditional methods of insurance. From the moment 
when the problem is no longer to protect certain individuals or 
restricted groups against a few specified risks but to distribute 
income, there is no cause for an exact evaluation of the importance 
of each risk to each individual, or to establish a necessary relation- 
ship between the contributions each person has paid and the bene- 
fits which may accrue to him, or to establish actuarial reserves 
corresponding to the situation of each of the insured. The national 
solidarity necessarily implied in carrying out a complete social 
security plan renders all these mechanisms superfluous. Aggregate 
contributions and aggregate risks balance one another, collectively 
speaking, because the poorer units are offset by the richer ; and the 
very ideas of compensation and title to benefit give way to those 
of a public health service and maintenance of a standard of life. 

It was usual in the past to make a sharp distinction between two 
methods of covering social risks: insurance, which required con- 
tributions from the workers and sometimes their employers and the 
State ; and assistance, under which compensation was paid by the 
authorities from public funds. Seen in the light of a general social 
security policy, this distinction loses nearly all its meaning. From 
the moment at which the problem of social security is regarded as 
one to be solved by general policy and under a general scheme, 
it is comparatively unimportant whether the money destined to 
keep the scheme in operation, to pay for medical care, to com- 
pensate injury and to provide alternative income, has been obtained 
by means of contributions or drawn direct from public funds. In 
either case, the national economy taken as a whole will be bearing 
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the expense, and it is only a question of convenience, apart from 
considerations of economic policy or industrial morale, whether the 
resources necessary to meet social security expenditure in the 
aggregate should be collected by one method rather than another. 
The result remains in every case the same, for two dominant charac- 
teristics remain unchanged : a public service operating for the benefit 
of the community as a whole and therefore financed by it ; and dis- 
tribution, by authority, of part of the national income. 


FRANCE AND THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROBLEM 


Although many countries are aware of the problem of social 
security and have begun to deal with it, a complete solution has 
nowhere yet been found. Indeed, the scope of the necessary reform 
is so wide that such a solution could not be achieved without years 
of effort. Moreover, it is striking that despite the common purpose, 
despite general agreement regarding the essential principles behind 
this reform, the institutions existing in the different countries today 
represent profound differences of approach. This may be explained 
in two ways. 


Comparison with the British Scheme. 


First of all, each country has faced the problem of social security 
in the light of its own particular “ first priorities ”. Thus the most 
complete and perfect social security plan which has so far been 
conceived and put into effect—the British—is governed entirely 
by a determination to fight unemployment. Its methods, its very 
principles, make it first and foremost an unemployment insurance 
scheme enlarged. Just as full employment is this plan’s basic object, 
so also the whole legislative scheme may be described as an extension 
of unemployment insurance to cover the other social risks, using 
the same methods and machinery. 

It is no less striking that, unlike the British plan, present French 
social security legislation leaves the problem of unemployment, 
provisionally at least, on one side. France approaches the 
problem of social security from an entirely different angle, that of 
its own demographic situation. The dominant concern of France’s 
Governments in the social field has for many years been the increas- 
ingly rapid fall in the birth-rate and the resulting serious threat 
to the future of the country and its population. This explains the 
outstanding importance attached to family benefits in the French 
social security plan ; these are intended to meet a large proportion 
of the additional cost of children in the home, and thus to encourage 
families to have more children. It also explains the attention given 
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to the problem of old age in the French scheme ; out of the demo- 
graphic situation there has arisen a growing mass of old people 
whose maintenance is a matter of anxiety, partly because progressive 
currency devaluation has swallowed most of their savings and left 
many of them destitute. 

France’s demographic situation is also responsible for the decision 
to make health organisation, preventive medicine and industrial 
safety the object of a major effort. The birth rate and family benefit 
policies having been intended to promote an increase in the number 
of children—and they have already had that effect—the cost of 
supporting these necessarily unproductive additional children, as 
well as the old people who can no longer work, may become intoler- 
able in the long run, unless the maximum effort is made to increase 
the number and the output of adult workers. Fewer sick, fewer 
invalids, fewer and less serious accidents—all these factors may 
help to maintain or even to increase the active part of the population 
and its total output, and so make up to some extent for the cost 
of the inactive members. 

In short, the first efforts to introduce complete social security, 
which is the aim of France, as of other civilised countries, have 
been directed towards family assistance, relief for the aged, and the 
struggle against sickness and accidents. 


Existing Institutions. 

A second reason why each country must follow its own line in 
this regard is that the reforming process nowhere started from nil. 
In France in particular, long before people spoke of social security, 
there was already an active group of institutions and statutory 
schemes providing in part the security which had not yet been 
conceived as a general whole. The first steps had been taken by 
the voluntarily established friendly societies, whose work of mutual 
insurance covered a large part of the population against the economic 
results of sickness and old age. By the end of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th century, this spontaneous insurance movement 
had been supplemented by a great deal of highly developed assist- 
ance legislation (free medical aid, relief for the old, infirm and incur- 
able, assistance for large families, aid for women in childbirth) 
which gave families in need the right to allowances and other benefits 
paid direct by the public authorities. Later still, after the failure 
of the first Workers’ and Peasants’ Pensions Act of 1910, a complete 
scheme of social insurance, covering the great majority of wage 
earners against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age and death, 
was introduced by legislation in 1930. Shortly afterwards, in 1932, 
legislation was passed making family allowances compulsory (they 
had hitherto been dependent on spontaneous action by employers) ; 
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and the Family Code of 1939 widely extended the scope of these 
allowances, which exceeded those paid in any other country. 
Lastly, since 1898 there had existed an industrial accidents com- 
pensation scheme based on the principle of the employer’s respon- 
sibility ; the employer was free either to be his own insurer or to 
insure himself with any organisation he chose (usually a commercial 
company). There thus existed a wide network of arrangements, 
each making its separate contribution to social security for the 
workers. 

When, soon after the liberation of France, the Government 
wished to deal afresh with the problem as a whole, in the light of the 
ideas on general social development prevalent throughout the 
world, it was of course necessary to have regard, not only to the 
economic and demographic condition of the country, but also to 
all these existing schemes and institutions which had proved their 
worth and could not be ignored. 


STAGES IN THE INTRODUCTION OF THE FRENCH PLAN 


The successive steps taken in France towards the effective 
introduction of a social security plan have been guided by the 
above considerations. 

The first stage was the setting up of a structure within which 
a complete social security system could be operated. The Order 
of 4 October 1945 provided for the abolition of all the social insurance 
funds of the former period and the establishment of a network of 
special funds, each competent for all the families in a given geogra- 
phical area. It thus adopted the principle of the single fund, the 
administrative expression of the unity of social security. Under 
the same Order, the new funds were made responsible, not only for 
matters formerly belonging to social insurance proper, but also 
for workmen’s compensation (industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases) which had previously been handled by commercial insur- 
ance companies. The organisation thus established at the local» 
regional and national levels was to provide the administrative 
structure which would enable a complete and effective social security 
plan to be put into gradual effect by subsequent Acts. It should be 
noted that the friendly societies, which had given proof for 150 
years of the efficiency of the voluntary efforts made by the workers 
to protect themselves against certain social risks, were not abolished. 
On the contrary, an Order of 19 October 1945 thoroughly remodelled 
the rules of these societies so that they might both aid the social 
security funds in the latter’s field of activity and also themselves 
enter new fields. 
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A second stage was reached by means of another Order dated 
19 October 1945, which completely recast French social insu- 
rance legislation. The sickness, invalidity and old-age schemes 
were profoundly modified so as to increase their efficiency and 
integrate them into the general plan which was being established ; 
cover was also provided for a new risk, long illness, 

The Act of 22 August 1946 to reform the family benefit scheme 
may be regarded as the third stage. This measure had two main 
features. First of all, it provided for a considerable increase in family 
benefits and advantages, either by increasing the rates or by intro- 
ducing new grants such as the pre-natal allowance. Secondly it 
established a new principle by affirming the national character of the 
system of family benefits: these are now granted to the whole 
population by similar means and through common machinery. 

A further stage was reached with the passing of the Act of 30 
October 1946, which thoroughly reformed the legislation regarding 
workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases. It completely abandoned the former principle of the 
employer’s responsibility, and proclaimed the social character of 
such injuries. The risk, it stated, should be dealt with first of all by 
preventive action, next by an effort to restore the working capacity 
of the injured person, and lastly, when no other course is open, by 
compensation. 

During this reform of previous legislation, other measures were 
being introduced. The Act of 24 October 1946 established a complete 
special system for dealing with disputes and claims in connection 
with social security ; and the Act of 22 May 1946, which it has not 
yet been possible to put into effect, laid down the basis for application 
of the social security plan to the whole population of France. At the 
same time attempts were made, by action of a less general character, 
to provide temporary relief for destitute old persons, taking parti- 
cular account of the results of currency devaluation. 

This considerable legislative achievement was accompanied by the 
administrative effort necessary to complete the whole of the new 
structure by 1 July 1946, and to prepare the regulations giving effect 
to all these Acts. 

The following pages, which describe the stage of development now 
reached, will show the extent to which the idea of social security 
has been realised in France through a process of evolution from the 
former social insurance system. 


SECURITY FOR THE WHOLE POPULATION 


The principles behind every social security plan imply that it 
cannot be put into effect unless the whole population of the country 
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is included within its scope. This general application is not yet 
completely secured in France, and certain distinctions must be made 
in connection with it. 

Since the Act of 22 August 1946, generalisation of family allow- 
ances has been an accomplished fact. The allowances are paid to 
all families residing in France, whatever their nationality, and 
without distinction between families of employed persons, employers 
and independent workers. There are, however, differences regarding 
the nature and rate of the benefits due, independent workers and 
employers being treated less favourably for financial reasons than 
employed persons.? However, the same agencies carry responsibility 
for the issue of family benefits to the whole population. 


Employed Persons. 


This does not hold good for social insurance properly so called, 
including sickness, maternity, invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
insurance, nor is it true of compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. Before 1945 these schemes applied exclusively 
to employed persons or—in the case of social insurance—only to 
those employed persons whose income did not exceed a certain 
level. The reforms introduced since 1945 mean a step towards 
generalisation, since they have extended social insurance to all 
employed persons without distinction, whatever their wage or salary 
(although the contribution continues to be based only on wages 
below a certain level). Moreover, the definition of employed persons, 
which applies both to social insurance and to workmen’s compensa- 
tion, is extremely wide (it includes every person of either sex working 
in any capacity or in any place for one or more employers, whatever 
the amount and nature of the remuneration and whatever the form, 
character or duration of the contract). In fact, it is the standard of 
economic dependence rather than any legal criterion which is used 
to define an employed person for the purpose of these schemes. 

Though all employed persons and persons on a similar footing 
are thus brought under social security, they do not all receive 





1 There is only one exception to this principle ; its reason is technical—the 
desire to prevent unscrupulous parents from living on the family allowances paid 
to them for the support of the:r children. Consequently, provision is made as a rule 
for excluding from family benefits the deliberately idle—+.e., all persons not eng 
in any gainful activity and unable to show that they cannot undertake such activity. 
However, the principle is applied under French legislation in a very generous spirit, 
since the following are presumed to be incapable of gainful activity and thus 
entitled to receive family allowances on the same footing as active persons : the 
sick, disabled, unemployed, old persons and women with not less than two children 
eegmes on them. With this reservation, family allowances are payable 


2 Since 1 January 1948, as will be explained below, family allowances for wage 
earners have been calculated on a basic wage of 10,500 francs a month, and those 
for independent workers on basic earni of 6,250 francs a month only. Further- 
more, independent workers do not receive the “single wage ” allowance. 
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identical treatment. This is because account had to be taken of the 
situation before 1945. Agricultural workers, for instance, remain 
subject to a scheme of their own, as also do certain groups of workers 
in other occupations. It is questionable whether this multiplicity 
is a good thing and consistent with the essential principles of social 
security ; but these principles have had to be adapted to the economic 
and psychological conditions found among the groups of persons 
concerned ; it was impossible to ignore the desire for separate treat- 
ment found in agriculture and among certain other groups of workers, 
such as miners and railwaymen. Although some pre-existing special 
schemes were abolished, others which granted benefits considerably 
above those of the general scheme have had to be retained. However, 
the inconvenience resulting from the existence of a number of different 
schemes is lessened by the fact that the members of these special 
schemes belong to a large extent to occupations in which they will 
remain throughout their active lives. Further, and perhaps more 
important still, a great effort has been and is being made to stand- 
ardise as far as possible the rules governing these various schemes, 
or at least to bring them so closely together that similar principles 
may apply in all cases. Thus, although the application of social 
security to all employed persons has not led to complete unity, a 
big step towards unity has nevertheless been taken. 


Independent Workers. 


On the other hand, members of the population who are not 
wage or salary earners remain, on the whole, outside the general 
social security system, except in the matter of family allowances. 
Members of employed persons’ families do of course receive freely 
all the benefits in kind provided under social insurance, and there 
is now a voluntary insurance scheme, chiefly for persons who cease 
to be compulsorily insurable and wish to remain covered ; but with 
these reservations, social insurance legislation is still on the whole 
applicable to employed persons only ; that is, it excludes indepen- 
dent workers, employers and persons with no occupation. Such an 
exclusion is of great importance in France, where employed persons 
and similar groups make up barely 60 per cent. of the active popula- 
tion—about 12 out of 21 million. France’s social structure indeed 
explains to a large extent the difficulties encountered in generalising 
social security ; the large number of small family farms, stores and 
craft workshops and even small industrial units give this structure 
a peculiar character, which has considerably impeded simple exten- 
sion of the original scheme for employed persons to the other groups 
of the population. 

It is true that the Act of 22 May 1946 expressly stated that social 
security legislation should apply to the whole population of the 
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country without exception, and regulated the application of these 
principles to the groups not already covered. It provided, however, 
that the rules thus determined should take effect in stages ; old-age 
insurance was to be applied first, as soon as the index of industrial 
production should have reached 110 (1938 = 100) ; the other schemes 
were to come into full force when it rose to 125. Under the pressure 
of circumstances, however, a new Act was passed on 13 September 
1946 bringing the various dates forward and providing for gene- 
ralisation of old-age insurance at the beginning of 1947. In fact 
this project met such opposition that it has been necessary to drop 
it, for the time at least. The objections were strongest on the part 
of the non-wage-earning members of the population, particularly 
professional workers, handicraft workers and small shopkeepers and 
industrial producers. They considered that the cost to them of the 
new scheme was not in accordance with the position in which econo- 
mic developments had placed them. Another and perhaps more 
important factor was the reluctance of these groups to be placed 
under a general scheme in which they would no longer be dis- 
tinguished from the mass of employed persons. They feared that 
this would proletarianise them, remove the superiority over the 
workers which they regarded themselves as enjoying, and deprive 
them of a social standing to which they were particularly attached. 
Faced with this opposition, the authorities were obliged to sus- 
pend the earlier application provided for in the Act of 22 May 1946, 
and to find alternative means of aiding the old persons in this non- 
wage-earning class, whose distress had become steadily more acute 
as a result of successive currency devaluation. A form of temporary 
assistance was established for them, at the public expense, until 
such time as social security benefit could be extended to them. 
A further stage in the same process was reached under the Act 
of 17 January 1948. This, although leaving unsettled the general 
problem of applying social security to the classes in question, 
replaced the temporary assistance by an allowance for aged handi- 
craft workers, members of the industrial, commercial and agri- 
cultural occupations and professional persons, which is paid from 
the funds of a special organisation established for each occupational 
group. It is still too early to appreciate the probable result of these 
transitional attempts to combine the extension of social security 
with regard for the separatist feelings of the classes in question. 


Thus, although indubitably there is in France a movement 
towards the generalisation of social security, this movement is far 
from having reached its goal today. Large sections of the population 
still do not benefit under the new legislation, which, though striving 
to bring together and co-ordinate the previous schemes, has been 
obliged to leave a certain number of these schemes still in existence. 
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It would be difficult, and of little value, to describe each of the 
existing schemes here. The essential principles are the same for all. 
The remainder of this article will therefore be devoted to the rules 
governing the general social security system—that which applies 
to all employees and similarly placed persons in occupations other 
than agriculture—on the understanding that these rules may be 
subject to modifications for certain groups of workers covered by 
special schemes. 


UNIFIED BENEFIT SCHEME 


One of the essential characteristics—perhaps the most essential— 
of a social security scheme is its unity, the integration of all rules 
and all benefits within a single framework. Men and women who 
live by their work may thus receive the security they need, and the 
schemes and institutions which bring it to them, having grown up 
piecemeal with all the diversity of circumstance, fall into a coherent 
and harmonious system. 

This strong tendency towards uniformity is clearly to be seen 
in the new French social security legislation. It appears in the rules 
governing medical care, in the method of granting alternative 
income (commonly called cash insurance benefit) and in the alloca- 
tion of additional income in the form of family allowances. 


Medical Care (Benefits in Kind). 


Sick persons, invalids, women in childbirth, and victims of 
industrial accidents all need care and treatment. They must call 
on doctors, dentists, midwives and auxiliary medical personnel 
(nurses, masseurs, etc.) ; they require medicines ; they may have 
to be sent to hospital, and they may also need artificial limbs, etc. 
or some retraining or rehabilitation. The problems which thus 
arise are the same for everybody. Although the consequences of an 
industrial accident, for instance, may be different from those of a 
disease or a confinement, the technical problems involved are not 
essentially different. One of the outstanding results of the French 
reforms since 1945 has been to unify the rules governing care and 
treatment, whatever the circumstances which made such benefit 
necessary. 

It did not seem possible, given the psychological make-up of 
the Frenchman—and we are thinking both of the workers themselves 
and of the medical profession—to establish a national health service 
like the British, which would place a complete organisation for the 
provision of free medical care at the disposal of the whole population. 
French social security legislation has preserved the previously 
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existing type of medical organisation ; the professions of doctor, 
dentist, midwife, nurse, etc., remain independent professions, and 
there is free choice of practitioner by the insured person, free choice 
of method by the practitioner, and professional discretion. This 
same freedom also applies to pharmacists; the sick or injured 
person obtains, from the pharmacist he prefers, the medicines 
prescribed by his doctor. In the same way, a beneficiary is entitled 
to select the hospital in which he or she wishes to be treated, and 
may choose either a public hospital or a private clinic. Treatment 
is thus given in the same circumstances as before, the chief function 
of the social security scheme being to meet the cost. Usually the 
method employed is to refund to the insured person the expenses 
incurred by him ; sometimes—more particularly in the case of an 
industrial accident or of treatment in a public hospital—the pay- 
ment is made direct by the social security fund to the hospital, 
doctor or pharmacist. With these reservations, the rules in force 
are always much the same. The rates payable apply to all schemes, 
and the rules for refund are analogous, with the sole exception that 
a share in the cost is required of workers whenever such an arrange- 
ment is necessary to prevent abuse. With this object, as a rule, the 
social security fund repays only 80 per cent. of the cost of treatment 
and medicines required by “ordinary ” sick persons; but 100 per 
cent. is allowed in the case of maternity, long illness and serious 
surgical operations ; and the fund pays the whole cost of any treat- 
ment made necessary by an industrial accident. 

Apart from the principles outlined above, the French organ- 
isation of care and treatment has two important characteristics. 
One is the tendency to make the service as personal as may be, and 
adapt benefit as exactly as possible to the individual case. This 
is particularly noticeable in the scheme for protection against long 
illnesses (those normally lasting for over six months). It seemed 
to the authors of this scheme that each instance of long illness is a 
special case and requires individual consideration ; the benefits to be 
allowed to each claimant are therefore determined by an ad hoc 
decision, reached by the social security fund after an investigation 
of the social background and a joint consultation and examination 
by the practitioner in charge of the case and the fund’s advisory 
doctor. 

In principle there is no limit to the benefits which may be allowed 
other than their value for recovery of the sick or injured person’s 
ability to work. Benefit is therefore not restricted to medical care 
in a narrow sense, but may include appliances, functional readjust- 
ment, vocational retraining and rehabilitation. The object is to 
enable each individual to recover his working capacity and to 
find once more a job which will enable him to earn his living. This 
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is a clear sign of the essential unity of social security, under which 
cash assistance cannot be dissociated from medical aid, retraining 
or rehabilitation. 

It is true that in France the actual medical and health organ- 
isations are in charge not of the Minister who is responsible for social 
security (the Minister of Labour) but of the Minister of Public 
Health. Nevertheless, the result is not a sharp separation between 
the functions of the two Ministries. The social security administra- 
tion co-operates closely with the public health services in the task 
of providing medical care, a task which indeed cannot be dissociated 
from the funds’ own function of ensuring that members are treated 
under the best conditions and that they retain or recover their 
ability to work. 

For this reason it is expressly provided in legislation that the 
social security funds shall go beyond their curative function and 
engage also in far-reaching preventive work. They are required 
to give insured persons and members of families periodical medical 
examinations at different ages, so that diseases or threats of disease 
which have not yet become evident may be diagnosed. 

Similarly, within the framework of the general plan for health 
equipment prepared by the Ministry of Public Health, the social 
security funds may either establish their own institutions, or 
co-operate in other public or private arrangements for preventive 
work or the improvement of medical care and treatment. In the 
field of maternity and child welfare, hospital equipment, organisation 
of treatment for victims of industrial accidents, anti-tuberculosis 
work, retraining and rehabilitation of persons cured of tuberculosis 
and many other fields, the social security funds have started a big 
campaign which will be continued in future years. 

What is true of the care and treatment of diseases applies still 
more to industrial accidents and safety. Former French legislation 
on this subject (the Acts of 1898 and 1938) amounted merely to a 
compensation scheme based on the employer’s responsibility. For 
this reason, the prevention of industrial accidents had developed 
quite separately from compensation, partly through administrative 
action with the aid of the labour inspectors and partly under arrange- 
ments made by private groups of employers; the resulting pre- 
ventive work was consequently insufficient or sporadic. The social 
security funds are now responsible for organising prevention on 
general, systematic lines, combining existing administrative arrange- 
ments and the work of the labour inspectors with direct influence 
on the different undertakings (fines for unsatisfactory conditions, 
and grants of subsidies or loans where appropriate). The efficiency of 
the drive for unity and co-ordination, which is typical of the French 
social security plan, is particularly evident in this field. 
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Alternative Income (Cash Benefit). 

The drive for uniformity has not gone so far in the field of alter- 
native income. Considerable differences have been retained between 
the rules governing payment of grants and pensions in the various 
cases in which a worker may be deprived of his earnings. These 
differences are deliberate, and reflect a certain conception of the 
proper basis for calculation of such benefits. It is possible to consider 
that all persons unable to work are placed in an identical position, 
need the same minimum in order to remain alive, and should there- 
fore receive a standard living allowance. This principle is expressed 
in a remarkably simple form in the United Kingdom ; but it has not 
prevailed in the French scheme, which has striven here also to give to 
benefits a maximum of individuality and to adapt allowances as far 
as possible to the particular situation of each worker. The sick or 
injured person and the woman in childbirth receive a daily allowance 
(caleulated on much the same basis for all these persons, since their 
situation is comparable) ; persons suffering from long illnesses receive 
a monthly allowance ; workers permanently disabled by occupational 
diseases receive a pension proportionate to the loss of ability to work ; 
invalids whose condition is not due to an industrial accident receive 
a pension if the incapacity is not less than two thirds ; and a person 
of sixty years or over receives a pension dependent mainly on the 
length of the working period during which he has paid contributions. 

The daily or monthly allowance and the accident, invalidity or 
old-age pension are all calculated, however, on the basis of the 
earnings lost (the last wage received, in the case of daily or monthly 
allowances and accident pensions ; the average wage for the last 
10 years in the case of invalidity pensions ; and the average wage for 
the 10 years preceding age 60 in the case of old-age pensions).' This 





1 The main rules governing calculation of the above-mentioned benefits are 
as follows : 

1. The daily sickness or maternity allowance is equal to half wages, rising to 
two thirds from the 31st day in the case of insured persons with not less ‘then 
three dependent children. 

2. e monthly allowance for long illnesses is equal to half the wages lost, or 
two thirds if the insured person has not less than three dependent children. 

3. The invalidity pension is equal to 30 per cent. of average annual wages 
during the last 10 years of work if the insured person is still capable of gai 
activity, or 40 per cent. if he is not ; an additional allowance is payable if the invalid 
requires the constant help of another person. 

_ _4 The industrial accident pension is based on the last effective wages of the 
injured person, and is calculated as follows : 100 per cent. of wages up to 120,000 
francs a year ; one third of the amount between 120,000 and 200,000 francs, and 
one eighth of any amount exceeding 200,000 francs. The wage is presumed to be 
90,000 francs if it is in fact less than this sum. The pensionable wage thus obtained 
is multiplied by the disablement rate, after this rate has been adjusted as follows : 
Halve the part up to 50 per cent. and add to this one-and-a-half times the part 


eae eg Me oa cent. 

5. e old-age pension at 60 years of age, after 30 years of contribution, is 

equal to 20 per cent. of the annual average wage for the preceding 10 years ; it 

rises by 4 per cent. of the basic wage for each year of insurance after age 60 ; at 
[Footnote continued overleaf. 
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method is clear evidence of the desire to suit benefits to the individual 
situation, and of the realisation that security is not necessarily made 
up in the same way for different people, so that an allowance which 
seems a satisfactory safeguard for one worker may appear quite 
insignificant to another. ; 

Furthermore, the above rules apply in conjunction with provisions 
guaranteeing a minimum pension rate for workers most seriously 
affected (invalids, old persons and those permanently disabled in 
industrial accidents). 


Additional Income (Family Allowances). 

It is impossible to overemphasise the fact that social security 
cannot be conceived from the standpoint of a single individual alone ; 
it is essentially a family notion. French legislation therefore makes 
no distinction, with regard to benefits in kind, between the worker 
and members of his family ; and above all, a great effort has been 
made to provide for the payment of family allowances to the whole 


population of the country. 
Benefits of this type, under the present arrangements, are as follows: 


(a) maternity grants are made at the birth of each child and are governed 
by rules which were framed more in order to encourage a rise in the birthrate than 
to meet the cost of each birth ; 

(b) family allowances proper are paid in respect of each living child, except 
the first, to any person effectively and permanently responsible for it. These are 
calculated, as a rule, according to the minimum wage of an unskilled worker in the 
metallurgical industry of the Paris region (which serves as a basis for the whole 
national wage structure) and are subject to reductions according to the area of 
residence of the family in the same way as the wage rates themselves. Since 
1 January 1948, however, the basic wage for calculation of family allowances in 
Paris has been fixed at 10,500 francs a year ; and the reductions for other areas 
now apply to this figure. The second dependent child brings with it the right to an 
additional allowance of 20 per cent. of the basic wage, and each subsequent child 
qualifies for a further 30 per cent. 

Apart from family allowances properly so-called, employees’ families with only 
one breadwinner (i.e., where only the head of the family works) may receive 
the “ single wage ” allowance even if there is only one dependent child (in that case 
it amounts to 10 or 20 per cent. of the basic wage, according to circumstances). 
But this allowance does not reach its standard rate unless the family has two 
dependent children, in which case it is 40 per cent. of the basic wage, rising to 
50 per cent. if there are more than two such children. 

This means that an employee’s family with three dependent children and only 
one breadwinner will receive allowances totalling 100 per cent. of the basic wage: 
i.e., 10,500 francs in Paris (50 per cent.—made up of 20 plus 30—as family 
allowance proper, and 50 per cent. as “single wage ” allowance). 

(c) Family and “ single wage” allowances are paid prematurely during the 
whole period of pregnancy under the title “ pre-natal allowance ”.' Payment of 
this benefit is subject to the condition that the woman undergoes a number of 
pre-natal medical examinations in the interest of her own health and that of the 
child. This is an example of the policy of co-ordinating payment of allowances 
with medical and other health considerations. 





age 65 it cannot be less than the amount of the “ allowance for retired employees ”, 
which is granted to old persons who have not paid sufficient contributions to be 
entitled to a pension (this allowance is 22,000 francs a year as a rule, but may 
include various increments). 

1 An innovation introduced by the Act of 22 August 1946. 
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Furthermore, the payment of statutory family allowances goes 
hand in hand with a comprehensive effort on the part of the funds 
to increase their practical value by a family and general welfare 
campaign. Just as the social security funds assist in the provision 
of medical benefit as a logical consequence of their contribution to the 
cost of treatment, so the family allowance funds strive to supplement 
the necessarily rather rigid enforcement of the statutory scheme by 
means of additional benefits and also by the provision of other 
valuable social services—welfare assistants, help in the home, 
holiday camps and other arrangements appropriate to the popu- 
lation of each area—in order to make the assistance as individual as 
possible and to give each family the sort of security for which it 
particularly feels the need. 

Thus, in the fields of medical care, alternative income and 
family aid, the years since 1945 have seen the definition and adoption 
of a general security policy in France, a policy in which watertight 
compartments are removed and the problem of social protection 
is treated as a whole. 


UNITY OF FINANCIAL ORGANISATION 


This same policy of uniformity has been applied also to the 
financial organisation of social security. 

The new Acts mark an important stage in the movement towards 
uniformity of contribution rates. Henceforward contributions, 
whether to social insurance properly so-called, to family allowances 
or to compensation for industrial accidents, will be calculated on a 
uniform basis. This is the wage or salary actually paid by the 
employer to each member of his staff, up to a maximum of 228,000 
francs a year. Once the wage aggregate of each undertaking has been 
determined in this way, three contributions may be calculated : 
first of all, the contribution to social insurance proper, equal to 16 
per cent. of the total (6 per cent. at the employee’s expense, deducted 
at source from his wages, and 10 per cent. at the expense of the 
employer) ; secondly, the contribution to family allowances, which 
has recently been fixed at 14 per cent. of wages, all at the employer’s 
expense !; thirdly, there is an industrial accident contribution. 
Unlike the others, this is not a uniform rate but an amount fixed in 
accordance with the degree of risk in each undertaking—a system 
deliberately chosen in order to encourage undertakings towards 
maximum safety precautions ; the rate, which varies very widely, 
averages 3.5 per cent. 





1A supplementary contribution of one per cent. is to be required during a 
period of 18 months starting on 1 July 1948 in order that a working capital may be 
established for the family allowances funds. 
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It should be pointed out that these contributions between them 
cover the whole expenditure of organising social security, including 
the funds’ share in medical and welfare work. There is no financial 
charge for the State ; on the contrary, the officials appointed by it to 
direct and supervise the whole scheme are paid from the product of 
contributions, and even the expenses of the Ministry of Labour 
relating to social security are met from the same source. 

Although the financial organisation is unified, a distinction has 
been made, among social security institutions, between social insur- 
ance, family benefits and workmen’s compensation. Each of these 
schemes has its own independent fund. Independence was necessary 
in order that the results of each scheme might be separately evalu- 
ated ; but the distinction, once made, does not preclude a tendency 
towards unity ; indeed, the three schemes also contribute to a 
joint action fund, the function of which is to finance the whole 
medical and welfare activity of the social security institutions, 
whether for the benefit of sick persons, women in childbirth, victims 
of industrial accidents or members of workers’ families. Further- 
more, identical principles now govern the financial conduct of the 
various funds. There is no longer any question of the building up of 
insurance capital. All the funds, without exception, whatever their 
task, are administered according to the distributive method, and old- 
age and accident pensions are paid, on the same footing as daily 
allowances or medical expenses, from the product of day-to-day 
receipts. 

This financial procedure shows clearly that the methods of 
private insurance have been abandoned. Total contributions levied 
on all wages now provide cover for whole expenditure on social 
security. The abandoning of traditional insurance methods appears 
also in the fact that all connection between contributions and bene- 
fits has disappeared in many cases. Every disabled person who can 
show that his working time has been reduced is entitled to social 
security benefit, whether or not contributions have been paid on 
his behalf, and though it is still necessary today to prescribe a 
minimum period of membership or employment as a condition 
to the payment of certain benefits, logically such conditions should 
disappear as soon as the whole population of the country is covered 
by the social security system ; for their principal object is to ensure 
that those members of the population [whose lactivity jor |inacti- 
vity has kept them outside the system shall be prevented from 
claiming benefits from it. When the scheme has been generally 
applied for a certain period, these conditions should gradually fall 
out of use if a sufficiently tight check is kept on the payment of con- 
tributions. 
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UNITY OF ADMINISTRATION 


It was in the field of administration that the old schemes proved 
most dissimilar and unco-ordinated. Within the framework of social 
insurance, French legislation had allowed a great deal of [freedom 
to like-minded individuals to associate in the establishment of 
funds. As regards family allowances the employers also were 
free to join whatever equalisation fund they chose, occupational 
or inter-occupational. In the field of workmen’s compensation 
undertakings were free not to insure, to insure with mutual 
societies or commercial companies, or to join loan funds. The 
drive for uniformity has been particularly strong in this regard, 
and since 1 July 1946 a co-ordinated system of social security 
funds has been established, each with a precise field of action 
determined by law. These are as follows: locally, the basic social 
security funds responsible for the administration of the schemes 
concerning sickness, long illness, maternity, temporary disablement 
due to industrial accidents, and the provision of care for invalids ; 
regionally, (1) the regional social security funds, responsible for 
administering invalidity and permanent disablement pensions as 
well as for the execution of the whole health policy of social secu- 
rity and the fixing of industrial accident contribution rates ; and 
(2) the regional old-age funds, which are responsible for the complete 
administration of security for the old. Then, parallel to the basic 
security funds and also at the local level, there are the family allow- 
ance funds, responsible for the administration of all family benefits. 
Lastly, at the apex of the structure, is the National Social Security 
Institution, which provides for compensation payments between 
the various social security and family allowance funds, and adminis- 
ters the national health and welfare fund and the national fund 
for the prevention of industrial accidents. 

Thus, although there are many different institutions each with 
its own definite terms of reference, all fit into the general structure. 
The basic funds may be described as the local correspondents of the 
two types of regional funds, and themselves have sections and cor- 
respondents in undertakings and in close contact with the workers. 

The family allowance funds were originally intended, under 
the order of 4 October 1945, to have a provisional character and be 
subsequently merged with the basic social security funds; but 
experience showed that the weight of responsibility falling on each 
of the two was such that it would be necessary in most cases to 
preserve their parallel existence ; nor has this parallelism affected 
the unity of social security, for the collaboration between the social 
security and family allowance funds grows closer every day. This 
collaboration is both technical (joint arrangements for the reco- 
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very of contributions) and social (in carrying out a family and social 
welfare policy interesting both). 

Side by side with these funds, there is also an administration 
responsible for guidance and supervision ; it consists of regional 
directorates of social security and a directorate-general at the 
Ministry of Labour. The function of these services is to secure 
co-ordination, conformity with the law, and sound administration 
and finance. 

The separate existence of an administration and of social security 
and family allowance funds has seemed necessary by reason of the 
principles governing the conduct of the funds. Each fund is an 
independent incorporated agency, with its own board composed 
mainly of elected representatives of the persons covered by it. 
This method was dictated by the traditional democratic tradition 
of trade unionism and mutual insurance, to which Frenchmen have 
always been and still are profoundly attached. Furthermore, this 
self-government tends to give persons benefiting by social security 
the feeling that it is not a windfall from an anonymous and imper- 
sonal administration, but the fruit of institutions conducted by their 
own representatives and on their behalf—the fruit, in fact, of their 
own efforts within the wider bounds of national solidarity. 
According to the French view, social security should aim, not 
only at giving the workers a feeling of safety but also at helping 
them to realise that this safety is their own achievement, that they 
have deserved it and must bear the responsibility that it brings. 
A social security plan must aim at freeing the workers, and therefore 
at combining a maximum of liberty with a maximum of democracy. 


THE POSITION IN FRANCE TODAY 


The reader will now have obtained an idea of the progress made 
since the Liberation towards establishing a social security system 
in France. 

The process is still incomplete. First of all, the system does 
not yet apply to the whole population, and among those to whom 
it does apply there remain inequalities arising out of the past history 
of the different institutions. Moreover, it does not at present cover 
all possible insecurity factors, for France has no unemployment 
insurance. For these reasons the French public assistance organisa- 
tion has not yet been integrated into the social security system. 
As already pointed out, when a general social security plan has 
been introduced, there is no longer any essential difference between 
insurance and assistance. Logically both methods should be used 
together in pursuit of the desired result ; but this can only be done 
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from the moment at which the social security system is general 
and complete. As long as there remain groups of the population or 
insecurity factors outside the system, separate public assistance 
arrangements must inevitably be maintained for these groups and 
against these risks. Such is the case in France, where it has not 
yet been possible to amend and remodel the statutory public assist- 
ance schemes in order to bring them into line with social security, 
and they therefore retain their previous scope; there is still also 
a special scheme for the distribution of relief to the unemployed. 

However, although the process of establishing a social security 
system is not yet complete, the reforms already introduced amount 
to a decisive achievement in that direction. First of all, the unification 
of schemes and institutions has brought into being the administrative 
and financial structure into which the desired social security system 
may be and has already begun to be integrated. Secondly, the plan 
conceived in France gives to the idea of social security its very 
widest interpretation, for the distribution of benefits is closely 
connected with the conservation of working capacity by means 
of medical services and equipment and an industrial safety campaign. 
Thirdly, French social security policy is being conducted jointly 
with a systematic policy of wage regulation, based on the deter- 
mination to guarantee a minimum living wage for all and to preserve 
a satisfactory relationship between the earnings of the different 
groups. Fourthly, the effectiveness of protective schemes and 
institutions has been much increased by the considerable, and 
sometimes very great, expansion of benefits. From all these points 
of view there can be no doubt that the social security enjoyed by 
the workers, and particularly the wage earners, though imperfect 
as yet, is strikingly more complete than was the case only a few 
years ago. 

That the process has not been taken still further is due in part 
to the opposition encountered in some groups of the population, 
whose separatist feelings object to the unity which is an essential 
characteristic of any social security plan worthy of the name. It is 
due in part also to circumstances and to the present economic 
situation of France. Even regarded from the sole standpoint of 
employed persons, who are now the principal if not the only bene- 
ficiaries of social security, the new plan may appear at first sight 
to throw a heavy burden on French economy. Indeed, the sum of 
the different contributions—social insurance, family allowances and 
workmen’s compensation—amounts on an average to 33 4% per cent. 
of the wage total, 6 per cent. being paid by the employed person 
and 27% per cent. by the employer. This burden may seem large 
in comparison with the social security schemes of other countries ; 
but it should not be forgotten that these countries generally provide 
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for a contribution—often a large one—from the State, and that this 
charge, inexistent in France, must in the long run be carried by 
the national economic system. 

The question has been raised whether France, in her post-war 
impoverishment, could bear such a burden and whether social 
security was not a luxury incompatible with the present state 
of the French economy. A more thorough study of the question 
shows that that would be too hasty a conclusion. Indeed, it was 
to a large extent this very impoverishment which demanded the 
recent effort. The fall in the national income, the inevitably heavy 
charge on that income to pay for essential work of reconstruction 
and re-equipment, left only a small amount over to meet the people’s 
needs. It was therefore all the more necessary that this remainder 
should be equitably distributed ; and the French social security 
plan was aimed in essence at no other target than to introduce 
a little more justice into the distribution of the national income. 
It has not really placed a new burden on economy; indeed, com- 
parison of statistics for 1947 with those for 1938 shows that the 
proportion of the national income going to employed persons has 
considerably decreased. Whereas industrial production at the end 
of 1947 had practically recovered its 1938 level, the purchasing power 
of wages was only 60 per cent. of what it was in that year. Even if 
the increase in social charges is taken into account, aggregate 
working-class income (wages plus social charges) still represents a 
considerably smaller proportion of the national income than in 
1938. This means that in fact the social charges have been levied 
on wages, aua that the redistribution merely involves a sacrifice 
on the part of employed workers in favour of the old, the sick and 
those with family responsibilities. 

Furthermore, the generosity of the French social security plan 
is, it must be admitted, more apparent than real. The considerable 
increase in family allowances is balanced by a fall in the purchasing 
power of wages ; and the increase in the cost of pensions is similarly 
balanced by the decrease (through currency devaluation) in the 
real cost of interest payments on the national debt—composed to 
a very large extent of the savings of old workers who were dependent 
on the proceeds. To this extent the rise in pensions does not involve 
a real increase in the burden borne by the national economy, but 
simply means a change in the method of financing old people’s 
incomes ; social security contributions now take the place of general 
budgetary receipts, that is to say, of taxes. 

In fact, social security charges constitute the income of the 
involuntarily inactive population, and suffice to give this population, 
particularly its old members, no more than a bare minimum. 
These charges cannot be reduced and must in all circumstances 
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be met. The security provided under the French plan is the fruit 
of a first attempt and must be gradually improved as French economy 
expands once more. 


INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


France cannot view the problem of social security from the 
internal standpoint only. Social security, as defined and as introduced 
to a varying extent in all countries of the world today, has powerful 
international repercussions. Not only do its economic results affect 
the balance of commercial exchanges and the course of trade ; they 
also exert a direct influence on manpower movements, for workers 
migrating to a new country have a legitimate desire to retain the 
advantages accruing from contributions paid and work done in the 
country they are leaving. 

Since 1919, as a result of war losses and the fall in the birth rate, 
France has become and still remains a country of immigration. The 
peculiar needs of her position thus coincide with the requirements of 
world economic and social development in calling for social security 
arrangements transcending national borders. It was for this reason 
that, immediately after the first reforms had been introduced, the 
French Government took up the task of extending the scope of these 
reforms into the international field. A considerable effort has been 
made, and is still proceeding, to establish a complete network of 
bilateral agreements between France and all the countries with 
which she has relations with regard to manpower. The Government’s 
object is to ensure that all workers who have moved from one 
country to the other may benefit fully under the legislation of the 
country where they are working, and to provide for maintenance of 
acquired rights. Such agreements have already been concluded with 
Belgium and Italy ; others are in course of discussion and should come 
into existence during the next few months. 

Preparation of these agreements has shown that the transfer 
from the idea of social insurance to that of social security raises new 
international problems. The Conventions adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, though retaining their full value for a 
number of countries — whose social insurance standards are still far 
below those of the international Conventions — have been outdis- 
tanced by the provisions of national legislation in many countries. 
There is room for much fresh development here, indeed for a whole 
new procedure which should lead in the near future to a wide inter- 
national effort for social security. Revision of the international 
labour Conventions, improvement and generalisation of bilateral 
agreements, permanent and ever closer co-operation between the 
social security institutions of the different countries—all these take 
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their place in a programme of action which should be gradually 
applied in the coming years. 

The French experiment proves, perhaps better than any other, 
how necessary it is to view the problem of social security from an 
international or even from a world standpoint. Just as men and 
women in all countries aspire to a personal and political security 
which only peace and democracy can provide, so also workers and 
their families cannot obtain a permanent and reliable safeguard 
against the uncertainties of the morrow and the threat of economic 
and social mischance unless they look beyond national offices and 
departments to the promise and achievement of effective economic 
and social solidarity among the nations of the world. 
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The recently announced decision that a Vocational Guidance 
Council is to be established at the Polish Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare | is a sign of the importance attached by the Polish Government 
to vocational guidance, a subject appearing in the agenda of the 31st 
Session of the International Labour Conference (San Francisco, 
June 1948). In the following article the author outlines the growth 
of vocational guidance in Poland and particularly the steps taken to 
develop it since mid-1947. This article is the sixth in the series of 
national monographs appearing in the Review on vocational guidance.* 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


ee guidance started later in Poland than in other 
countries. Until 1918 her territory was divided between three 
foreign powers, which either were not interested in vocational 
selection or neglected the local population in this respect. 
Some beginnings were, however, made after the first World War. 
J. Joteyko and J. Wieczorkiewicz prepared in 1920 the earliest 
plans for psychotechnical laboratories, but their plans were not put 
into effect until 1925, when the first three laboratories began to 
operate (the Psychotechnical Institute of the National School of 
Engineering Construction and Electrotechnics, the Cracow Psycho- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, p. 502. 

2 Cf. “ Vocational Guidance in New Zealand ’’, by R. WINTERBOURN, Jnterna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, pp. 393-407 ; “ Vocational Gui- 
dance for Juveniles in the United Kingdom ”, by H. M. D. Parker, idem, Vol. LVII, 
Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, . 15-25; “ Vocational Guidance in Belgium”, by 
E. Loset, idem, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, pp. 187-204 ; “ Vocational Guidance 
in the United States ’, by Dr. Harry A. JaGER, idem, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, 
RP. 300-314 ; and “ Vocational Guidance in Sweden ”, by Ejnar NeyMArRK, idem 
ol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, pp. 438-455. 
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technical Institute and the Psychotechnical Laboratory connected 
with the State Railways Administration). The Polish Psychotechnical 
Association, established in 1926, was most active both in scientific 
research and in the spread of information ; it produced a review 
entitled Psychotechnica, which appeared between 1927 and the 
beginning of the second World War, and dealt with vocational 
guidance and selection and other questions of applied psychology. 
Another psychotechnical review, Psychometria, was produced at 
Poznan during the same period. From 1927 onwards, Polish psycho- 
technical experts took part in the international conferences on the 
subject held at Paris, Utrecht, Barcelona, Moscow and Prague. 

Poland had over 30 psychotechnical centres in 1937 ; the exact 
number cannot be given owing to lack of statistics ; nor are there 
any data concerning the number of persons using the vocational 
guidance services at that time. In 1939, when the war broke out, 
about 50 such centres, mostly established by private individuals, 
were already in action, and provincial and local authorities, Govern- 
ment institutions, industry and labour were also showing interest in 
vocational guidance. 

Almost every vocational guidance centre was organised differ- 
ently from the rest; this, and lack of co-ordination, led to the 
adoption of various methods of work. For financial reasons many of 
the centres were without the necessary equipment and had therefore 
to reduce their activity ; State subsidies were granted in some cases 
only. 

All the Polish vocational guidance centres had to stop work when 
the war broke out. The attitude of the occupation authorities to 
every sign of cultural activity in Poland was made clear before the 
end of September 1939, when a pitiless destruction began of all the 
cultural and scientific institutions of the conquered people. The 
vocational guidance centres were among the first victims of this 
unprecedented attack. 

The liberation of the country in 1944 and 1945 enabled vocational 
guidance services to expand afresh. According to an enquiry made 
by the Polish Scientific Management Institute, 21 vocational and 
psychological guidance centres were already operating in May 1947; 
their number is steadily increasing and is now about 30. 


METHODS AND SCOPE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE UNTIL 1939 


Before the war, vocational guidance was limited almost entirely 
to schoolchildren. With rare exceptions, the centres were not in touch 
with the employment services or juvenile employment offices. Their 
work was usually restricted to giving advice ; assistance in putting 
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the advice into practice lay outside their province, and only a few 
centres attempted to place juveniles in vocational or other schools. 
Not having established any close contact with economic life, the 
centres were not informed of the employment situation and conse- 
quently could not comply with an employment policy. Job analysis 
was also disregarded, for the centres did not base their work on 
precise occupational studies. 

Physical examination was treated in a superficial way. For 
financial reasons most of the centres had to be content with the 
medical cards issued by the school doctors. These, although prepared 
with the needs of the centres in mind, did not contain all the infor- 
mation required, but were limited to summary data on physical 
condition. Only a few centres had regular medical assistance, and 
even these doctors did not understand vocational guidance. 

The insufficient importance attached to physiological and 
medical examination, the neglect of the employment situation 
and the ignorance of conditions of work in the various occupations 
and establishments—all these had a common cause: the fact that 
the choice of a suitable trade for each individual had been entrusted 
exclusively to psychologists and psychotechnicians, who were neither 
trained for nor interested in conducting tests outside their own special 
subjects. Moreover, even in the narrow field which might be called 
psychotechnical (but not vocational) guidance, methods were not 
uniform. Doctors J. Kaczkowska and B. Biegeleisen, who have both 
theoretical knowledge and practical experience in this field, define 
the methods in question as follows : 


(a) All the guidance centres in Poland organised lectures on 
employment for boys and girls leaving elementary schools, and in some 
cases secondary schools. Questions relating to the choice of a 
trade were discussed and various types of employment reviewed. 
Sometimes the lectures were accompanied by a film on “ten occupa- 
tions suitable for girls”. Short descriptions of the commercial 
occupations, secretarial work, educational and welfare work and 
domestic employment were also included in a simple form suited to 
boys and girls. 

(b) All the centres co-operated {with |the schools. Use jwas 
made of information regarding the children from questionnaires 
which had been completed by the teachers ; but this was not always 
of real value to the centres, because the teachers lacked experience 
in psychological observation and were too busy with their school 
duties. 

(c) Tests of intelligence and vocational aptitude, a discussion 
with the child himself regarding preferences, etc., and a talk with the 
parents, formed the basis for the advice given in each case. The 
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general intelligence test was usually collective ; that for vocational 
aptitude, though individual at the outset, was subsequently held in 
small groups, and in course of time became collective also. 


According to Dr. Biegeleisen and Dr. Kaczkowska, the Psycho- 
technical Institute adopted the best method. Its advice was based 
on a synthesis of the following : (1) the medical examination (negative 
occupational indications) ; (2) the child’s development, judged from 
the parents’ case-history ; (3) the opinion of the school authorities ; 
(4) personal questions to the child regarding his preferences, future 
plans, ete. ; (5) analysis of inclinations, etc., mentioned in the ques- 
tionnaire; (6) any drawings, models, written compositions, etc., 
submitted by the child; (7) tests of intelligence and vocational 
aptitude. — 

It was rare in Poland for a guidance centre to check whether its 
advice had been carried out. 


THE IMMEDIATE Post-WAR PERIOD 


The activity of the vocational guidance centres between 1945 
and 1947 has not proved fully satisfactory. There were few centres, 
the scientific personnel was small and consisted entirely of psycho- 
logists, and the equipment of the centres and psychological labora- 
tories dealing with vocational guidance was extremely modest ; 
only three centres possessed apparatus. Almost all the centres 
conducted tests, but many lacked the funds to print a number of 
forms sufficient for research purposes. 

Twenty-one centres (that is, about 40 per cent. of the number 
existing before the war) worked in the restricted fields of psycho- 
logical examinations for elementary school children and pupils of 
general and technical secondary schools, guidance regarding choice 
of trade or education, and selection of candidates for technical 
schools. Further, one centre was engaged in the guidance of men 
disabled in the war, one in the guidance of the deaf and dumb, 
three examined candidates for the handicraft trades, and three 
dealt with adults wishing to enter certain occupations. The very 
names of these centres show that their work extended only to a 
part of vocational guidance in its full sense. Seven centres were 
called “ psychotechnical” laboratories or institutes, four were 
“ psychological ” centres or laboratories, and only six were entitled 
vocational guidance centres. Nevertheless, they all worked within 
the field of vocational guidance, despite the limitations of psycho- 
technical and even of psychological examinations for guidance 
purposes. The laboratories determined the candidates’ suitability 
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for a given trade by tests (often group tests); they did not take 
account of health, sensory efficiency, or physiological adaptability 
to conditions of work in the trade chosen. Indeed, only three centres 
had the means of carrying out medical examinations. 

This state of affairs was due both to lack of specialists (except 
a few psychologists and psychotechnicians) able to deal with voca- 
tional guidance, and also to the fact that the organising institutions 
realised the social and economic necessity for the guidance centres 
but did not fully understand the problem. 

In fact, both before the war and during the post-war period, 
there was a need for contact and co-operation between the various 
guidance centres, and an Act to define policy. 

However, the report ' of the National Conference on the Organi- 
sation of Vocational Guidance (22 June 1947) made it clear that the 
vocational guidance centres had given vocational and educational 
advice in a great number of cases and had examined several thousand 
persons, individually or collectively, under the difficult conditions 
which followed the war. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


Vocational guidance has developed most vigorously in Poland 
during the period between mid-1947 and the present. Interest 


is spreading to new sectors of. the population, but there is still 
a lack of unity in efforts directed towards the same ends. There 
is, for instance, no co-ordination between the work of the vocational 
guidance centres directed by the following : 


(a) the school authorities under the Ministry of Education ; 


(b) the Institute for Mental Health and its local offices ; 


(c) the mining and metallurgical industries under the Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce ; 

(d) the railway authorities under the Ministry of Communica- 
tions ; 

(e) other administrative authorities, social organisations, etc. ; 
and 


(f) the employment offices under the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Assistance. 


Ministry of Education. 


The regional school authorities organise psychological examina- 
tions for pupils in the higher classes of various types of schools, 





1 This section of the article is based on this report. 
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and give these young persons and their parents information regarding 
possible occupations. This activity is however not general, and public 
subsidies are not allowed for it. The various centres are therefore 
obliged to act on their own, as local conditions and financial resources 
permit, with aid from the Mental Health Institute and its local 
offices. The Warsaw school district is best organised in this respect, 
and particularly the city area, where all the schools take part in 
vocational guidance. 


The Mental Health Institute. 


The Mental Health Institute has its headquarters at Warsaw, 
with nine branches in other cities (Gdansk, Torun, Lodz, Poznan, 
Szczecin, Katowice, Cracow, Wroclaw and Lublin) and five vocational 
guidance centres (Czestochowa, Gorzow, Dabrowa Gornicza, Bytom 
and Sosnowiec). Although consultations for deficient, neuropathic 
and abnormal children make up the principal activity of this institu- 
tion, it also gives vocational guidance to adolescents who are sent 
by the schools or who come on their own account. There is individual 
or collective treatment in such cases, with a medical examination, 
an enquiry into the social background, tests and questions regarding 
aptitude ; on the resulting material, vocational guidanee is given. 
The Institute attaches great importance to a personal interview with 
the adolescent regarding his tastes and preferences. The object 
of the whole examination is to determine the level of intelligence, 
and the inclinations and emotional make-up of each individual. 

The equipment (testing apparatus) is still insufficient, and steps 
are being taken to obtain modern apparatus to replace the old 
material now used for testing psychomotor reactions, technical 
inventiveness, practical intelligence and reaction to simple mecha- 
nisms. The Institute intends to issue standard intelligence tests 
for adults and to have certain psychotechnical apparatus constructed. 


Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 


This Ministry is responsible for two consultation centres for 
industrial workers and candidates for industrial schools, the Psycho- 
technical Institute of the national authority for iron and steel at 
Bytom, and the Scientific Research Institute for the coal industry 
at Katowice. 


Steel industry. The Psychotechnical Institute belonging to 
this industry examines and selects workers for steel plants and 
pupils for its industrial schools. The examinations test the working 
of the sensory organs, the level of intelligence, mental sharpness, 
attentiveness, rapidity and soundness of reactions, co-ordination of 
movements, general dexterity, and resistance to fatigue and mono- 
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tony. During 1947 the Institute examined 904 workers and 976 
candidates for the industrial secondary schools attached to the 
steel plants. It intends to extend its activity and to examine 20,000 
workers and about 10,000 candidates for its industrial schools 
during the next three years. 

The object will be to study such subjects as the occupational 
value of individuals, rational distribution of workers’ energy, psycho- 
physiological factors in industrial safety, the adaptation of working 
conditions to workers’ needs, the rational use of female labour in the 
various occupations, and the employment in industry of physically 
handicapped persons. The work of preparing tests and constructing 
modern apparatus is going forward. 


Coal industry. The Scientific Research Institute in this industry 
concentrates on giving vocational guidance to candidates for employ- 
ment in the mines and for vacancies in the mining schools, and 
on training mineworkers, particularly those with safety duties. 
The Institute’s vocational guidance work is still of an experimental 
character ; it follows up the progress of pupils sent to the mining 
schools, in order to test its own findings. Vocational advice in the 
strict sense is given in isolated cases only. 

In preparation for examinations for miners, the Institute is 
drafting monographs on the mining occupations, analysing them in 
detail, determining the physical and psychological conditions which 
future workers must fulfil, and defining the factors which affect 
productivity and safety. The material required for this work is 
obtained in three ways: by observing miners during their work ; by 
conversations with miners ; and by direct contact with mines mana- 
gers, etc. The Institute is also preparing apparatus and procedures 
for testing miners, in co-operation with similar authorities in other 
countries. 

As regards its plans for the future, the Institute intends: (a) to 
continue the vocational selection and guidance of adolescents ; 
(b) to continue its analysis of mining occupations ; (c) to organise 
lectures on industrial psychology for supervisory mines staff in the 
medium and higher grades; (d) to study the causes of industrial 
accidents and means for their prevention ; and (e) to prepare prin- 
ciples for psychomedical diagnosis. 

It will have been noted that the work of the two Institutes under 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce covers much more than 
vocational guidance in the strict sense of the term. 


Ministry of Communications. 


The Polish Railway Administration holds psychotechnical 
examinations for the selection of personnel. These do not take much 
3 
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account of physiological aptitude for the work in the conditions under 
which it will be carried on. The railways have a psychotechnical 
laboratory at Gliwice and a mobile research centre at Warsaw. 


Other Authorities and Organisations. 


Sundry local and economic authorities were running guidance 
centres (seven in all) during 1947. With one exception, their work 
consisted of psychotechnical and psychological examinations, mostly 
in the form of tests; schoolchildren were given collective tests. 
Similar methods have been adopted in the four other centres orga- 
nised by various social organisations. 


Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 


The vocational guidance work of the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare began in 1947. The first centre was attached to 
the Employment Office at Poznan in June of that year, and has been 
followed by others at the offices at Lodz, Katowice, Warsaw, Bydgo- 
szez, Gdynia and Torun. Centres are now being organised at Radom, 
Lublin and Wroclaw. The object of all these is to explore the physical 
and psychological characteristics and occupational aptitudes of 
candidates for the different occupations who are registered with the 
employment offices, and to place them in employment according to 
the qualifications they are found to possess and the jobs available. 
For the first time in Poland, the vocational guidance authorities are 
now arranging to place juveniles in trade schools, and are thus 
regulating the present and future occupational structure of the 
country. 

The years 1947 and 1948 are regarded as an experimental period, 
not only in organisation, but also as regards methods and techniques. 
For this reason the establishment of a network of vocational gui- 
dance centres covering the whole country has not yet seemed 
opportune. It is, however, intended later to organise 14 regional 
guidance centres corresponding to the various provinces, and these 
will have at their disposal mobile teams to examine candidates at 
smaller local centres. 

The Minister intends also to introduce fuller and more detailed 
examinations at the centres, thus enabling the advice given to be 
more comprehensive. Further, all persons about to enter employ- 
ment are to be examined at a vocational guidance centre ; but there 
will be no obligation, since it is considered important that guidance 
should be voluntary, though available to everyone. 

The Ministry has started medical, psychological and sociological 
examinations at its centres, and even, at the Warsaw centre, 
examinations in the field of labour physiology. 
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Medical examination. A medical examination is conducted by 
doctors familiar with industrial employment, the object of which is 
to define the physical condition and biological type of the persons 
examined. In order that the examination may be complete, arrange- 
ments have been made at most of the vocational guidance centres 
for the permanent co-operation of specialists of all sorts; such 
arrangements are to be extended to the other centres during 1948. 
Since the doctors’ work in such centres calls for special qualifications, 
vocational guidance courses for doctors will be organised in the near 
future. 

The doctor should not simply register the negative indications 
regarding employment, but is expected also to determine the type 
of work in which the candidate will best be able to develop his potential 
ability and the occupation which will be most beneficial to him 
physically. He will also indicate the occupations which would not 
involve danger to the candidate’s health. At present the examination 
takes place only when the candidate is about to choose his occupa- 
tion ; in future it will be repeated on two further occasions: once 
during the course of vocational training or study, and once during 
actual engagement in the trade chosen. 

The lack of a uniform type of medical examination involves 
some difficulty at present. The Minister therefore instructed Doctor 
Biesiekierska to prepare a standard medical questionnaire for 


adoption by all the vocational guidance centres. This questionnaire 
is very searching ; it contains questions under 56 headings concerning 
the family and case history of the subject, his constitution, appear- 
ance, organs, nervous system, psychological condition, speech, 
sight, hearing and taste. 


Psychological examination. The psychological examination opens 
with a personal talk with the candidate regarding his tastes and 
future plans. The questionnaire which he has completed provides 
a basis for analysis of his powers and preferences. Next he is tested 
for intelligence, special aptitudes, tendencies and psychomotor 
reactions. In conformity with United States and British practice, 
these tests are not uniform ; nor is there any tendency at the moment 
to standardise them, since their use is at present experimental, and 
the most appropriate kinds of test will be found only after long expe- 
rience. Testing apparatus is used to a limited extent, but the appa- 
ratus that survived the war is almost all out of date. Nevertheless 
the selection and production of modern psychotechnical apparatus 
on Polish and foreign models is already being undertaken. The 
psychological examinations are conducted by qualified psychologists 
and psychotechnicians and checked by high-school and university 
teachers. 
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The lack of specialised occupational documentation in Polish 
hinders this work. The Ministry is therefore preparing monographs 
which are to deal not only with the principal jobs in the different 
occupations, but with the physical and psychological aptitudes 
corresponding to each. 


Social examination. This examination, based on a social investi- 
gation, helps to define the influence of background in the choice 
of a trade. Its main elements are the case-history of the parents, 
which gives an idea of the candidate’s development, and the opinion 
of the parents and the school authorities on the child’s future 


occupation. 


Physiological examination. The object of this is to help in deter- 
mining the occupation in which the candidate will reach a maximum 
of productivity with a minimum of effort. Professor R. Szretter, 
Director of the Institute of Animal Physiology of the Academy of 
Agriculture, carries out these examinations at the Warsaw Employ- 
ment Office ; he is the only person doing this work. 

Practical tests prepared by the Institute of Animal Physiology 
bring out the physical characteristics of the candidate at the time 
he is examined and reveal any important organic defects which 
would prevent the candidate from performing certain tasks in a 
given occupation. Other tests make it possible not only to determine 
the present characteristics of the young worker but also to forecast 
his development during the years of work leading up to completion 
of his growth. 

Physiological examination of workers in employment and of 
candidates at the vocational guidance centres, will make it possible 
to classify occupations and jobs on the basis of economy of energy. 
This will facilitate the grading of workers by productivity in their 
trade, and the establishment of output plans for the different 
industries. 

A special apparatus for dealing with various problems of aptitude 
has been constructed by the Institute of Animal Physiology. This is 
so simple that, according to Professor Szretter, it can be operated 
even in the most primitive conditions. It offers resistance of a 
degree and variability identical with those encountered in factory 
work. Other apparatus for the exact analysis of movements, and 
of effort required in work at different machines, is almost completed. 

This preparation will make it possible during 1948 to introduce 
physiological measurements as criteria in the many vocational 
guidance centres belonging to the Council. The staff engaged for 
the centres will have three months’ training, to qualify them for 
the technical evaluation of occupational output according to the 
standards laid down. 
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Supplementary courses of longer duration, and permanent 
contact with the Institute of Animal Physiology, will enable physio- 
logists employed in the vocational guidance centres to attain a 
higher level of specialisation. 


Supervision of vocational guidance. The Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare realises that present methods of work in the 
field of vocational guidance are not fully satisfactory, and considers 
it indispensable to check on the advice given. Accordingly, it 
intends to establish experimental workshops for guidance and 
instruction at one of the centres. A short course will be devoted 
to a study of industrial conditions, and the occupational value of 
candidates sent forward by other vocational guidance centres will 
be tested for about two weeks. In this way it will be possible not 
only to correct the diagnoses made at the centres, but also to improve 
on the methods of vocational guidance hitherto used. 


Co-operation between the centres and the employment services. 
A knowledge of the employment market and its needs must be a 
basic element in the work of vocational guidance, and permanent 
co-operation between the employment services and the vocational 
guidance centres is therefore most important. The employment 
services will notify the centres as to which occupations are over- 
manned and which are short of labour. The centres will then be 
able to adopt a definite policy in their examination of candidates, 
and to require very high qualifications in the case of trades not 
requiring labour, since only persons with exceptional qualifications 
will in fact be able to find employment in them ; in the case of occupa- 
tions which are not crowded, on the other hand, the centres will be 
modest in their requirements and eliminate only those candidates 
who are evidently quite unsuitable. 


Vocational Guidance Council. In order to ensure that the voca- 
tional guidance centres at the employment offices act on a consistent 
policy, and to co-ordinate their work, it is intended to establish a 
Vocational Guidance Council at the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare. The Council will: (i) prepare directives on vocational 
guidance ; (ii) give opinions regarding the technical methods used 
at the centres ; (iii) supervise the training of specialists in vocational 
guidance and (iv) provide funds for research work. The ‘Council 
will be composed of specialists and representatives of scientific 
institutions, Government departments, and occupational organisa- 
tions. 

The establishment of such a council will change the course of 
development of vocational guidance in Poland. Distribution of 





Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, p. 502. 
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functions among the various centres will be practicable and—most 
important of all—it will at last be possible to lay down a theoretical 
foundation for all vocational guidance work. 


CONCLUSION 


If the present state of vocational guidance in Poland is compared 
with the situation in certain other countries, which suffered less, 
or not at all, from the catastrophe of the war, it becomes clear 
that development has only started. Nevertheless, efforts are being 
made, both by the authorities and by large sections of the community, 
to give vocational guidance the place in national life which it 
deserves. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Sixth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians 


The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians was 
held in Montreal from 4 to 12 August 1947 under the auspices of the 
International Labour Organisation. The resolutions adopted by the 
Conference, which set international standards for the compilation and 
publication of statistics of employment, unemployment and the labour 
force, cost of living and industrial injuries, were approved for trans- 
mission to the States Members of the Organisation by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at its 104th Session in March 
1948.1 A brief account of the work of the Conference appears below. 


More than ten years have elapsed since the Fifth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians was held in Geneva in September- 
October 19372, the long interruption in this series of international 
conferences being primarily due to the war. As a result of the 
developments during the war period, the need for a new Conference 
to consider the adoption of new resolutions on statistical standards, 
especially in the field of employment and unemployment, was felt 
to be urgent. 

Steps were taken early in 1945 to collect material by means of 
appropriate questionnaires addressed to different countries on the 
subject of their statistical methods, with a view to the preparation 
of reports summarising recent developments. In October 1946 the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office, at its 100th 
Session, decided to authorise the Office to convene the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians in August 1947. At the 
same time the Governing Body fixed the agenda to include the 
topics of employment and payroll statistics, unemployment statistics, 
cost-of-living statistics, and amendments to the resolution on 
statistics of industrial accidents adopted by the First International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians in October 1923. Subsequently, 





1 The Governing Body authorised also the calling of the Seventh Session of the 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians in October 1949 and instructed 
the Office to proceed with the preparation of materials for that Conference and on 
other subjects covered by the resolutions of the Sixth Conference. Action author- 
ising the convening of a small meeting of statistical experts early in 1948 to consider 
the subject of occupational classification had already been taken at the December 
meeting of the Governing Body. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, 
Apr. 1948, p. 352. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIV, No. 3, 18 Oct. 1937, p. 64. 
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in June 1947, the Governing Body at its 102nd Session added a 
fifth item to the agenda—inland transport statistics. 

In preparation for the Conference the International Labour 
Office, on the authorisation of the Governing Body, called a small 
preliminary meeting of experts, to which four draft reports—one 
on each of the topics of the original agenda—were submitted. These 
were discussed and reviewed by the meeting, which made various 
suggestions for revision of the draft reports. In particular, the 
meeting recommended that the topic of employment and unemploy- 
ment statistics should be dealt with in a single combined report, 
and that the topic of payroll statistics should be deferred. The 
revised reports were printed in English, French and Spanish, and 
transmitted to the different Member States, to the United Nations 
and the affiliated specialised agencies, in advance of the meeting of 
the Conference in August. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, 
convened in Montreal on 4 August 1947, was attended by 39 delegates 
and advisers from 24 countries, by representatives of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and by representatives 
from the United Nations, the Food and Agricultural Organisation, 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation and the International 
Monetary Fund. In addition, one country was represented by an 


observer. 

The membership of the Conference consisted for the most part 
of officials who, in their own countries, were responsible either for 
the general statistical work of their Governments or for the collection 
of the types of labour statistics with which the Conference was 
concerned. 

The representatives of the Governing Body were Miss Frieda 
Miller (United States, Government group), Mr. H. W. Macdonnell 
(Canada, employers’ group) and Mr. Percy Bengough (Canada, 
workers’ group). 

An address of welcome was given to the delegates by Mr. Jef 
Rens, Assistant Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, who reviewed the work of the previous International Con- 
ferences of Labour Statisticians and outlined the tasks before the 
Sixth Conference. 

The Conference elected Mr. Herbert Marshall, Dominion Statis- 
tician of Canada, as chairman, and Mr. Léon Delsinne, Scientific 
Director of the Revue du Travail at the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare of Belgium, as vice-chairman. Three committees 
were set up—the first to deal with employment and unemployment 
statistics, the second with cost-of-living statistics and the third 
with statistics of industrial injuries. 





1 These + “+7 have been published separately in the I.L.O. Studies and Reports 
New Series, No. 7, Parts 1, 2 and 8. The proceedings of the Conference, including 
the reports of the committees and the texts of the resolutions, will appear as Part 4. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. 277, for a note 
on Part 1 ; and idem, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 149, for notes on Parts 2 and 3. 
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EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT AND LABOUR FoRCE STATISTICS Y 


The committee on employment and unemployment statistics 
elected Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the 
United States, as chairman, Mr. Einar Cohn, Under-Secretary of 
the Department of Statistics of Denmark, as vice-chairman, and 
Mr. Henri Philippe Lacroix, Chief of the Central Statistical Service 
of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security of France, as reporter. 

After a full discussion of the various topics dealt with in the 
report prepared by the International Labour Office’, the committee 
adopted a resolution of 57 paragraphs setting international standards 
for statistics. The paragraphs were grouped under five major topics : 
general objectives, principal definitions, types of statistics, methods 
and techniques, and publication. 


General Objectives. 


The resolutions on general objectives set forth in general terms 
the aims of statistics on employment, unemployment and the labour 
force, and they list the various sources of such statistics. In parti- 
cular, the point is emphasised that the statistics should be based 
on international standard definitions and should be comprehensive 
in coverage. The resolutions distinguish between the benchmark 
or census type of data and the current or time series statistics, the 
latter not necessarily requiring as full detail as the former. Emphasis 
is placed on the need for utilising methods of sampling as well as 
provision for methods of appraising sources of error and of cal- 
culating adjustments where necessary on account of departures 
from the standards and definitions prescribed for the statistics. 


Principal Definitions. 

The definitions adopted are in general terms. Three points 
should be noted. A distinction is made between total labour force 
and the civilian labour force, armed forces being excluded from the 
latter. The definition of the “employed ” is made in terms of 
“having a job” and includes those having a job but temporarily 
absent from work, as well as those who, having a job, perform some 
work during a specified period. This differs somewhat in emphasis 
from the definitions usually adopted in the past for the censuses of 
the gainfully occupied, in which the definition runs in terms of the 
“usual ” occupation : in place of the vague term “ usual ”, reference 
is made to a particular period which, ordinarily, would be imme- 
diately prior to the date of the enquiry. The definition of “ un- 
employed ” is in terms of unemployment on a particular day, but 
provides for some leeway by allowing for the inclusion of a minimum 
period of unemployment not exceeding one week. It is recommended, 
however, that where the minimum period is longer than one day, 
special enquiries should be made from time to time to ascertain the 
difference between the number of unemployed as defined and the 





? This report is reproduced in Employment, Unemp and Labour Force 
Statistics : a Study of Methods, 1.L.0. Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7, Part 1 
(Geneva, 1948). 
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number that would be arrived at if the minimum period were one 
day. Four industrial status groups are specified : workers for public 
or private employers, employers, persons who work on their own 
account without employees, and unpaid family workers. With 
regard to the classification of employed, unemployed, and labour 
force by industry, reference is made to the classification adopted by 
the Committee of Statistical Experts of the League of Nations, with 
the recommendation that if a revised international standard classi- 
fication of industries is adopted by the United Nations Statistical 
Commission, that should be preferred. 


Types of Statistics. 


The recommendations as to the types of statistics distinguish 
between benchmark data and current series. The recommendations 
emphasise the need for regular census enumeration, including a 
population census at least every 10 years, and a census covering 
the major branches of economic activity at least every five years ; 
and the desirability of preparing current series for total non-agri- 
cultural employment, total agricultural employment and employment 
in all branches of economic activity. As to the series on the un- 
employed, the recommendations specify a current series to show 
the number of unemployed at quarterly intervals or oftener for the 
more industrially developed countries, with further details according 
to sex, age, industry, occupational group and geographical regions, 
as resources and facilities permit. 


Methods and Techniques. 


The subject of methods and techniques is covered in 18 para- 
graphs. These recommend, among other things : (1) that the employ- 
ment series should be adjusted to comprehensive benchmark data 
as these latter become available ; (2) that employment data should 
be based upon an adequate sample giving proper representation to 
the different branches of economic activity, regions and different 
size groups of establishments. With regard to the unemployment 
series, it is recommended that current estimates of the unemployed 
should be based on figures derived from unemployment insurance 
or another social security system, or from sample surveys of the 
population, or from both sources. A noteworthy point is the 
recommendation on the use of the method of labour force sample 
surveys. This reads as follows: 


Since the method of labour force sample surveys has been found by those 
countries which have adopted it to be an effective and reliable technique for 
obtaining data on employment, unemployment and labour force, as well as on 
other topics when desired, its use is recommended for serious consideration. 


Publication. 


With regard to publication, emphasis is placed on the desirability 
of publishing the totals in current employment, unemployment and 
labour force series as promptly as possible and, if practicable, within 
one month from the date to which they refer. The desirability of 
publishing a guide to the major series for the use of the general 
public and the need for issuing, in connection with the series, the 
pertinent notes on their uses and limitations are also noted. 
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Other Resolutions. 


Besides these resolutions outlining international standards for 
statistics of employment, unemployment and the labour force, the 
committee approved a series of supplementary resolutions: one 
favouring the continuance of the studies of the International Labour 
Office in these fields ; another proposing the topic of workers’ earnings, 
with special reference to payrolls or aggregate wages and salaries, 
for the agenda of a future International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians ; two resolutions proposing the subject of classification 
of occupations and classification according to degree of skill, for 
the agenda of a future conference ; and a fifth resolution recom- 
mending studies of multiple employment, under-employment and 
inadequate employment, with special reference to agriculture. 

These resolutions as adopted by the committee on employment 
and unemployment statistics were referred to the drafting committee 
of the general Conference. 


Cost-oF-LIVING STATISTICS 


The committee on cost-of-living statistics elected Mr. A. Skaug, 
Director of the Central Statistical Office of Norway, as its chairman, 
Mr. L. F. Romero, Deputy Director-General of Statistics in Argentina, 
as vice-chairman, and Mr. R. B. Ainsworth, Director of Statistics 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service of the United 
Kingdom, as reporter. 

The draft resolutions and the report! prepared by the Office 
were taken as the basis for discussion in the committee. 


Standard Definitions and Procedures. 


Among the points discussed were the objectives of cost-of-living 
index numbers and the different bases upon which they should be 
established. The question of a pre-war or post-war base was dis- 
cussed. No definite pronouncement on this point was made, since 
it was felt that each country must decide the question for itself, 
having regard to its particular situation. It was agreed, however, 
that different index numbers might well be calculated for different 
economic and social groups, such as wage earners and salaried 
employees, and for special groups where there is a demand for cost- 
of-living index series. Different series might be constructed for the 
principal cities and for cities of different size groups. With regard 
to the question of a national average, there was divergence of 
opinion and no resolution on this point was adopted. 

On the question of fixed weights or weights changed from time 
to time to correspond with changing consumption habits, the deci- 
sion was left to the individual country. This represented a departure 
from the resolutions of 1925, in which the fixed base was definitely 
recommended. In some countries the rapid change of consumption 
habits during and following the war might not only necessitate 





t Reprinted in Cost-f-Living Statistics : Methods and Techniques for the Post- 


War Period, 1.L.O. Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7, Part 2 (Geneva, 1947). 
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frequent studies to determine the nature and extent of such changes, 
but might also suggest the shift of the indices to a current basis 
or the adoption of changing weights combined with the method of 
the chain index to take account of these changes. 

There was agreement that the prices for the index should reflect 


actual market prices. 


Black-market prices. With regard to the question of black-market 
prices, there was outspoken objection to including or attempting 
to include these in the cost-of-living index, the objection being based 
primarily on the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy reports of 
black-market prices and trustworthy data showing the proportion 
of expenditure made in the black market. The committee there- 
fore rejected any inclusion of black-market prices in an official cost- 
of-living index. With regard, however, to prices which are openly 
quoted in regular outlets, though technically illegal—that is, con- 
trary to some provision of law or regulations such as those governing 
maximum prices—these should be taken into consideration as well 
as the controlled prices, so far as they are charged openly to the 
groups to which the index applies. 


Sampling methods. The application of sampling methods to 
cost-of-living statistics was touched upon at several points. In 
connection with the description of the index and the methods 
employed in the collection of prices, it was recommended that a 
statement should be published in respect of each index describing, 
among other things, “ the sampling methods employed in its selec- 
tion”. In the matter of selecting the geographical units to be 
covered for a satisfactory average index for a given group, it was 
recommended that studies should be made of price changes in 
different geographical units, in order to determine the number and 
identity of the units required, and the suggestion was made that 
from such studies it might be possible to effect economies in the 
number of returns for a given standard of sampling accuracy. An 
interesting application of sampling techniques was suggested in the 
recommendation that small sample studies of consumer purchases 
should be made in the intervals between the more comprehensive 
surveys, for the purpose of discovering significant changes in con- 
sumption patterns with a view to indicating the need for revision 
in the weighting diagrams. 


Seasonal factors. There was some discussion of the problems of 
seasonal items and, in general, it was recommended that where 
consumption or prices are affected by seasonal factors, these should 
be taken into consideration. In particular, in regard to fresh fruit 
and vegetables, as well as to clothing, fuel and similar items, efforts 
should be made to include them in the list of goods priced. 


Price collection. Certain problems of price collection were the 
subject of special clauses. In particular, the need for careful selec- 
tion and training of price collection personnel was stressed, together 
with the need for price verification procedures. In addition, certain 
specific recommendations were made in applying the definition of 
“ actual market prices ”. 


Nomenclature. Finally, there was considerable discussion of the 
name which should be given to the cost-of-living index number, 
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and the committee ultimately agreed that this term should be 
replaced, in appropriate circumstances, by the term “ price-of- 
living index”, “ cost-of-living price index” or “consumer price 
index ”. 

Other Resolutions. 


In addition to the resolution proposing standard definitions and 
procedures, the committee adopted seven other resolutions dealing 
with various aspects of cost-of-living index numbers and family 
budget enquiries. These, in general, proposed topics for further 
study by the International Labour Office, with a view to placing 
them on the agenda of a future International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians. 

One important topic for such study is place-to-place comparisons 
of cost of living. The problems involved in these comparisons are, 
in fact, similar to certain problems involved in time comparisons ; 
for example, when new items have to be substituted for those for- 
merly included in the index. These substitutions raise the question 
as to the substantial equivalence of the substituted items. Similarly, 
where corresponding items in the consumption patterns of different 
countries are not identical, the problem of determining substantial 
equivalence has to be faced. 

A second resolution proposed that the Office should make a 
study of various measures of consumption goods price movements 
for different purposes, having regard both to choice of weights and 
to the prices employed in each type. One of the problems envisaged 
is, notably, the calculation of an index appropriate for the purpose 
of revaluing national income in terms of prices in a given year. 

A third resolution recommended the further study of technical 
methods of quality control and substitutions in cost-of-living index 
numbers ; a fourth dealt with the classification and nomenclature 
of various cost-of-living indices. A resolution of special interest 
proposed a further study of standards of adequacy of consumption. 
Another resolution suggested a study of cost-of-living indices for 
farm families, having regard to the special problems connected with 
the cost of living of agricultural and farm families. Finally, a seventh 
resolution dealt with the need for further discussion of methods of 
family living studies, including, in particular, the problems of 
sampling ; while the special problems of making such studies in 
less well developed areas should also receive attention, the suggestion 
was made that these might be referred to a technical committee of 
specially qualified experts. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES STATISTICS 


The committee on industrial injury statistics elected Mr. G. E. F. 
Wood, Government Statistician of New Zealand, as chairman, 
Mr. Bustos Lagos, of Chile, as vice-chairman and Mr. Erland von 
Hofsten, Chief of the Section of Statistics of the Swedish Social 
Board, as reporter. 

The committee had before it the proposed resolutions and the 
report ! prepared by the Office. 





1 Reprinted in Methods of Statistics of Industrial Injuries, 1.L.0. Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 7, Part 3 (Geneva, 1947). 
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The discussions in the committee proceeded on an unusually 
smooth course, there being, in fact, no serious divergence of views 
on the different proposals to improve methods of calculation of rates 
of industrial injuries. 


Calculation of Rates. 


Among the proposals adopted were the restatement of rates in 
terms of per million man-hours for frequency rates and per thousand 
man-hours for severity rates ; the separate calculation of fatal and 
non-fatal rates ; and the substitution of days of disability for hours 
lost from work in the numerator of the fraction measuring severity 
rates. 

The chief point of discussion arose over the question whether 
to adopt 6,000 days or 7,500 days as the time charge corresponding 
to death or permanent total disability. Three countries use the 
latter in their statistics, three countries the former and one the figure 
of 9,545 calendar days. Five countries, including the three using 
7,500 days and two of those using 6,000 days as the time charge, 
consider them as working days. Two countries, including the 
United States, which used 6,000 days as a time charge, consider them 
as calendar days. Thus there are four different methods of state- 
ment of severity rates differing in major respects from one another. 
The committee agreed to recommend 7,500 days as a standard 
basis, partly because, in view of the tendency towards lengthening 
the working life, 7,500 days was thought to correspond more nearly 
to actual loss of expected working life, and partly because the use 
of the larger figure would give greater weight to the more serious 
accidents and thus provide additional stimulus towards their pre- 
vention, as well as because the largest number of countries already 
used this weighting system. It was agreed also, after discussion, 
that for this purpose the days lost would be considered working 
days, and that, therefore, the days of disability as reported for 
accidents causing temporary total disability should be converted to 
working days by use of the standard factor 300/365. 

For the present, it was agreed that the time loss from injuries 
resulting in permanent partial disabilities should be computed 
according to the scales of disability in use in the various countries. 

Finally, it was proposed to ask the Office to study the methods 
is use for measuring the time loss from permanent partial disabilities 
in the different countries for consideration at a later International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians, with a view to standardising 
ultimately the procedures and scales for this element in the severity 
rates. 


Classification of Causes of Accidents. 


Besides the resolution concerned with calculation of injury rates, 
the committee adopted a resolution proposing a study of the classi- 
fication of causes of accidents, with a view to framing, at a later 
conference, a standard cause classification. It was already evident 
that the cause classification adopted in 1923 was insufficient. A 
study of experience with alternative systems of classification of 
causes should be made for consideration at another conference. 
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Accidents in Inland Transport. 


The committee adopted also a draft resolution on the statistics 
of accidents in inland transport, which was referred to the drafting 
committee of the Conference for further action. 


ADOPTION OF COMMITTEE REPORTS BY THE CONFERENCE 


The reports of the three committees were submitted to the 
Conference in plenary session, together with the resolutions as 
framed and passed by the committees and as edited by the Con- 
ference drafting committee. These committee reports were adopted 
by the Conference, and the three resolutions embodying the standards 
for statistics of employment, unemployment and labour force, cost 
of living and industrial injuries were adopted unanimously. 

The other resolutions adopted dealt principally with the calling 
of a Seventh Conference not later than the end of 1949, and with 
the various topics which should be studied by the International 
Labour Office with a view to their inclusion on the agenda of a 
future conference. 

In addition, the Conference adopted a resolution on inland 
transport statistics in response to the request of the Governing Body 
to consider the resolution on this subject adopted by the Inland 
Transport Committee at its first session. The Conference resolution 
urged that the standards adopted by this Conference and by earlier 
International Conferences of Labour Statisticians should be applied 
to inland transport statistics in so far as they were applicable, and 
that in any future consideration by the International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians of topics which touched upon inland transport, 
the needs for statistics in this field should be taken into account 
and kept specially in mind in drafting the resolutions : in this way 
the general standards for statistics adopted by the Conference would 
be appropriate for application to inland transport. 


CONCLUSION 


The session closed with a brief review by the Chairman, Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, of the achievements of the Conference. 

The Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians had 
set new international standards for statistics in three major fields. 
In the case of employment and labour force statistics the resolutions 
broke new ground and took account of the progress which had been 
achieved in these fields during the war and the post-war years. The 
new developments in cost-of-living statistics during and since the 
war were reviewed and resolutions were adopted on the best methods 
for dealing with the continuing problems of measuring changes in 
living costs. On the subject of statistics of industrial injuries, 
further steps were taken towards a standardised method of com- 
puting rates and measuring the risks of industrial injury on an 
internationally comparable plan. A broad programme was outlined 
for further work in these fields. Finally, the Conference urged that 
the next session of the International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians should be held not later than the end of 1949. 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


First Session of the I.L.O. 
Chemical Industries Committee 


The Chemical Industries Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation ! held its first session in the Maison de la Chimie in 
Paris from 7 to 16 April 1948, under the chairmanship of Mr. Justin 
Godart, a former Minister and French Government member of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. The Govern- 
ing Body was represented at the session by three of its members : 
Mr. Justin Godart for the Government group; Mr. Pierre Waline 
(France) for the employers’ group ; and Mr. Léon Jouhaux (France) 
for the workers’ group. 

The Committee elected as its vice-chairmen Mr. R. Hewitt of 
the Clayton Aniline Company, Chairman of the Heavy Chemicals 
group of the Association of Chemical and Allied Employers of the 
United Kingdom, for the employers ; and Mr. C. F. Lindahl, Secretary 
of the Swedish Federation of Manual and Factory Workers, for the 
workers. 

Representatives of 15 countries took part in the meeting: Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, France, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. All but one of these countries 
sent full tripartite delegations. In all, the 15 countries were repre- 
sented by 106 persons, comprising 82 delegates, 8 substitutes and 
16 advisers. In addition, the International Federation of General 
Factory Workers and the International Federation of Christian 
Factory and Transport Workers were each represented by an 
observer. 

The Government members included a Minister and a large 
number of officials specialising in labour questions, social security 
and welfare, industrial health and safety, wages and working hours, 





1 See “ The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Organisation ”, 
International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, pp. 139-153. 
For notes on the work of the first sessions of the Coal Mines and aR a 
Committees, cf. idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, pp. 200-214 ; for the first 
sessions of the Iron and Steel and Metal Trades Committees, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, 
May-June 1946, pp. 364-379 ; for the first sessions of the Textiles and Building, 
Civil se oppo y and Public Works Committees, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, 

. 79-96 ; and for the first session of the Petroleum Committee, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, 
ar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 274-280. 
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employment and unemployment insurance, industrial relations and 
labour inspection, production and expansion problems of the chemical 
industries, and international trade. The employers’ members 
included representatives of the leading chemical companies, such as 
the Monsanto Chemical Company, Imperial Chemical Industries 
and the Montecatini Company, in addition to several other important 
undertakings in the heavy and fine chemicals groups and electro- 
chemical and electro-metallurgical industries. There were also 
representatives of the main employers’ associations in the chemical 
industries and of the national and international organisations of 
employers. Among the workers’ members were presidents, secre- 
taries and other officers of national trade unions in the chemical 
industries, and of national and international workers’ organisations. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 


The agenda of the Committee concerned, firstly, the special 
problems of the chemical industries in the light of recent events 
and developments and, secondly, conditions of employment and 
the organisation of industrial relations in the chemical industries. 
Over this general field the Committee held a wide discussion, during 
which delegates from the various countries represented on the 
Committee gave much information of great value concerning the 
situation and the factors influencing developments in the chemical 
industries in their respective countries ; on conditions of employ- 
ment in those countries; the state of industrial relations; and 
current legislation affecting the chemical industries. 

On the conclusion of this exchange of views, the Committee 
resolved to discuss more particularly the following three groups of 
questions: (a) definition of chemical industries; (b) safety and 
hygiene ; and (c) conditions of employment. With this in view 
a working party and two subcommittees were appointed. These 
submitted to the plenary sitting a number of reports and proposed 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted by the Committee 
except for a few slight amendments in the case of the proposed 
resolution concerning the definition of chemical industries. 


Definition of Chemical Industries 


The working party set up to discuss a definition of chemical 
industries consisted of nine members (three Government members, 
three employers’ members, and three workers’ members). The 
officers of the working party were as follows : chairman : Mr. Picard 
(Canadian Government delegate); vice-chairmen: Mr. Louzeau 
(French employers’ delegate) and Mr. Hewitson (United Kingdom 
workers’ delegate). Mr. Prichard (United Kingdom employers’ 
delegate) was appointed reporter. 

The principal object of the definition of the chemical industries 
to be prepared by the working party was to determine the scope of 
the Chemical Industries Committee and thus indicate the framework 
for the activities of the Office in this field. 

The working party drew up a list of chemical products and decided 
that the chemical industries should be regarded as those industries 
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or branches of industry which are entirely or mainly devoted to 
the manufacture of those products. The working party based its 
work on the list prepared by the International Labour Office in 
1936 for the draft Convention on reduction of hours of work in the 
chemical industries. The working party made a number of alter- 
ations to this list and, having postponed the inclusion of certain 
products, made it clear that the list it had drawn up could only be 
provisional. After being adopted unanimously by the working 
party, a draft resolution on the definition of the chemical industries 
was, with a few slight amendments, unanimously adopted by the 
plenary sitting of the Committee. 


Safety and Hygiene 


The Subcommittee on Safety and Hygiene was composed of 
39 members (13 Government members, 13 employers’ members and 
13 workers’ members). 

The Subcommittee elected its officers as follows: chairman : 
Hon. Pandit Binodanand Jha (Indian Government delegate) ; 
vice-chairmen: Mr. Nicaise (Belgian employers’ delegate) and 
Mr. Georges Pay (Canadian workers’ delegate). Mr. Hvoslef Eide 
(Norwegian employers’ delegate) was appointed reporter. 

Delegates from the three groups made a series of statements 
giving a great deal of valuable information on the measures taken 
in their countries to promote health and safety and the collection 
of accident statistics. They emphasised the importance of the 
psychological factor in preventing accidents and the value of well 
organised labour inspection services. A number of suggestions 
were made for excluding young workers from dangerous employ- 
ment and for building new chemical factories using dangerous 
processes at a distance from urban areas. The Subcommittee then 
directed its attention to the desirability of preparing a special model 
safety code for the chemical industries and of standardising industrial 
accident and disease statistics. Following on conversations between 
the employers’ and workers’ groups, the Subcommittee reached 
unanimous agreement on the text of a draft resolution. 

This resolution requested the Office to prepare, on the basis 
of the General Safety Code for Factories at present being prepared 
by the Office, a draft special safety code for the chemical industries, 
giving due consideration to technical and medical means of prevent- 
ing accidents and industrial diseases, adequate psychological training 
of workers, more effective collaboration between management and 
workers of individual undertakings for the application of safety 
rules, the teaching of safety in technical schools, and the setting up 
in each country of a central research institute and research labora- 
tories. 

The Subcommittee also unanimously adopted a draft resolution 
concerning the international standardisation of statistics of accidents 
and occupational diseases, which invited the Governing Body of 
the Office to request the International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians to speed up its action to achieve such standardisation. 
Both these draft resolutions submitted by the Subcommittee were 
unanimously approved by the Chemical Industries Committee. 
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Conditions of Employment 


The Subcommittee on Conditions of Employment was composed 
of 39 delegates (13 Government members, 13 employers’ members 
and 13 workers’ members). The officers of the Subcommittee were 
as follows: chairman and reporter: Mr. Diack (United Kingdom 
Government delegate) ; vice-chairmen: Mr. Dwyer (United States 
employers’ delegate) and Mr. E. Higgins (United Kingdom workers’ 
delegate). 


Selection of Questions for Discussion. 


In view of the wide range and variety of the problems entrusted 
to the Subcommittee for discussion, the Subcommittee considered 
it best to begin by making a selection of the more important and more 
urgent questions for immediate discussion, and preparing a list of 
such questions as could be held over for discussion at a later session 
of the Chemical Industries Committee. The discussion which took 
place on this matter showed on the one hand the workers’ desire to 
have as many of the problems of working conditions as possible 
included on the list for discussion; and on the other hand the 
employers’ wish that such a discussion should be confined to ques- 
tions of immediate concern to the chemical industries. The Sub- 
committee finally agreed on the following list of questions : 


(a) For immediate discussion : 
(1) Hours of work ; 
(2) Holidays with pay ; 
(3) Overtime arrangements ; 
(4) Arrangements for Saturday, Sunday and holiday work ; 
(5) Shift differentials. 
(b) For possible discussion at the present session if time permitted : 
(6) Guaranteed weekly wage ; 
(7) Special social security measures, including maternity benefits, 
sickness pay and provisions for early retirement ; 
(8) An international collective agreement governing conditions of 
employment ; 
(9) Freedom of association ; 
(10) Equal pay for equal work. 


Hours of Work. 


The Subcommittee discussed the question of hours of work 
with regard both to the principle of reducing hours in the chemical 
industries and to the present situation and immediate needs of the 
various countries. The discussion showed that the workers were 
eager that the Committee should reach agreement on the principle 
of a normal working week and the preparation of a proposed Conven- 
tion to regulate working hours in the chemical industries, based on a 
thorough study of the question to be made by the Office. Two draft 
resolutions were submitted, one by the workers’ delegates and a 
second by the employers’ delegates. After a long discussion, and the 
employers’ withdrawal of their draft, the Subcommittee unanimously 
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adopted the draft submitted by the workers’ delegates with a number 
of agreed amendments. 

The resolution requested that the question of hours of work 
should be placed on the agenda of the second session of the Chemical 
Industries Committee, and that proposals should be submitted to 
that Session for the establishment of normal hours of work in the 
chemical industry. This resolution was adopted unanimously by the 
Committee. 


Holidays with Pay. 


The Subcommittee began its work by holding a wide exchange 
of views on provisions at present applied in the various countries 
in the matter of holidays with pay. A draft resolution was submitted 
by the workers’ group demanding, inter alia, that arrangements should 
be made to provide for at least two weeks’ holidays with pay in the 
chemical industries. Though declaring themselves in agreement with 
the principle of paid holidays, the employers’ delegates objected that 
they were unable to vote for a period of holidays with pay to be fixed 
in all cases at 15 days each year. Conversations then took place 
between the employers’ group and the workers’ group, and these 
resulted in the joint submission of a draft resolution, the main 
features of which were to recommend, in line with the trend of 
industry in general, two weeks’ holidays with pay, payment for 
statutory or other public holidays, special arrangements for holidays 
with pay for young workers, and the compilation by the Office of 
comprehensive information concerning practices in the various 
countries in regard to holidays with pay in the chemical industries 
for submission to the second session of the Committee. This draft 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the Subcommittee and later 
by the Chemical Industries Committee. 


Overtime Arrangements. 


The Subcommittee first heard statements by members of the 
three groups on the provisions at present applied in their respective 
countries in the matter of overtime. Several members of the Sub- 
committee emphasised the importance of obtaining full and detailed 
information before considering positive solutions, and the necessity 
in this connection for making a distinction between overtime work 
performed beyond the normal daily hours by workers on day work 
and the special arrangements that characterised shift work. A draft 
resolution was submitted by the workers’ group ; the French Govern- 
ment delegate proposed an amendment to make it clear that the 
enquiry by the Office should take account of such hours as “ for 
temporary economic reasons are worked over and above the working 
hours established by law or by collective agreements ”, but withdrew 
his amendment on being assured that the Office would bear this 
point in mind at the appropriate time. The draft resolution, which 
requested the Office to compile information concerning the practices 
adopted in the various countries in regard to the operation of over- 
time, and to make this information available for the second session 
of the Committee, was unanimously adopted by the Subcommittee 
and later, again unanimously, by the Committee. 
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CONCLUSION 


The first session of the Chemical Industries Committee provided 
the representatives of the various countries with an opportunity for 
joint discussion of the main problems at present facing these indus- 
tries, and made it possible to point out the paths along which the 
first advances might be made in future. 

The session achieved a number of practical results on such 
questions as a definition of the chemical industries, safety and 
hygiene, working hours, holidays with pay and overtime arrange- 
ments. This preliminary work will provide a solid basis for the 
future action of the Committee, which has still, however, to discuss 
a large number of problems which time did not allow it to deal with 
at its first session. 

The exchanges of view which took place, and the relations which 
were formed between the delegates of the various countries, give 
every hope of a happy spirit of collaboration in the future work of 
the Committee. “ Ft was recognised ”, as Mr. Huston, United States 
employers’ delegate, declared, “ that industrial peace was necessary 
and that the establishment of productive and positive industrial 
peace could not be left to chance.” The Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee showed at its very first session that it will be able to make a 
valuable contribution to the achievement of this object. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


ENTRY INTO FORCE OF THE AMENDED CONSTITUTION 


The amended Constitution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion came into force on 20 April 1948. 


The necessary reforms in the Constitution of the International Labour Organis- 
ation, required to adapt it more effectively to social conditions in the post-war 
world and to the new structure of international organisation, have for several 
years been the subject of detailed discussion. In 1944, at its session in Philadelphia, 
the Conference considered the problem of revising the Constitution and adopted 
a Declaration defining the aims and purposes of the International Labour Organis- 
ation! ; this Declaration now forms part of the amended Constitution. Consti- 
tutional revision was again discussed in Paris in 1945, and in 1946 was studied 
by a tripartite Conference Delegation which had been instructed to prepare a 
report on all aspects of the question. The International Labour Conference finally 
adopted the amended Constitution by a unanimous vote at Montreal in October 
1946. 

The new provisions of the Constitution, a summary of which has already been 
given in the International Labour Review *, determine the relations between the 
International Labour Organisation and the United Nations and the various inter- 
national organisations ; clarify the obligations of States Members as regards 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Conference ; and improve 
the procedure for their application to non-metropolitan territories. Other provisions 
aim at clarifying the special position of federal States and take account of the 
regional aspects of labour regulation discussed at special conferences during the 
last few years. Finally, the amendments take account of the growing responsibilities 
of the Governing Body, which establishes plans for the future work of the Office 
and supervises their execution. 

The fact that within eighteen months 37 of the States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, constituting the two-thirds majority required to 
bring the amended Constitution into force, have declared themselves in favour, 
shows the importance they attach to furnishing the Organisation with more effective 
procedures. These must be such as to allow the Organisation to carry out every 
new task laid upon it as the result of social change, and increase still further the 
importance of the role played by international labour legislation and, above all, 
those practical achievements which have always been the ultimate aim of the 


Organisation. 





Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 37-39. 
* Idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan-Feb. 1947, pp. 10-18. 
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THE 31ST SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 


At the invitation of the Government of the United States of 
America, the Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided that the 31st 
Session of the International Labour Conference should take place 
at San Francisco, opening on 17 June 1948 and continuing until 
about 10 July. 


During this period of a little over three weeks, the Conference will have before 
it an extremely long and important agenda. This includes first of all matters for 
discussion which may be described as constitutional or traditional—the Director- 
General’s Report, financial and budgetary questions, and reports on the application 
of Conventions. 

In addition to these, the Conference will have to resume examination of several 
questions which have already been the subject of “ first discussion” within the 
meaning of the Standing Orders of the Conference—i.e., the first stage of the 
double discussion procedure—or have undergone a preliminary examination or 
study such as will enable the procedure of single discussion to be adopted. The 
Conference will also proceed to a first discussion of several new and important 
questions. Lastly, the agenda includes the partial revision of two Conventions 
adopted by previous sessions. 


Procedure in the Adoption of Conventions or Recommendations. 


Before going further, it may be convenient to describe briefly the chief stages 
leading up to the adoption of Conventions or Recomme ndations by the Conference. 


Double discussion procedure. When a question which has been placed on its 
agenda is to be dealt with in accordance with the double discussion procedure, 


the International Labour Office prepares a preliminary report describing the law 
and practice in the different countries and including any other relevant information, 
together with a questionnaire. This report, with a questionnaire which calls for 
replies with reasons, is sent to Governments by the Office within the time limits 
laid down in the Standing Orders of the Conference. Then, on the basis of the 
Governments’ replies, the Office prepares a further report bringing out more 
exactly the principal points which the Conference might consider ; this is also 
sent to Governments, and is subsequently submitted for discussion by the Confer- 
ence (the “ first discussion”). If the Conference considers that the question is 
suitable for treatment in a Convention or Recommendation, it adopts a resolution 
to that effect and may either itself place the question on the agenda of the next 
session or formally invite the Governing Body to include it in the agenda of a 
subsequent session. 

On the basis of the replies of Governments to the questionnaire mentioned 
above, and having regard also to the first discussion at the Conference, the Office 
then prepares one or several drafts for Conventions or Recommendations and 
sends these to the Governments with a request to notify any amendments or remarks 
which they may wish to put forward. Lastly, when it has examined the replies 
of Governments to this last communication, the Office prepares a final report 
including the texts—with any appropriate amendments—of the draft Conventions 
or Recommendations. This report and the texts, having been sent to Governments 
within the time limits laid down in the Standing Orders, are then examined by the 
Conference at the session for which the “second discussion” of the question 
figures on the agenda. It is at the close of this second discussion that the Conference 
is expected to vote on the drafts for Conventions or Recommendations. 


Single discussion procedure. The single discussion procedure also involves 
sending to all Governments a report on the question at issue, containing a review 
of law and practice in the different countries, together with a questionnaire so 
composed that draft Conventions or Recommendations may subsequently be 
prepared. The questionnaire asks the Governments for replies with reasons, and 
on the basis of these replies the Office puts together a final report containing 
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one or more draft Conventions or Recommendations. Alternatively, if the question 
has already been examined at a preparatory technical conference, the Office may 
prepare its final report directly on the basis of the proceedings and conclusions 
of this preparatory meeting ; the final report, with the draft Conclusions or 
Recommendations included in it, is of course communicated to the Governments 
of States Members, and the drafts are used by the Conference for its single discus- 
sion, which may lead to the adoption of one or more Conventions or Recommend- 
ations on the subject. 

The proceedings described above may appear somewhat long and cumbrous ; 
but it is thanks to this thorough preparation of reports and texts, with the aid at 
all stages of the competent ministries and services of the States Members of the 
Organisation, that it is possible, in the relatively short time for which the Confer- 
ence actually meets, to produce Conventions—that is to say, international treaties— 
and to obtain the agreement necessary for effective application of the measures 
for which they provide. 


Agenda of the 31st Session. 

The agenda of the 31st Session of the Conference, as communicated to the 
Governments of States Members of the International Labour Organisation, reads 
as follows !: 

I. Director-General’s Report. 

II. Financial and budgetary questions. 

III. Reports on the application of Conventions. 

IV. Employment service organisation (second discussion) and Revision of 
the Convention concerning fee-charging employment agencies, 1933 (No. 34). 

V. Vocational guidance (first discussion). 

VI. Wages: 
(a) General report (preliminary discussion) ; 
(6) Fair wages clause in public contracts (first discussion) ; 
(c) Protection of wages (first discussion). 

VII. Freedom of association and protection of the right to organise (single 
discussion). 

VIII. Application of the principles of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and co-operation 
between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations (first dis- 
cussion). 

IX. Partial revision of the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, and of 
the Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934. 

X. Partial revision of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Con- 
vention, 1919. 

XI. Substitution for the provisions of the Night Work (Women) Convention 
(Revised), 1934, and of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 
1919, contained in the Schedule to the Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan 
Territories) Convention, 1947, of the corresponding provisions of the revising 
Conventions now proposed. 

XII. Privileges and immunities of the International Labour Organisation. 


I. The Director-General’s Report. In accordance with the Standing Orders, the 
Conference will have before it a report submitted by the Director-General of the 
I.L.0O. It has been considered that the Conference, which devotes much of its 
proceedings to the treatment of questions of definite and restricted scope, should 





1 Notes on the reports prepared by the Office for the following items on the agenda will be 
found in the Review: item I, below, p. 703; item III, ibid.; item IV, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, 
p. 385, and Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. 276; item V, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 518, and 
below, p. 703 ; item VI (a), below, p. 704; item VI (b), Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947 p. 385, and 
Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 419 ; item VI (c), Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 665, and 
below, p. 704; item VII, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 419; item VIII, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 
1947, p. 385, and Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 665 and below, p. 704 ; item IX, Vol. LVII, No. 3, 
Mar. 1948, p. 276; item X, ibid.; item XI, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 420; item XII, 
below, p. 705. 
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also be enabled to examine the great social problems of the day. A brief analysis 
of the discussion which took place at the 30th Session of the Conference (in June 
and July 1947) with regard to the report submitted by the Director-General to 
that session, will be found in a previous issue of the Review! ; reference to this 
analysis will give some idea of the wide scope of the debates on the Director- 
General’s report and the great variety of questions raised. 


II. Financial and budgetary questions. The Conference will be called upon to 
examine and approve the Budget of the International Labour Organisation for 
1949, which received the approval of the Governing Body at its last session (March 
1948). It also deals with any other financial question which may be submitted 
to it in accordance with the Financial Regulations. 


III. Reports on the application of Conventions. Under the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation, each State Member of the Organisation under- 
takes to make an annual report to the International Labour Office on the measures 
which it has taken to give effect to the Conventions to which it is a party. The 
Director-General then lays before the Conference a summary of the annual reports 
communicated by the Governments. This session of the Conference will also have 
to examine the report of the Committee of Experts on the Application of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, which met in Geneva early in April 1948. 


IV. Employment Service Organisation ; V. Vocational Guidance. The organis- 
ation of employment services was the subject of first discussion at the 30th Session 
of the Conference *, which adopted, on 8 July 1947, a resolution placing the follow- 
ing questions on the agenda of the next general session: employment service 
organisation (with a view to final decision on a Convention and Recommendation 
on the subject) ; and revision of the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Conven- 
tion, 1933 (No. 34). 

As regards vocational guidance, the International Labour Conference has 
repeatedly shown its interest in this question on past occasions. In 1938, for 
instance, it adopted a special resolution—connected with its decisions on vocational 
training—which called attention to the gradual recognition of vocational guidance 
as a necessary preliminary to all satisfactory vocational education, and asked 
the Governing Body to consider placing the question on the agenda of a very 
early session of the Conference. In 1945, when dealing with the protection of 
children and young workers, the Conference gave further expression to its interest 
in vocational guidance. At the 101st session of the Governing Body, it was unanim- 
ously decided that the question of vocational guidance should be included in the 
agenda of the 31st Session of the Conference in accordance with the double dis- 
cussion procedure. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the present urgency of these two questions, 
which form at this time a particularly important feature of the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. Indeed, at the request of the Manpower Sub- 
Committee of the Economic Commission for Europe, which met in Geneva from 
11 to 18 March 1948, and of a Manpower Conference attended by 16 Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, which was held in Rome in January- 
February 1948, the Governing Body has authorised the Office to undertake urgent 
work of a practical character on manpower problems ; this relates particularly 
to vocational training and retraining, an international classification of occupations 
for manpower purposes and the collection and distribution of periodical informa- 
tion on manpower deficits and surpluses. 

Last year, in its conclusions relating to a Convention on Employment Service 
Organisation, the Conference pointed out that one of the essential functions of 
such a service is to increase occupational and geographical mobility with the 
object of adjusting the supply of labour to employment opportunities in the various 
occupations and areas, and vocational guidance is again described as an essential 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 255. 

2 Of the 763 reports which should reach the Office in accordance with this provision, 606 had 
been received by 19 April 1948. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 271. 
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prelude to vocational training or retraining. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
two questions will give rise to thorough discussion, which may enable practical 
results to be achieved within a short time. 


VI. Wages. There is no question of greater importance to the workers of all 
countries than those connected with wage policy, and it is therefore natural that 
the Conference should have dealt with some of these problems in past years, more 
particularly in the Minimum Wage-Fixing Convention and Recommendation, 
1928, the Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work Convention, 1938, and the Wages, 
Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1946. The Conference has also 
repeatedly examined wage problems as they arise out of other matters, and has 
included provisions on the subject in Conventions and Recommendations essen- 
tially aimed at other purposes. 

Nevertheless, the Conference had never previously had the opportunity of 
considering wage policy as a whole, in its relation to economic and social policies 
in general. It was for this reason that the Governing Body decided to include 
the general problem of wages in the agenda of the 31st Session of the Conference, 
in accordance with a procedure which would enable it to establish a special com- 
mittee on the subject but which would not oblige it to consider adopting a Con- 
vention or Recommendation at the 31st Session. 

In addition, the Governing Body has placed on the agenda of this same session, 
in accordance with the double discussion procedure, certain particular aspects 
of the wages problem, on which the Conference, after a first discussion in 1948, 
will be able in 1949 to adopt a Convention or Recommendation on the lines which 
may appear appropriate. The specific aspects which the Governing Body has 
chosen for this purpose are “ fair wage clauses ” in public contracts and protection 
of wages. 

VII. Freedom of association and protection of the right to organise. It was at 
the request of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations that the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. decided to include the question of freedom of asso- 
ciation and industrial relations in the agenda of the 30th Session of the Conference.* 
The Conference then decided, after approving the report of the Committee estab- 
lished on this subject, to place the question of “ freedom of association and pro- 
tection of the right to organise ” on the agenda of the 31st Session for adoption 
at that session of one or several Conventions. 


VIII. Application of the principles of the right to organise and to bargain collec- 
tively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations. Confirming the report 
of the same Committee, the 30th Session of the Conference decided also to place 
on the agenda of the 31st Session the group of questions which are set out above, 
for first discussion, as a single item. The Conference based its decision on the view 
that these matters were not appropriate for inclusion in a Convention in 1948 
because they would require much fuller consideration and would need to be 
amplified and extended. 

The questions of freedom of association and protection of the right to organise, 
and the group of problems figuring as the eighth item on the agenda, have a 
general significance and a present public appeal no less powerful than their 
immediate practical importance to the persons directly concerned—.e., the workers 
and employers. Seen from within the framework of the International Labour 
Organisation, a discussion of these matters by the best qualified authority—the 
Conference—and resultant action in accordance with the procedure defined above 
are the more urgent because one or other aspect, or indeed the whole body, of this 
problem is raised regularly at the Organisation’s Regional Conferences and has 
been before every session of its various Industrial Committees.? 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 277. 

*Cf.: “The Third Conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation”, pp. 327 et seq., International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946 ; 
“Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.0.”, pp. 434-435, idem, Vol. LVII, No. 5, 
May 1948 ; “Second Session of the I.L.O. Inland Transport Committee”, p. 558, idem, Vol. LV, 
No. 6, May 1947; and “Second Session of the I.L.O. Iron and Steel Committee”, p. 301, idem, 
Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947. 
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Items IX, X and XI of the agenda relate to the revision of the Conventions 
concerning the night work of women and of young persons in industry, and to 
certain modifications consequent on this revision which would have to be made 
in the Schedule to the Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947. The principal object of the proposed revision is to give the definition of the 
term “ night ” in these texts a more flexible character, so as to permit application 
of a system of two day shifts, which has taken on considerable importance in the 
post-war industry of a number of countries. 


XII. Privileges and Immunities of the International Labour Organisation. 
To place this question in its proper setting, it will suffice to say that, at its second 
session, in a resolution dated 21 November 1947, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations approved a Convention on the privileges and immunities of the 
specialised agencies. 

This Convention is divided into two separate parts : one of a general nature, 
defining the standard privileges and immunities applicable to all the specialised 
agencies and based, in general, on the United Nations Convention on privileges 
and immunities ; and nine draft annexes relating to each of the existing specialised 
agencies. The object of the annexes is to adapt the standard clauses to each of 
the specialised agencies and to define the extent to which they apply to the 
specialised agency concerned. 

In order that the Convention on privileges and immunities should apply to 
the International Labour Organisation, the annex concerning the Organisation 
must therefore first be adopted by the International Labour Conference and 
transmitted to the United Nations. 

Reference is made, elsewhere in the present number, to another important 
event closely affecting the work of the Conference, namely the coming into force 
of the Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation, which was adopted in 1946. 

Owing to the difficulty which some countries find in obtaining the necessary 
foreign exchange, it is probable that delegations going to San Francisco will not 
be accompanied by a large number of experts, although the character of the agenda 


eminently justifies the presence at the Conference of such experts. It is certain 
that all those who take part in the Conference will find a heavy task awaiting 
them at San Francisco ; but it will be a task worthy of their keenest efforts. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE 31ST SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The International Labour Office has recently published the 
Report of the Director-General and reports on the application of 
Conventions, vocational guidance, wages (a general report and a 
report on the protection of wages), industrial relations, and privileges 
and immunities of the International Labour Organisation, the first, 
third, fifth, sixth, eight and twelfth items respectively on the agenda 
of the 31st Session of the Conference. The decennial report of the 
Governing Body on the working of the Convention (No. 34) concern- 
ing fee-charging employment agencies (1933) has also been published. 
Notes on these reports will be found below in the “Bibliography” 
section. 





* See above, p. 618. 
* See p. 703. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


THE NEW BULGARIAN CONSTITUTION 


Po.LiTIcAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROVISIONS 


The Constitution of the Bulgarian People’s Republic came into 
force on 9 December 1947 after it had been adopted by the National 
Assembly. The Constitution, which consists of 101 articles divided 
into 11 chapters, is mainly concerned with the organisation of the 
political régime, but a number of important provisions relate to social 
and economic affairs. One chapter is entirely devoted to what 
constitutes in effect a declaration of the rights and duties of the 
citizen. 


Political Régime. 


Bulgaria is declared to be a “ People’s Republic based on representative govern- 
ment ”, that is to say that “ all power comes from the people ” and that the people 
exercises its power in the free choice of its representatives by direct election with 
universal suffrage. The people’s representatives are responsible to the electors 
and “may be recalled before the expiry of their mandate ” under conditions to 
be determined by law. 

The supreme authority of State is the “ Narodno Sobranie”, consisting of 
all the elected deputies. It is the “ sole legislative body ”, and is vested under the 
Constitution with the full authority of the State in all its aspects. Its members 
are elected for four years. 

Members of the Government (Council of Ministers) are elected by, and subject 
to recall by, the Narodno Sobranie, and are entirely responsible to the latter. 

At the local government level, power is exercised by People’s Councils in the 
communes and districts, elected for three years and provided with executive 
services. The Councils are to carry out their responsibilities in accordance with 
the wishes of the mass of the people and in consultation with the various bodies 
representing them, such as, in particular, the workers’ organisations. Each Council 
is to give a report of its activity to the electors not less than once every twelve 
months. 


Economic Régime. 


Means of production may belong to the State, to co-operatives, or to individuals 

Those declared to be State property and endowed with special protection 
include : all forms of natural wealth ; railway and air transport ; posts, telegraphs 
and telephones ; and all branches of activity or individual undertakings in industry, 
commerce, transport or credit which may be declared nationalised. The State 
may undertake management itself, or entrust the management of such means 
of production to other persons or bodies. 

Co-operative associations are to be encouraged and assisted by the State. 

Private property and private enterprise are recognised and protected by law, 
provided that their exercise is not contrary to the public interest. Private property 
acquired by work and saving, and succession thereto, are to enjoy special protection. 

The State is to direct the economic activity of the nation in accordance with 
a plan for the maximum development of the national economy and the improve- 
ment of public welfare. In the preparation and execution of the plan, the State 
is to seek the active co-operation of associations and institutions of occupational, 
economic and social character. It has power to control both domestic and foreign 
trade.? 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 313. 
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Social Régime. 

Work is recognised as a basic social and economic factor and is to be a special 
concern of the State, which is required to support workers’ associations and 
co-operatives, grant credits to workers on advantageous terms, give them special 
consideration in matters of taxation, and so on. 












Declaration of the Rights and Duties of the Citizen. 

The Constitution declares that all citizens are equal before the law and forbids 
any propaganda to stir up national, religious or racial hatred. Women are to 
enjoy the same rights as men in economic, social, political and cultural life. Special 
protection is to be given to maternity, the family and the child. Every citizen is 
guaranteed the right to work ; the State is to ensure the effective enjoyment of 
this right and of the right to holidays, social insurance, medical aid and education. 
Freedom of conscience and worship is guaranteed to all citizens, together with 
freedom of the press and of assembly. Freedom of association is guaranteed, on 
condition that it is not exercised contrary to the interests of public order or with 
intent to overthrow the Constitution.’ 













NATIONALISATION MEASURES 







Acting under the powers explicitly recognised to it by the Consti 
tution, the State has carried out a number of important nationalisa- 
tion measures. By an Act of 23 December 1947 2, the executive 
regulations of which were promulgated in February 1948 °, all 
private industrial and mining undertakings have been nationalised. 
In many cases the nationalisation Act is no more than the legal 
recognition of a previously existing situation, as many undertakings 
had already been taken over de facto by the State. The Act to 
nationalise the banks came into effect at about the same date, and 
private transport undertakings operating on a nation-wide basis 
have also been nationalised by Order of the Council of Ministers. 














Industry and Mining. 

The scope of the Act is defined under two headings. Firstly, it brings under 
national ownership all private undertakings in a wide range of industries specified 
in the Act : metallurgy, certain branches of light engineering, chemicals, foodstuffs, 
building, forestry, textiles, electricity generating, paper manufacture, etc. Secondly, 
8,896 undertakings are listed by name, selected with regard to their capacity and 
their importance in the national economy. Branches of activity not subject to 
nationalisation include bona fide co-operatives and independent trades, and printing 
presses owned by public organisations. Foreign-owned undertakings listed in the 
peace treaty are also excluded from the scope of nationalisation. Agreements 
made by a nationalised undertaking since 1 January 1947 of a nature to place 
obstacles in the way of nationalisation are to be deemed null and void, irrespective 
of the parties concerned. 

The owners of nationalised undertakings will receive compensation from the 
State in the form of securities bearing annual interest, the amount of such securities 
being calculated on the basis of the undertaking’s assessment for property-tax, 
subject to deduction of a progressively increasing percentage. The Council of 
Ministers is empowered to refuse compensation in certain cases of anti-national 
activity on the part of the owner (collaboration with nazism or fascism, monarchist 
activity since 1944, or service as foreign agents). Any person attempting to impede 
or to defraud nationalisation is liable to confiscation of goods and the penalties 


established for sabotage. " 


































1 Drzhaven Vestnik, No. 284, 6 Dec. 1947. 
* Idem, No. 302, 27 Dec. 1947. 
* Idem, No. 39, 18 Feb. 1948. 
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From the date of coming into force of the Act, the owners, managers, directors, 
accountants and technical staff of each nationalised undertaking are subject to 
civil mobilisation, unless exempted by written order ; such mobilisation is to be 
effective for a period not exceeding six months. 

The application of the Act has led to the dissolution of the General Association 
of Bulgarian Industry and its local branches, and the nationalisation of all their 
fixed and movable property without compensation. The only employers’ organis- 
ations still in existence are thus the Traders’ Association, the Independent Trades 
Association and the Peasants’ Association. 

During the first six months after nationalisation, undertakings are authorised 
to cancel any agreements previously made, with whatever person or persons. 
Certain nationalised undertakings in the same branch or in allied branches of 
industry may be amalgamated by Ministerial Order. 

The State will only take over the liabilities of a nationalised undertaking up 
to the amount of its assets. 

Workers and employees in nationalised undertakings have the rights and duties 
of State servants. They are liable for any acts committed in the course of their 
employment, including torts and felonies as well as acts of indiscipline. As State 
servants, they are required to take an oath of allegiance to the Bulgarian People’s 
Republic. 


Banks. 


Ownership of the banks has been taken over by the State, which is given a 
monopoly of all banking operations. The Bulgarian National Bank and the Bulga- 
rian Investment Bank are declared the universal heirs of all banking institutions. 
Any changes in the constitution of such institutions (other than those required 
by law) made since 1 September 1947 are to be deemed null and void in so far as 
they affect relations with the two national banks. Shareholders are to be compen- 
sated partly in cash and partly in securities, the rate of compensation being subject 
to reduction in proportion to the total value of the shares held. 

The Bulgarian National Bank is an independent banking institution with 
unlimited capital ; its assets are separate from those of the State and the Bank 
cannot be held liable for State debts. The National Bank is responsible for the 
note issue, the stability of the national currency, provision of credit for the national 
economy, financial control of industrial undertakings, the national credit, the 
fixing of bank charges, currency control and, generally speaking, all bank opera- 
tions. The Bank is directed by an Administrator assisted by an Advisory Board, 
and carries out its functions under supervision of the Minister of Finance. Its 
employees have the rights and duties of State servants. 

The Bulgarian Investment Bank is constituted on similar lines ; its principal 
function is to provide a non-profit-making credit service, financed from the State 
Budget and by long-term loans, for industry, electric power supply, mines, . agri- 
culture, transport, building, and all investments required under the national 
economic plan. It must ensure that the credits granted are economically ma: 

The People’s Banks will continue to operate as deposit and credit banks, and 
will retain their co-operative structure. 

The Act to nationalise the banks is supplemented by a series of executive 
regulations providing for imprisonment or heavy fines for persons contravening 
its provisions. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY IN INDIA 


On 6 April 1948 the Minister for Industry and Supply presented 
to the Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative) a Resolution 
outlining the Government of India’s industrial policy. The Resolu- 
tion, which constitutes the first authoritative pronouncement on the 





* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent, Sofia. 
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Government’s industrial policy since the Dominion of India came 
into existence on 15 August 1947, was approved by the Constituent 
Assembly on 7 April 1948. 


Objectives. 

Stating that the nation has now set itself to establish a social order in which 
justice and equality of opportunity will be ensured for all the people, the Resolution 
announces that the immediate objective is to provide educational facilities and 
health services on a much wider scale, and to promote a rapid rise in the standard 
of living of the people by exploiting the latent resources of the country, increasing 
production and offering opportunities to all for employment in the service of the 
community. For this purpose, careful planning and integrated effort over the 
whole field of national activity are necessary ; and the Government of India 
proposes to establish a National Planning Commission to formulate programmes 
of development and to secure their execution. These programmes include : the 
total reservation of certain spheres of industry for State enterprise and making 
the State exclusively responsible for the establishment of new undertakings in a 
number of basic industries including coal and iron and steel ; regulation and control 
by the Central Government of a number of major industries ; the co-ordination 
and integration of cottage and small-scale industries with large-scale industries, 
and the establishment of a Cottage Industries Board ; the promotion of co-operative 
enterprise in the industrial sphere ; the establishment of suitable tripartite and 
bipartite machinery at the Central, regional and unit levels to ensure the fullest 
co-operation between labour and management, and the setting up of machinery 
to advise on fair wages, fair remuneration for capital and conditions of labour. * 
In the present state of India’s economy, with the mass of the people below subsis- 
tence level, the emphasis, the Government of India feels, should be on the expansion 
of production, both agricultural and industrial ; and in particular on the production 
of capital equipment, of goods satisfying the basic needs of the people, and of 
commodities the export of which will increase earnings of foreign exchange. A mere 
redistribution of existing wealth would make no essential difference to the people 
and would merely mean the distribution of poverty. 


State Participation in Industry. 


The problem of State participation in industry and the conditions in which 
private enterprise should be allowed to operate must be judged in this context. 
Under present conditions, the mechanism and the resources of the State may not 
permit it to function forthwith in industry as widely as may be desirable. The 
Government is taking steps to remedy the situation ; in particular, it is considering 
steps to create a body of men trained in business methods and management. 
It feels however, that for some time to come, the State could contribute more 
quickly to the increase of national wealth by expanding its present activities 
wherever it is already operating and by concentrating on a new unit of production 
in other fields, rather than on acquiring and running existing units. Meanwhile 
private enterprise, properly directed and regulated, has a valuable role to play. 

Basing itself on the above considerations, the Government of India has divided 
industries into four groups — (i) industries which will be exclusively the monopoly 
of the Central Government ; (ii) industries in which existing private undertakings 
will be allowed to continue under private ownership and management for a period 
of ten years and allowed all facilities for efficient working and reasonable expansion, 
but in which the establishment of new undertakings will be the exclusive respon- 
sibility of the State ; (iii) certain basic industries of importance, the planning and 
regulation of which by the Central Government is necessary in the national interest 
and which will, therefore, be subject to Central regulation and control ; and (iv) 
the remaining industries which will normally be open to private enterprise, indi- 
vidual as well as co-operative. 





1 For the latest previous statement on the Government of India’s industrial policy, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, p. 50. 
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The manufacture of arms and ammunition, the production and control of 
atomic energy, and the ownership and management of railway transport are to 
be the exclusive monopoly of the Central Government. 

In the case of the following industries, the State—which, in this context, 
includes Central, provincial and Indian State Governments and other public 
authorities such as municipal corporations—will be exclusively responsible for the 
establishment of new undertakings, except where, in the national interest, the 
State itself finds it necessary to secure the co-operation of private enterprise 
subject to such control and regulation as the Central Government may prescribe : 
coal; iron and steel; aircraft manufacture ; shipbuilding ; the manufacture of 
telephone, telegraph and wireless apparatus, excluding radio receiving sets ; and 
mineral oils. The existing privately owned undertakings in these industries, 
however, will be allowed to develop for a period of ten years, during which they 
will be allowed all facilities for efficient working and reasonable expansion. At the 
end of this period the whole matter will be reviewed and a decision taken in the 
light of the circumstances obtaining at the time ; if the State decides to acquire 
any unit, compensation will be awarded on a fair and equitable basis. 

The following 18 basic industries, whose location is governed by economic 
factors of importance to the whole of India, or which require considerable invest- 
ment or a high degree of technical skill, are to be subject to Central regulation 
and control : salt ; automobiles and tractors ; prime movers ; electric engineering ; 
other heavy machinery ; machine tools ; heavy chemicals, fertilisers and pharma- 
ceutics and drugs; electro-chemical industries; non-ferrous metals; rubber 
manufactures ; power and industrial alcohol ; cotton and woollen textiles ; cement ; 
paper and newsprint ; air and sea transport ; minerals; and industries related 
to defence. The Government of India, while retaining the ultimate direction over 
this field of industry, will consult the Governments of the provinces and Indian 
States at all stages and fully associate them in the formulation and execution of 
plans. Besides these Governments, representatives of industry and labour will 
also be associated with the Central Government in the Industrial Advisory Council 
and other bodies. 

The rest of the industrial field will normally be open to private enterprise, 
individual as well as co-operative. The Government, however, makes it clear 
that the State will also progressively participate in this field, and will not hesitate 
to intervene whenever the progress of an industry under private enterprise is 
unsatisfactory. The Central Government has already embarked on enterprises 
such as large river-valley development schemes, which are multi-purpose projects 
of great magnitude, involving extensive generation of hydro-electric power and 
irrigation on a vast scale. It has also undertaken the production of fertiliser on a 
very large scale, and has in view other enterprises such as the manufacture of 
essential drugs and of synthetic oil from coal ; many provincial and State Govern- 
ments are also proceeding on similar lines. 


Cottage Industries. 


Cottage and small-scale industries have, in the opinion of the Government 
of India, a very important role in the national economy, as they offer scope for 
individual, village or co-operative enterprise, and means for the rehabilitation 
of displaced persons. They are also particularly suited for the better utilisation 
of local resources and for the achievement of local self-sufficiency in certain types 
of essential consumer goods such as food, cloth and agricultural implements. The 
Government of India, therefore, proposes to investigate how far and in what 
manner these industries can be co-ordinated and integrated with large-scale 
industries. It will examine, for example, how the textile mill industry can be 
made complementary to, rather than competitive with, the handloom industry, 
the country’s largest and best organised cottage industry. In certain other lines 
of production, such as agricultural implements, textile accessories, and parts 
of machine tools, it should be possible to produce components on a cottage-industry 
scale and assemble these into their final product at a factory. The Government 
will also investigate how far industries at present highly centralised can be decentral- 
ised with advantage. In order to foster small-scale industries, the Government 
proposes to establish a Cottage Industries Board and to set up a Cottage and Small- 
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scale Industries Directorate within the Directorate-General of Industries and 
Supplies. Experience in China has shown what mobile co-operative units can 
achieve in this sphere and one of the main objectives in India will be to give a 
distinctly co-operative bias to this field of industry. 


Profit-Sharing. 

The Government recognises that to achieve its objective, viz., to secure the 
maximum increase in production, it is very essential to ensure the fullest co-opera- 
tion between labour and management and the maintenance of stable and friendly 
relations between them. Accepting a resolution on this subject adopted by the 
Industrial Conference held at Delhi in December 1947 demanding that “ the 
system of remuneration to capital as well as labour must be so devised that... 
both would share the product of their common effort, after making provision 
for payment of fair wages to labour, a fair return on capital employed in the 
industry and reasonable reserves for the maintenance and expansion of the under- 
taking ”, the Government suggests that labour’s share of the profits should be 
on a sliding scale normally varying with production. It proposes, in addition to 
the over-all regulation of industry by the State, to establish machinery for advising 
on fair wages, fair remuneration for capital, and conditions of labour. 


Joint Production Machinery. 


Steps will also be taken simultaneously to associate labour in all matters 
concerning industrial production. The machinery which the Government proposes 
to set up for this purpose will function at different levels, centrally, regionally 
and in the unit. At the centre, there will be a Central Advisory Council, which 
will cover the entire field of industry, and will have under it committees for each 
major industry. These committees may be split up into subcommittees dealing 
with specific questions relating to the industry, e.g., production, industrial relations, 
wage fixation, and distribution of profits. The regional machinery under the 
provincial Governments will consist of provincial advisory boards which, like the 
Central Advisory Council, will cover the entire field of industry within the province ; 
they will have under them provincial committees for each major industry. The 
provincial committees may also be split up into various subcommittees dealing 
with specific questions relating to production, wage fixation and industrial relations. 
Below the provincial committees will come the works committees and the produc- 
tion committees attached to each major industrial establishment. The works 
committees and the production committees will be bipartite in character, consisting 
of representatives of employers and workers only, in equal numbers. All other 
committees will be tripartite, with representatives of Government, employers 
and workers. 


Foreign Capital. 

Referring specifically to the participation of foreign capital and enterprise, 
particularly as regards industrial technique and knowledge, the Government of 
India recognises that such participation will be of value to the rapid industrialis- 
ation of the country. It is, however, of the opinion that the conditions under which 
foreign capital may participate in Indian industry should be carefully regulated 
by suitable legislation which it proposes to introduce. Such legislation will provide 
for the scrutiny and approval by the Central Government of every individual 
case of participation of foreign capital and management in industry. It will provide 
that, as a rule, the major interest in ownership, and effective control, should always 
be in Indian hands. In all cases, the training of suitable Indian personnel for the 
purpose of eventually replacing foreign experts will be insisted upon. 

Finally, the Government of India proposes so to design its tariff policy as to 
prevent unfair foreign competition and to promote the utilisation of India’s 
resources without imposing unjustifiable burdens on the consumer. The system 
of taxation will be reviewed and readjusted where necessary to encourage saving 
and productive investment and to prevent undue concentration of wealth in a 
small section of the population. 


1 Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 6 Apr. 1948, pp. 533-538. 
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ORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Kingdom Agricultural Act of 1947 received the Royal 
Assent on 6 August 1947. ? 


The Act, which may be regarded as the outcome of a suecessful wartime 
experience, is designed to secure a stable and efficient agriculture “ capable of 
producing such part of the nation’s food and other agricultural produce as in the 
national interest it is desirable to produce in the United Kingdom ”. 

The Act is divided into five parts. In return for the provision under Part 1 
of assured markets for agricultural produce at minimum prices consistent with 
adequate remuneration for farmers and farm workers, the Minister of Agriculture 
has assumed under Part 2 powers of supervision over agricultural efficiency and 
powers of dispossession in cases of inefficiency. Part 3 is designed to improve 
landlord-tenant relations and to provide maximum security for tenants compatible 
with agricultural efficiency. Part 4 is designed to assist county and borough 
councils to develop smallholdings for agricultural workers, and Part 5 deals with 
the administrative machinery required for the working of the Act, and includes 
provision for the collection of agricultural statistics. Parts 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the Act 
apply to England and Wales only ; Part 1 applies to Scotland and Northern Ireland 
also. 


Guaranteed Prices, Assured Markets and Adequate Wages. 

Prices determined under the Act are to be consistent with “ proper remuneration 
and living cohditions for farmers and workers in agriculture, and an adequate 
return on capital invested in the industry ”. The determination of prices will be 
carried out in the light of annual and special reviews of the agricultural industry ; 
prices will be announced in sufficient time for farmers to plan production accord- 
ingly. 


Good Estate Management and Good Husbandry. 

The adequacy of estate management, having regard to the character and 
situation of the land, is determined by the extent to which the owner is providing, 
improving or maintaining fixed equipment in the interests of efficient production. 

Good husbandry is judged against the background of prevailing estate manage- 
ment and the character and situation of the unit by reference to the kind, quality 
and quantity of produce derived from it, and by whether or not the unit is being 
kept in a condition to ensure maintenance of this output in the future. Specifically, 
provisions refer to: 

(a) the treatment of permanent pasture ; 

(b) the condition of arable land ; 

(c) the quality of livestock management ; 

(d) the precautions taken against disease and insect pests ; 

(e) the protection provided for harvested crops ; and 

(f) the adequacy of maintenance and repair work. 


In the interests of efficient agriculture and good estate management, the 
Minister of Agriculture may place an unsatisfactory owner or occupier under a 
Supervision Order and issue directives to secure good estate management or good 
husbandry, as the case may be. In the case of non-compliance, the land may be 
purchased compulsorily, or the occupier may be given notice. 


Agricultural Holdings. 


Compensation for improvements or deterioration. On the termination of a lease, 
tenants are to be compensated for improvements by an amount equal to the 
increase in the value of the holding, having regard to its character and situation 





110 and 11 Geo. 6, ch. 48. 
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and the average requirements of tenants reasonably skilled in husbandry. The 
consent of the landlord, or failing that, the approval of the Minister of Agriculture 
is required for carrying out long-term improvements. 

Compensation can also be claimed by the landlord from the tenant for dilapi- 
dation or deterioration and damage to the holding. 


Compensation for disturbance. A tenant may justly claim compensation for 
disturbance in respect of loss attributable to quitting the holding, unless he has 
been neglecting the rules of good husbandry, failing to pay rent or prejudicing 
the interest of the landlord in the holding, or has become bankrupt, or in the 
ease of his death within three months of the tenancy contract being drawn up. 
The minimum compensation for disturbance is the equivalent of one year’s rent 
and the maximum compensation the equivalent of two year’s rent. 

The Minister of Agriculture may withhold his consent to disturbance of the 
tenant unless he is satisfied that more efficient use will be made of the land. Pro- 
vision is made for appeal by either landlcrd or tenant from the Minister’s decision 
to the Agricultural Land Tribunal (this tribunal is established under the Act). 


Variation of Terms of Contracts of Tenancy. 


On the renewal of a lease, no increase of rental is permitted for improvements 
carried out by the tenant ; equally, no reduction of rent is permissible for damage 
or deterioration caused by the tenant. 

The Minister may make a direction, varying the terms of a tenancy in respect 
of such matters as the extent of permanent pasture or maintenance, repair and 
insurance of fixed equipment. 

Provision is made for securing written tenancy agreements under arbitration 
on the request of either landlord or tenant. 

In the case of disturbance, tenants’ claims have a prior charge over other claims 
on the -holding. 

Generally, tenancies are to be construed as the letting of land for a year. 


Smallholdings. 

Definition. A smallholding is defined as one that is used or intended to be used 
for agriculture, exceeding one acre but not exceeding 50 acres, or one which, while 
exceeding 50 acres, does not exceed 75 acres and of which the annual full fair 
rent does not exceed £150. 


Provision of smallholdings. County and borough councils are obliged under 
the authority of the Minister of Agriculture to acquire land fcr smallholdings 
to the extent of the demand shown by the number of applications for these holdings. 
The Minister has discretionary powers over schemes as regards suitability of land, 
costs, and the general interests of agriculture ; the size, layout and equipment of 
smallholdings under this scheme are also supervised and approved by the Minister. 

Smallholdings may also be provided by the Minister directly. 


Management. The smallholding authority is authorised to assist in the co-oper- 
ative use of smallholdings by the provision of equipment. Priority is given, in 
granting holdings, to agricultural workers with the necessary experience and to 
persons who intend to use such holdings on a co-operative basis. 

Good estate management on the part of the smallholding authority is obligatory. 
The Minister of Agriculture may make directions for carrying out work he considers 
necessary in the matter of management of land ; he may also make regulations 
as regards agreements for the letting of land and the selection of tenants. 

The Minister is empowered to make advances of working capital to tenants 
and also to make grants for encouraging the co-operative use of holdings. 


Administration. 

The Agricultural Land Commission. An Agricultural Land Commission is 
set up to manage and to farm land vested in the Minister of Agriculture and to 
advise and assist him in matters relating to agricultural land management. A 
separate subcommission is provided for Wales. 
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County agricultural committees. These committees are to be charged with 
the duty of promoting agricultural development and efficiency under the direction 
of the Minister of Agriculture. An appended schedule provides that five members 
will be appointed directly by the Minister ; and that the seven other members 
will be appointed by the Minister from persons nominated by farming interests, 
by workers employed in agriculture and by owners of agricultural land. Of these 
seven, three will be chosen from those nominated by farming interests, two from 
those nominated by workers, and two from those nominated by owners. 


Agricultural land tribunals. The land tribunals are charged with the duty of 
determining matters referred to them under this Act and appeals against decisions 
of the Minister of Agriculture may be made to them by landlords or tenants. 


Statistical advisory committees. Statistical advisory committees are to collect 
data on land use, rates, the date of acquisition of the holding by the present holder, 
other information as to ownership and occupation, produce derived from the land, 
information in regard to fixed equipment, livestock, other stock, requisites and 
maintenance of equipment and stock, methods and operations used on the land, 
payments received from such operations, and information in regard to employees 
and remuneration. 


General Powers of the Minister of Agriculture. 

The Minister may acquire land under compulsion for the purposes of agri- 
cultural research or experiment or for demonstrating agricultural methods. Further, 
he may also invoke the compulsory purchase provision when he is satisfied that 
full and efficient use of the land or maintenance of equipment is prevented or 
where the breaking up of a holding will interfere with agricultural efficiency. 
However, this may be done only after a report by the Land Commission. 

The Minister also has powers of control over subdivision in a general way and 
may direct the Land Commission to investigate and prepare plans for the adjust- 
ment of boundaries and the amalgamation of holdings, and may use his compulsory 
purchase powers to implement such plans. 

The Minister may serve written directions on an occupier as to the use of land 
and as to the carrying out of work on it in the interests of agricultural efficiency 
and seed production. 


Other Provisions. 

The remainder of the Act deals with control of animal pests, continued contribu- 
tions by the Minister to costs of drainage, water supply and liming, and there 
is also an important additional provision which enables the Government to provide 
goods and services to persons managing or farming agricultural land and to 
make reasonable charges for them. 

Regulations or Orders made under the Act may be anulled by parliamentary 


processes. 


ORGANISATION OF THE BELGIAN CoAL INDUSTRY 


A Belgian Act, dated 23 August 1947, provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Institute for the Coal Industry and a National 
Council for the Coal Mines. 


National Institute. 

The National Institute for the Coal Industry is to be a public corporation 
acting under the supervision of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Its Board will 
be composed of a chairman and 18 members, appointed by the Crown, including : 
four nominated by the organisations most representative of colliery managements ; 
two nominated by the organisations most representative of the wage-earning and 
salaried personnel of the collieries ; five selected from among persons competent 
in economic and social affairs and in the operation of coal mines ; two belonging to 
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the mines’ administration ; one delegate of the Ministry of National Re-equipment ; 
and three nominated by the Institute for the Promotion of Scientific Research in 
Industry and Agriculture. 

The objects of the new Institute will be to co-ordinate and stimulate study 
of the technical, economic, social and vocational problems of the coal industry ; 
to compile documentary information on the use of coal (for power, distillation 
products, etc.) ; and to subsidise research on the operation of mines with a view 
to improving output, productivity of labour, health and safety. 

The funds of the Institute will consist of a Government subsidy and a charge 
on each ton of coal raised. 


National Council. 

The National Council for the Coal Mines is composed of 24 members, appointed 
by the Crown, and divided into a production section and a prices section ; each 
of these sections consists of an equal number of delegates of the organisations 
most representative of managements and workers respectively, and of delegates 
of the Ministers concerned (Fuel and Power, Finance, Economic Affairs, National 
Equipment, and Labour and Social Welfare). 


Production section. The production section will be required to supervise the 
operation of the coal mines ; to prepare rules for standard accounting ; to prepare 
rules for the computation of cost prices ; to enquire into the needs of the coal mines 
regarding re-equipment ; to provide the National Joint Committee for the Mines 
with information regarding the improvement in the situation and conditions of 
work of miners ; to suggest measures calculated to reduce the consumption of 
fuel by the coal mines themselves ; to study questions of amalgamation or regrouping 
of collieries in order to increase production or reduce costs ; to supervise cost 
prices ; and to prepare for the establishment of the National Institute for the Coal 
Industry mentioned above. 


Prices section. The prices section is required to study the problems raised by 
the fixing of selling prices ; to prepare rules for standard accounting by the pur- 
chase and selling agencies ; to enquire into the problems of distributing coal inside 
the country and to give opinions on coal import and export policy. 

The National Council also deals with such social problems as the standard 
of living of the workers, recruitment of staff, health and safety. It has very wide 
powers of investigation. 

The Act also empowers the Government to fix maximum prices for coal, to 
regulate imports and exports, to establish special agencies for production, sale, 
import or export operations, and to undertake the amalgamation or regrouping 
of collieries—all after consulting the National Council for the Coal Mines.* 


ECONOMIC PLANNING IN HUNGARY 


Hungary’s first economic plan was adopted by Parliament in 
June 1947. It is to govern the country’s economic life for a three-year 
period ending on 31 July 1950. A Council for Planned Economy 
and a National Planning Office were established by Ordinance of 
16 June 1947 * in order to ensure the execution of the three-year 
plan at the national level. 


Council for Planned Economy. 


_ The Council for Planned Economy is a governmental advisory body, which 
directs and supervises the work of the National Planning Office. It includes 12 
members appointed by the President of the Republic (eight representing the four 





? Communication from the 1.L.0. correspondent, Brussels. 
* Ordinance No. 8730/1947, Magyar K6zlény, 16 July 1947. 
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political parties belonging to the governmental coalition, one representing the 
Central Council of Trade Unions *, one the National Agricultural Council and one 
the National Co-operative Centre). 


National Planning Office. 


The National Planning Office is an administrative agency under the Prime 
Minister ; on the basis of proposals made by him, the President, Vice-President 
and Secretary-General of the Office are appointed by the President of the Republic. 
The Office is required to prepare the economic plan in full detail, to communicate 
these details to the competent Ministers and the economic and occupational 
organisations concerned, to supervise enforcement of the plan and to take any 
necessary action in this regard. 


Action at the Undertaking. 


Under a further Ordinance issued on 2 August 1947 *, the responsible head of 
each public or private undertaking is required to prepare a subordinate plan, in 
accordance with the national plan, and to submit it for approval to the National 
Planning Office and the Minister competent for the relevant type of undertaking. 
The authorisation of the National Planning Office is also required for any capital 
expenditure the cost of which exceeds 3 per cent. of the undertaking’s gross receipts. 

A further Ordinance, dated 5 September 1947 *, provides that a “ plan delegate ” 
shall be appointed in each Ministry, in each municipality and in every undertaking 
the output of which enters into the national plan. 

The delegate is appointed by the Minister in the first of the above cases, 
and by the Chief Administrative Officer in the case of a municipality ; in an 
undertaking he is chosen by the management from two employees proposed by the 
works council ; if the management rejects the candidates so proposed, the National 
Planning Office will decide. 

The plan delegate is required to collaborate in the preparation of the subordinate 
plan in the undertaking, and to transmit to the National Planning Office both 
regular reports and any information required by it regarding the carrying out of 
the plan. 

In a notice of 16 January 1948, the National Planning Office laid down rules for 
carrying out the Order of 2 August. These provide that production plans are to 
be prepared in each undertaking during the second half of the first year of the plan 
(1 February 8] July 1948). Each subordinate plan comprises eight parts; the 
first of these will give general data regarding the undertaking, while the others 
relate to the following : production, use of raw materials, reduction in cost of pro- 
duction, manpower, restoration of equipment, capital expenditure, and the financial 
situation. The essential provisions of the rules on each of these points are given 
below. 


Production. A production programme is to be established, for each month, in 
respect of each of a number of articles specified in the rules, and of any other 
article the value of which is not less than 15 per cent. of the total value of the 
output of the undertaking. The programme must specify for each article whether 
it is to be used in the undertaking itself, or is to be sold on the home or foreign 
market, or is an item of war reparations. The production plan must also show 
to what extent the productive capacity of the undertaking is effectively used. 
Lastly, the management must propose any action necessary to increase and 
rationalise production, specifying the stages in which such action would be taken. 


Raw materials. 'The management must indicate the undertaking’s requirements 
in raw materials and power. 





1 For an account of the part played by the trade union movement and the works councils 
in Hungary, cf. “Industrial Relations in Hungary”, International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, 
Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 247. 

* Ordinance No. 10070/1947, Magyar Kézlény, 19 Aug. 1947. 

* Ordinance No. 10520/1947, Magyar Kézlény, 5 Sept. 1947. 
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Reduction in costs. The plan must show, for each article produced in the under- 
taking, the extent to which it will be possible : 

(a) to reduce the quantity of raw material used in its production ; 

(b) to increase the productivity of labour ; 

(c) to reduce overhead expenses. 


It must also indicate the chronological order in which the measures will be 
taken. 


Manpower. A forecast must be prepared, for each month, of the numbers of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers, in each trade, required by each work- 
shop or department of the undertaking. In particular, the management must 
examine the possibility of meeting manpower needs by the retraining of skilled 
workers in related trades and the training of workers hitherto unskilled. Lastly, 
it must indicate the number of apprentices in each trade. 


Re-equipment. The plan must include a detailed programme of the items of 
work necessary to maintain the productive capacity of the machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Capital expenditure. Capital expenditure may be undertaken only if the result- 
ing increase in productive capacity is indispensable to performance of the three- 
year plan. Expenditure aimed at reducing the cost of production or improving 
the quality of output is permissible only if the capital thus invested can be recovered 
within a short time. The plan must indicate the dates at which such work will 
start and be completed. Drawings and expense estimates must be attached, and 
information given regarding the capital, materials, finished products and manpower 
required for the purpose. 


Finance. On the basis of the technical plans described above, a financial plan 
must be prepared in the form of budgetary estimates for each month, showing 
the undertaking’s receipts, expenditure, credit requirements and probable profit 
or loss. It must also give information on the repayment of loans, on 
interest paid and in particular on the working capital which the undertaking will 
require having regard to increased output, building up of stocks, and rate of 
turnover. In the chapter on expenditure, the various types of expense (cost of 
production, cost of administration, wages, raw materials, etc.) must be clearly 
indicated. } 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


CHINESE FEDERATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


On 27 October 1947, the Chinese National Government brought 
into force an Act respecting the federation of industrial associations 
in China. The Industrial Associations Act of 13 January 1938 is 
abrogated. 


The Act lays down comprehensive regulations relating to the formation of 
industrial associations, including provisions for their membership, officers, meetings, 
funds and accounts, liquidation and supervision. It also provides for the formation 
of federations of industrial associations, which are to be corporate bodies, having 
as their aims the development and the improvement of all industries. 


? Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent, Budapest. 
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Formation of Industrial Associations. 

The Act provides that, when more than two factories fully conforming to the 
standards of the Factory Act are engaged in important industrial undertakings 
in the territory of the Republic of China, associations are to be organised according 
to regions determined by the distribution of the various industries. When more 
than five factories so conforming are engaged in industries not designated as 
important, associations are to be organised on the basis of the territory of juris- 
diction of the municipality or district. In all cases the competent authority must 
approve the formation of associations and determine the regions of regional indus- 
trial associations. 

The functions of industrial associations are to include the conducting of research 
to promote increased efficiency of production ; the protection of legal rights of 
members ; the co-ordination of technical matters, material, and equipment ; 
the insurance of undertakings and the adjustment of plans ; the inspection and 
control of the equipment, products and materials of members ; statistical investi- 
gation and registration of industrial products ; arbitration of disputes between 
similar industries ; action on matters of common interest to members ; the pro- 
motion of co-operation between capital and labour, and participation in the 
arbitration of labour disputes; assistance in carrying out the Government’s 
economic policy, and participation in various social movements. 


Membership. Except for Government-operated factories manufacturing military 
supplies, all factories conforming to the standards of the Factory Act are to become 
members of associations. They may not withdraw their membership except in 
certain circumstances. Undertakings not operating according to the law may 
not join or form associations. Each member is entitled to send representatives, 
who must have certain qualifications, to the industrial association. The represen- 
tatives are entitled to vote and are eligible for election to association offices. 


Officers. Each association is to have directors and supervisors elected from the 
members for periods of two years. They are eligible for re-election, serve without 
pay, and are subject to removal by the members. 


Meetings. Provision is made for two types of general meetings, regular, and 
extempore. A general meeting is to be held at least once every half year ; extempore 
meetings are called by the board of directors. As a rule, resolutions may be adopted 
at general meetings by a majority vote when a majority of the members’ represen- 
tatives are present. Certain resolutions can be adopted only when more than two 
thirds of the representatives are present and more than two thirds of those present 
give their approval. Boards of directors are to meet at least once every three 
months, boards of supervisors at least once every six months. 


Funds and accounts. Funds of associations are to be derived from membership 
fees and funds of the undertakings, under measures to be adopted at a general 
meeting. The association must submit an annual report on its budget and accounts 
to its members and to the competent authority for approval. The report is after- 
wards made public. 


Liquidation. On the dissolution of an association, liquidators are to be elected, 
or failing this, to be appointed by the local court. Where the assets of the asso- 
ciation are insufficient to cover the liabilities, the difference is to be apportioned 
among the members on the basis of their membership fees. 


Supervision. Factories which refuse to join the appropriate association, refuse 
to pay their fees, or act in a manner contrary to the rules or resolutions of the 
association, may, with the approval of the competent authority, be subjected to 
various penalties including the permanent suspension of business. Provision is 
also made for penalties for officers who indulge in malpractices or commit other 
serious offences, and for associations which act contrary to the law, exceed their 
authority, obstruct the interests of public welfare, or are remiss in carrying out 
their duties. 
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Federated Organisations. 


The Act provides for five categories of federations of industrial associations, 
classified according to their organisations. (1) District and municipal associations 
of specific industries ; (2) provincial and municipal federations of industrial asso- 
ciations ; (8) regional associations of specific industries ; (4) national federations 
of associations of specific industries ; and (5) a national general federation of indus- 
trial associations. The promoters of the various federated organisations are to be 
appointed by the competent authority and membership fees are to be fixed in 
accordance with provisions of the Act. Representatives appointed to the federated 
organisations are to be selected from members’ representatives, and the officers, 
in principle, are to consist of members’ representatives with technical knowledge 
and experience. The number of officers for the various types of federations are 
prescribed by the Act. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN HUNGARY 


On 25 December 1947 the Hungarian Government passed a 
Decree? concerning collective agreements and national wage-fixing 
machinery. Decrees Nos. 8,620/1946 and 10,180/1946, which 
previously regulated these matters, are repealed.*® 


Provision is made under the new Decree for basic agreements and also for 
agreements covering individual trades, branches of industry and undertakings. 
The Decree also amends the composition and redefines and extends the functions 
of the National Wage-Fixing Board. 


Conclusion of Agreements. 


Basic collective agreements. Basic collective agreements are concluded between 
the National Trade Union Federation (Trade Union Council), on behalf of the 
workers, with the National Manufacturers’ Association, the Board of the Central 
Organisation for Heavy Industry, and the Board of the State Coal Mines Corpora- 
tion, as regards agreements affecting manufacturing and mining industries ; 
with the National Central Organisation of Craft Corporations and the National 
Association of Craftsmen, as regards agreements affecting arts and crafts ; and 
with the Central Federation of Merchants and the National Association of Retailers 
in respect of agreements affecting commerce. 

The National Wage-Fixing Board has the right to be represented by an observer 
when negotiations are being carried on with a view to the conclusion of a basic 
collective agreement. 

Basic agreements must be submitted to the National Wage-Fixing Board for 
approval and be published in the Official Bulletin. 

Neither basic nor special agreements may derogate from legislation, and 
special agreements may not derogate from basic agreements except where 
this is justified by abnormal circumstances or where the basic agreement concerned 
makes provision for derogations in respect of certain matters. Where no special 
agreement has been concluded, the basic agreement applies and even where a 
special agreement has been concluded, the relevant provisions of a basic agree- 
ment will apply with regard to matters to which reference is omitted in the 


special agreement. 
Special collective agreements. Collective agreements affecting different trades 


are concluded between the relevant unions affiliated to the National Trade 
Union Federation on the one hand, and the competent employers’ organisation 





1 National Government Bulletin, No. 2964, 27 Oct. 1947. 

* No. 15,500/1947. 

* For the previous situation regarding collective agreements and wage-fixing machinery, 
see: “ Industrial Relations in Hungary ”, International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.- 
Apr. 1947, pp. 247-260. Cf. also idem, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, p. 510. 
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on the other. Where there is any doubt as to which organisations are entitled to 
conclude a collective agreement, the competent Minister will specify which organi- 
sations are so entitled after consulting the National Trade Union Federation and 
the employers’ organisations concerned. 

Collective agreements thus concluded are to be submitted by the parties without 
delay to their central bodies for approval. These must give a decision within 
one week and forward that decision, together with the text of the agreement, to 
the Chairman of the National Wage-Fixing Board. If either of the central bodies 
has not approved the agreement in question, they must communicate their reasons 
to the Chairman. After confirmation by the National Wage-Fixing Board, the 
agreement is published in the Official Bulletin. 

Collective agreements affecting manual workers and salaried employees for a 
particular branch of industry are governed by the same procedure. 

Collective agreements for a particular undertaking are concluded between the 
employer and the workers’ organisation approved for that purpose by the National 
Trade Union Federation. The Federation will take this step only if the importance 
or the special nature of the undertaking justifies the conclusion of a special 
collective agreement. Moreover, the basic collective agreement concerned may lay 
down conditions to be complied with by collective agreements of this kind. Collec- 
tive agreements for the undertaking are subject to the same procedure as are the 
other kinds of special agreements referred to above, except that only the 
names of the parties signing the agreement, and not the whole text of the agree- 
ment, require to be published in the Official Bulletin. 


Initiation of Negotiations. 

The Chairman of the National Wage-Fixing Board may invite the competent 
authorities to conclude a collective agreement within such a period as the Board 
deems appropriate. If no agreement is concluded within that time, conditions of 
employment affecting the trade, branch of industry or undertaking concerned are 
to be determined by the Board. 

Where negotiations for the conclusion of a basic or special collective agree- 
ment do not achieve any result, the National Wage-Fixing Board itself is to pre- 
scribe the conditions of employment which shall apply. Such decisions on the part 
of the Board are assimilated to collective agreements and are to be published in 
the Official Bulletin. 


Effects of Agreements. 


Collective agreements are valid only if they have been concluded, approved 
and published in accordance with the procedure outlined above. Until they are 
so published, an employer is prohibited from paying the rates of wages prescribed. 

Every employer must post in a suitable place in his undertaking the text of all 
collective agreements published in the Official Bulletin which concern his employees, 
as well as any amendments or supplements to those agreements. 

The effect of a basic collective agreement extends to all the workers and employ- 
ers in the occupations to which it refers, whether such workers or employers are 
or are not members of the organisations parties to such agreement. 

The effect of a collective agreement concluded for a specific trade is defined 
on the same principle. The National Wage-Fixing Board may prescribe that, 
with regard to certain categories of workers (e.g., buyers, window-dressers, etc., 
who are employed in several trades), a collective agreement affecting one trade 
may also be applied to other trades. In such a case, the Board may give a decision 
in the event of differences of opinion with regard to such application. 

The same general principle applies to collective agreements affecting one 
branch of industry or one undertaking. 

The scope of basic collective agreements extends throughout the country, 
whereas a special collective agreement applies only to the territory defined 
in it. The National Wage-Fixing Board may extend the scope of a collective agree- 
ment covering only part of the country to cover other parts or the whole of the 
country, with such adjustments as it deems proper. 
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Where individual contracts are concluded by persons covered by a collective 
agreement, any provision therein which is contrary to the collective agreement is 
null and void and automatically replaced by the corresponding provisions in the 
collective agreement. 


Contents of Agreements. 


The wage rates fixed by collective agreements are to be considered as both 
minimum and maximum rates. However, a collective agreement may specify 
separately what are to be minimum and maximum scales of payment. It is illegal 
to prescribe, grant, or accept wages either lower or higher than those fixed by 
collective agreement. An employer may not, except for value received, grant 
benefits which have an economic value, except where this is authorised by the 
relevant collective agreement. The employer is not permitted to provide a worker 
with any advance, loan, or other grant exceeding the money due for work per- 
formed, except after consultation with the works committee and where this is 
justified by some exceptional circumstance affecting the personal welfare or interest 
of the worker. 


Disputes. 

Disputes as to the interpretation or application of a collective agreement are 
to be settled by a conciliation board composed of representatives of the parties 
concerned. The decisions of the board require the approval of the National Wage- 
Fixing Board. Such decision is deemed to be approved if the National Wage- 
Fixing Board raises no objection within two weeks after the date on which the 
decision was referred to it. No payment may be made or other step taken in 
accordance with such a decision until it has been approved. 

Legal disputes of general scope concerning the interpretation or application 
of a collective agreement may be brought by any party before the National Wage- 
Fixing Board, whose decision is final and takes immediate effect. 


National Wage-Fizing Board. 


Composition. The National Wage-Fixing Board consists of a chairman and 
30 members and 30 substitute members, appointed by the Government on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Industry. His recommendation is based on 
nominations submitted by the competent authorities and organisations. 

One regular member and one substitute member are nominated by each of 
the following : the Minister of Industry, the Industrial Production Council, the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Commerce and 
Co-operation, the Minister for Communications, the Minister for Building and 
Public Works, the Secretary-General of the Supreme Economic Council and the 
National Planning Office. 

Ten regular members and ten substitute members are nominated by the 
National Trade Union Federation. 

One regular member and one substitute member are nominated by each of the 
following : the National Manufacturers’ Association, the Board of the Central 
Organisation for Heavy Industry, the National Central Organisation of Craft 
Corporations, the National Association of Craftsmen, the Central Federation of 
Merchants, the National Association of Retailers, the Board of Directors of the 
State Banks, the Savings Banks and Banking Federation, the National Insurance 
Association, and the Board of the State Coal Mines Corporation. 

Two vice-chairmen are appointed by the Government from among the members 
of the Board, one on the proposal of the Minister of Industry and the other on the 
proposal of the Minister of Agriculture. 

The term of office of the chairman, vice-chairmen and members is three years 
unless the Government revokes the appointment before that time. 


Functions. The Board functions under the auspices of the Minister of Industry. 
Its duties are : to review basic collective agreements ; to review collective agree- 
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ments affecting a particular trade, branch of industry or undertaking ; to extend, 
with regard to the persons or territory covered, the scope of collective agreements 
affecting a particular trade or branch of industry ; to prescribe conditions of employ- 
ment where no collective agreement has been concluded after the parties have 
been convened by the Board ; to review the decisions of conciliation boards set 
up under collective agreements ; to adjudicate on legal disputes of a general 
character which are submitted to it ; to review the decisions of the National Agri- 
cultural Wage-Fixing Board ; to determine conditions of employment for persons 
occupied in certain particular trades (that is, persons employed in trades other than 
industry, mining, commerce and agriculture) and to review agreements concluded 
between employers and organisations of workers employed outside the trades 
last mentioned ; to make proposals with regard to the determination of the conditions 
of service and salaries of public officials ; to give opinions and make proposals 
regarding any question submitted to it by the Government or a Minister; to 
express a view or give a decision with regard to any matter for which it is made 
competent by any legal enactment. 

The Board has the right to be represented by a member and a substitute member 
on the Industrial Production Council. This representative is entitled to lodge a 
protest, within three days, against any decision of the Council concerning wages 
problems. In such a case, the matter in dispute is referred for decision to the 
Supreme Economic Council, which may further refer the matter to the Council 
of Ministers. The Board, its Chairman or its secretariat may ask the Industrial 
Production Council to review any decision taken by the Industrial Production 
Committees with regard to wages. 

The Board is empowered, after authorisation by the competent Minister, 
(a) to call upon any employer to supply statistical information regarding wages, 
and (b) to make investigations in order to obtain such information and to supervise 
the application of legal provisions and decisions of the Board. In exercising these 
particular functions, the representative of the Board or of its secretariat has the 
right to enter the offices of an undertaking and to inspect the books and other 
documents relating to wages. 


Procedure. 


The Chairman of the Board may call upon experts to attend meetings with the 
right to speak and vote. A quorum of the Board is constituted by 10 members 
in addition to the Chairman. Its decisions are taken on an open vote by a majority. 
The Chairman may lodge an objection, within three days, against any decision 
taken by the Board, and the effect of such decision is thereby suspended until 
after it has been referred to the Supreme Economic Council, which may further 
refer the matter to the Council of Ministers. The Board may establish subcommittees 
to deal with certain problems. With regard to workers who are members of the 
Board, their employers are bound to give them such leave of absence as will enable 
them to attend its meetings. 


CONCILIATION AND MEDIATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


On 22 August 1947 the United States Conciliation Service after 
operating for 34 years within the Department of Labor became, 
under the provisions of the Labor-Management Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley Act), 19471, an independent agency under the name 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. A permanent 
National Labor-Management Panel has been set up to advise the 
Director of the new agency ; the members of the Panel were appointed 





? For an analysis of this Act, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, 
pp. 125-166. P 
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on 18 December 1947. No substantial alterations have been made in 
the public facilities of the service. 


Finat Report OF THE CONCILIATION SERVICE 


The Director of Conciliation on 22 August issued the final report 
of the Conciliation Service. 


The report shows the necessity for the extensive reorganisation of the Service 
instituted in 1945, the advantages obtained as a result, and the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Service on 21 August 1947. 

Prior to 1941, states the report, labour and management in many industries 
had little or no experience in collective bargaining. In 1941 normal contract 
negotiations were disrupted by the advent of the national defence programme 
and the entry of the United States into war. As a result the Government rather 
than the parties became responsible for reaching agreements so that at the end 
of the war the processes of collective bargaining were new and untried in many 
areas of the industrial economy. At the same time American management and 
labour were confronted with difficult problems of adjustment during the recon- 
version programme. 

Up to 1937, issues between labour and management were comparatively simple ; 
a principal cause of dispute was the question of recognition. Consequently, the 
task of conciliators was confined to a large extent to persuading the parties to 
meet and discuss their problems. In the following years as disputes concerning 
recognition diminished, new concepts arose concerning collective bargaining such 
as arbitration procedures, seniority systems, job evaluation, welfare and pension 
plans and guaranteed annual wages. To keep pace with this evolutionary process, 
industry and labour began to train their representatives and consequently it 
became necessary for the Government to train its representatives as labour 
relations experts, in addition to developing their impartiality, persuasiveness 
and ability to gain the confidence of the parties. For these reasons, and also as 
a result of the recommendations of the President’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference, the reorganisation programme of the Conciliation Service was instituted 
in 1945. 

On the unanimous recommendation of the President’s Conference *, a number 
of steps were taken to extend the facilities of the Service to assist labour and 
management in their collective bargaining efforts. The eight steps covered by 
the report are summarised below. 


Labor-Management Advisory Committee. 


On 18 October 1945, a tripartite Advisory Committee was established, and for 
the first time in the history of the Department of Labor representatives of industry 
and labour jointly were given a voice in the formulation of major departmental 
policy. After the President’s Conference the Committee was reconstituted to 
consist of 8 members selected from a list of nominees submitted by the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and the National Association of Manufacturers.* 
The Committee met the Director of Conciliation once a month and all major 
changes in policy that were contemplated were submitted to it for approval prior 
to their adoption. These included the arbitration policies and organisational 
policies of the Service, those of the Technical Division, and the training, informa- 
tional and planning activities of the Program Division. In addition, the Committee 
served as a clearing house for criticisms made by labour and management on the 
functioning of the Service and thereby assisted in promoting confidence in the 


Service. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, p. 673. 
* For a note on the recommendations of the Labor-Management Advisory Committee 
of the United States Conciliation Service, see idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 292. 
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Program Division. 

The Program Division was established to meet the need for intensive training 
and refresher courses and to facilitate basic planning of the operation of the Service. 
It conducted an in-service training programme through regional conferences and 
refresher courses during which such topics as basic labour laws, contract clause 
problems and techniques of conciliation were studied and discussed. The Division 
also prepared a weekly newsletter designed to keep conciliators in the field abreast 
of current developments directly affecting disputes that they were handling. In 
addition it made general plans and participated in the formulation of supple- 
mentary mediation devices, including special conciliators and tripartite mediation. 


Technical Division. 


The work of the Technical Division is concerned with disputes between labour 
and management involving incentive plans, job evaluations, merit-rating systems, 
workload studies and related questions. The Technical Commissioners intervene 
only upon the joint request of the parties. Their findings are not binding on the 
parties, but experience has shown that as a rule settlements follow such findings. 
In compliance with the recommendation of the President’s Conference, a Labor- 
Management Technical Advisory Committee was appointed which reviewed the 
work of the Division and established certain standards. This enabled the Division 
to give better service to management and labour. 


Decentralisation of the Organisation. 

At the time of the report the Service had been so decentralised that 99 per cent. 
of the actual work of conciliation was being handled locally through 7 regional, 
4 branch and 17 field offices. The authority and responsibility for mediation and 
conciliation became that of the regional directors and branch office supervisors, 
and the available manpower was so distributed that the average supervisor was 


responsible for only 12 working commissioners. Decentralisation enabled the 
individual officers to learn the problems of their specific areas, and to get to know 
the people concerned with labour relations in those areas, and obtain their con- 
fidence. Consequently the Service was enabled to render more effective assistance 
to the parties when the need for their aid arose. 


Arbitration Division. 

On the recommendation of the Labor-Management Advisory Committee, the 
policy of the Service of providing free arbitration at the request of the parties 
was modified and the parties were generally required to assume the costs of arbitra- 
tion. The purpose of this was to discourage the premature use of arbitration. 
In order to encourage further the continuance of the bargaining process, panels 
were submitted to the parties in cases relating to new contract terms, from which 
they could select their own arbitrators. All arbitrators on the roster maintained 
by the Service were approved as regards competence and impartiality by the 
National Committee or Regional Labor-Management Advisory Committees. 
Figures showing a substantial increase in the use of voluntary arbitration since 
1941 were quoted as an indication of increasing confidence of labour and manage- 
ment in the availability of impartial and competent arbitrators through the Con- 
ciliation Service. The increasing self-government implicit in the use of voluntary 
arbitration, it is stated, is a tribute to the increasing maturity of labour-management 
relations. 


Salary Upgrading of the Service Staff. 

The President’s Conference unanimously recommended that “the salaries of 
commissioners and officers in the Service should be sufficient to attract persons 
possessing the necessary qualifications ”. An upgrading programme was prepared 
and approved by Congress for the fiscal year 1946-1947. The programme was 
successful in inducing highly competent and qualified people to remain on the 
staff of the Service. 
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Special Conciliators. 

A panel of 26 special conciliators was also established in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Labor-Management Advisory Committee. It consisted of 
certain outstanding individuals with a national reputation as labour relations 
experts who could not be attracted to the Service on a full time basis but who 
would be willing to give part-time services on special occasions. These experts 
were assigned to special cases in which their background and experience specially 
qualified them for handling the problems of the particular industry or area in 
which a dispute had arisen. The report states that while experience in the use 
of special conciliators is not sufficient to draw definite conclusions, the work of 
such outstanding experts has been of great value in supplementing the work of the 
regular conciliation staff. 


Fact-finding. 

The report notes that in each of the 11 instances where fact-finding boards 
were appointed during 1946, their findings were used as a basis in settling the 
disputes. Such boards serve, it is said, to focus the attention not only of the parties, 
but also that of the public, upon the facts and recommendations of the Board. 
Three basic rules were followed in setting up such boards: (1) fact-finding was 
used only in cases where actual disputes of fact existed which if studied by an 
impartial board would result in conclusions of value to the parties in the negotia- 
tions and to the public concerned in the dispute ; (2) both sides were consulted 
before a board was appointed, and approval was received from both sides before 
this procedure was adopted ; (3) the procedure was entirely voluntary at all stages. 

In conclusion, the report notes that the Conciliation Service operated upon the 
general premise that true industrial peace could be achieved only by agreement 
freely reached by the parties and that the Government should intervene to assist 
the parties only on a voluntary basis when the bargaining process failed. With 
reference to the nature of the conciliation procedure, the report stated : 


Conciliation and mediation are voluntary processes and that is as it should 
be. The Conciliation Service cannot order anybody to do anything. It acts 
as an agent to bring the parties together. The method used for bringing the 
parties together may vary, of course, from case to case, but in all instances it 
requires that the conciliator combine in one person impartiality and tolerance, 
a technical knowledge of the intricacies of labour relations in the field in which 
he is working, tact and understanding in dealing with people, as well as the 
personal qualities of persuasion, good humour, and foresight in grasping the 
workability of the agreements with which the parties must live. The good 
conciliator may be required to take an active rather than a passive role to 
achieve the desired objective of assisting the parties in reaching an agreement. 
The all-important fact, however, is this : the agreement is always that of the 
parties, reached freely by give and take across the bargaining table. The 
best conciliator in the world cannot make the parties agree unless they have 
a will to agree. 


PoLicy OF THE FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


On 28 September 1947 the Director of the newly-formed Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service issued a statement of the policy 
that would be followed by the Service. 


The Director emphasised the impartial character of the Service and his deter- 
mination to comply scrupulously with the Congressional mandate, and outlined 
the procedure under which the Service could most effectively promote industrial 


peace. 





2 Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR, CONCILIATION SeRvicE: Final Report of the 
Director of Conciliation, 21 Aug. 1947. For a brief summary of the historical development of the 
wing see “ U.S. Conciliation Service, 1913-1947”, Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 65, No. 2, 

ug. 1947. 
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The statement noted that for the first time, in the industrial area outside the 
scope of the Railway Labor Act, Congress had prescribed a code of rules govern- 
ing the activities of a Federal mediation agency, and that it was the duty of the 
agency to execute the will of Congress as expressed in its legislation and to 
report any demonstrated weakness or deficiency to the Joint Committee on 
Labor-Management Relations, established by the Act, for such consideration as 
Congress might deem warranted. The agency is to prevent industrial disputes 
from causing “substantial interruption of interstate commerce” or adversely 
affecting the general welfare. 

The Director stated that, in the past, other agencies of the Government, 
including the courts, had experienced great difficulty in identifying in advance 
situations which might fall within the commerce jurisdiction conferred upon them 
by Congress and that the Service claimed no greater wisdom than they had posses- 
sed. It would not, therefore, identify in advance the disputes in which it would 
intervene. For the time being it would leave such decisions to the judgment of 
its regional directors with the advice and review of the national office. The decisions, 
in the words of the Director, are to be guided by the following principles. 


(1) The Service exists to facilitate and promote the settlement of labour 
disputes through collective bargaining. Employers and unions, therefore, 
will be encouraged to resolve industrial differences by themselves and with 
the assistance of such voluntary organisations and agencies as they may 
establish without the aid of the Service. To the extent that they can resolve 
their disagreements without the intercession of an impartial commissioner, 
the programme of the Service will be regarded as successful. 


(2) Congress obviously anticipated that labour disputes, primarily local in 
consequence and concern, and having but a minor effect upon interstate com- 
merce, should be conciliated and mediated, if need be, by agencies of State 
or local government where they are in a position to make effective services 
of that character available to the parties. The Federal Service will 
co-operate fully with such agencies. The Regional Directors of this Service, 
with the advice and assistance of the Washington office, will develop procedures 
which will facilitate such co-operation and assure the fulfilment of the Congres- 
sional purpose. 

(3) The provisions of Section 8 (d) of the Act (the Taft-Hartley Act) will 
bring to the notice of the Service every dispute affecting commerce not settled 
within 30 days after prior service of a notice to terminate or modify an existing 
contract. This places a great case-load burden upon the Service. If the Service 
is to be effective, within the limitations of its budget and the size of its staff, 
certain principles of selection must be established and screening procedures 
prescribed. 

The fact that a dispute falls within the legal jurisdiction of the Service as 
expressed in Section 203 of the Act does not necessarily mean that the Service 
will intercede on notice of a dispute or on request of the parties. The test will 
not be whether a reasonable argument to justify the “ commerce ” character 
of the dispute might conceivably be made by resort to judicial precedents 
—trather we shall apply the more limiting test whether such a significant 
interruption of commerce is threatened by the dispute as clearly to require 
Federal intercession to protect the interest of the Federal Government. This 
test does not draw a line of jurisdiction. It is experimental and empirical. 
Its success depends upon the exercise of scund judgment by regional directors 
in the field. 

The Service is preparing for distribution, shortly, a form for 30-day notifi- 
cation to it, under Section 8 (d), of disputes involving modification or termination 
of existing agreements. This form will elicit information which will assist the 
Service in determining whether, in a particular case, it has statutory legal 
authority to intercede and whether such intercession will be in accordance 
with the principles and policies expressed in this statement... 


(4) As a general rule the Service will refrain from interceding to settle 
grievance disputes arising over the application or interpretation of an existing 
collective bargaining agreement. As a matter of last resort and in exceptional 
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cases, however, where it appears that a significant and adverse effect on inter- 
state commerce is threatened, the facilities of the Service will be available in 
such disputes. The general rule expressed above will not prevent commis- 
sioners from urging the parties to utilise agreed machinery, including arbi- 
tration, or suggesting other appropriate methods of settlement for the 
agreement of the parties. 

(5) Where other means of settlement fail, the Service, in a dispute in which 
it has interceded, is under a statutory duty to suggest that the parties agree 
to submit the employer’s last offer of settlement for approval or rejection in 
a secret ballot to the employees in the bargaining unit. The commissioners 
will fulfil this duty by making the suggestion that such a ballot be held at an 
appropriate stage of the negotiations. The budget limitations under which 
the Service at present operates, however, do not permit it to attempt to conduct 
or supervise such balloting at this time. 

(6) It is noteworthy that section 204 (a) (3) for the first time makes it 
a statutory duty of employers and unions to participate fully and promptly 
in conciliation. and mediation meetings called by the Service. 

(7) It is expected that the members of the statutory National Labor- 
Management Panel will shortly be appointed by the President. As soon as 
the Panel is organised, I shall meet with it and seek its valued advice on the 
functions and operations of the Service, particularly with reference to means 
of avoiding industrial controversies “affecting the general welfare of the 
country ’”’.? 


NATIONAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT PANEL 


A permanent National Labor-Management Panel has been created 
to advise the Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service upon request, “in the avoidance of industrial controversies 
and the manner in which mediation and voluntary adjustment shall 


be administered, particularly with reference to controversies affecting 
the general welfare of the country”. 


The Panel, to be appointed by the President, consists of 12 members, 6 of whom 
are to be persons outstanding in the field of labour, and 6 in the field of manage- 
ment. In accordance with this provision the Panel was named by the President 
on 18 December 1947. Management is represented by Messrs. James Black, 
Benjamin F. Fairless, Paul G. Hoffman, George M. Humphrey, Lewis Laphan, 
and Charles E. Wilson. Labour is represented by Messrs. Harvey W. Brown, 
Clinton S. Golden, William Green, Allan S. Haywood, William L. Hutcheson 
and Phillip Murray. The members will serve from one to three years depending 
on the terms of the individual appointments.’ 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT ORGANISATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States employment situation remains favourable, 
it was stated in the President’s report to Congress in January 1948, 
with unemployment at a “ practical minimum ”. Proposals have 





1 Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, Press Release dated 28 Sept. 1947. 
* New York Times, 18 Dec. 1947. 
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been made for Federal administrative reorganisation affecting the 
Employment Service. Emphasis is being placed on solving the 
employment problems of particular groups of workers, partly by 
a closer study of their needs. Considerable progress is reported in 
apprenticeship training. 


President’s Economic Report to Congress. 

In the economic report presented to Congress by President Truman in January 
1948, it is noted that employment made a new record during 1947, averaging about 
58,000,000 over the year and passing the mark of 60,000,000 in June. Unemploy- 
ment was even lower than in 1946 and reached “ what is probably the practical 
minimum”. During 1948, it is hoped to absorb in useful work the net increase 
of 700,000 additional people in the national labour force, and to make the employ- 
ment average about 59,000,000 for the year as a whole. Within ten years, it is 
estimated that maximum employment will require 64,000,000 jobs or more. ! 


Proposed Transfer of the Employment Service. 


On 19 January 1948, President Truman asked Congress to transfer the U.S. 
Employment Service and the Bureau of Employment Security to the Labor 
Department and to authorise the appointment of a Commissioner of Employment 
to operate the two agencies jointly.2, The Employment Service is temporarily 
in the Labor Department, while the Employment Security Bureau (which deals 
with unemployment compensation) is in the Federal Security Agency. 


President Truman said in his message : 


Both the employment service and the unemployment compensation system 
are concerned with the worker as a member of the labour force. Both are 
concerned with shortening the periods of unemployment and with promoting 
continuity of employment. When the worker becomes unemployed, the alter- 
natives are either to assist him in obtaining new employment or to pay him 
benefits. The proper emphasis is on employment rather than on benefit pay- 
ments. This emphasis can best be achieved by having the two programmes 
administered in the agency most concerned with the employment process 
—the Labor Department. 

By reason of the reorganisations made by this phen, I find that the responsi- 
bilities and duties of the Secretary of Labor will be of such nature as to require 
the inclusion in the plan of provisions for the appointment and compensation 
of a Commissioner of Employment to co-ordinate the Employment Service 
and unemployment insurance activities within the Department. The plan 
also provides that the Federal Advisory Council, a group representative of 
labour, management and the public, authorised by the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
shall advise the Secretary and the Commissioner on the operation of both 
the unemployment compensation system and the United States Employment 
Service. 


The President noted that the results achieved by the Employment Service 
after more than two years of operation within the Department of Labor justify 
the decision to place these functions permanently within that Department. 


More employers, he stated are now using the facilities of the public employ- 
ment offices than ever before in the history of the peacetime Employment 
Service. More services are being furnished to employers than ever before. 
Today, the public employment office has become the central labour exchange 
in the community and the primary source of information on employment 
opportunities and immediate labour market trends.* 





» U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, Labor Press Service, week of 19 Jan. 1948. 

* The proposal has been rejected by the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

* Message from the President transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1948, Congressional 
Record, 19 Jan. 1948, p. 317 ; also, Testimony of Secretary of Labor before the House of Represen- 
tatives Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Labor Press Service, week of 16 Feb. 1948. 
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President’s Budget Message. 

In the Budget Message sent by the President to Congress on 12 January 1948, 
attention was drawn to the importance of the training and placement of workers 
in relation to full production. The budget for the fiscal year 1949 provides for 
an increase of about 10 per cent. (from $69,000,000 to $77,000,000) in expenditure 
by State public employment offices, which are fully financed by Federal funds 
through the fiscal year 1949. Over $2,000,000 of the increase is required to finance 
on a full-year basis the operation of the farm placement programme. The budgetary 
provision for training would remain stable—$2,000,000 were spent by the Federal 
Government for this purpose in 1947, and it is estimated that the same amount 
will be spent in 1948 and required in 1949.1 


Employment of Women. 

In January 1948, women workers constituted 27.6 per cent. of the civilian 
labour force. The U.S. Women’s Bureau points to a post-war decline in the import- 
ance in the labour force of women aged 20-34 years and a continuing high pro- 
portion in the labour market of women 35 years of age and over. 

The age distribution of women in the labour force in October 1947 is shown in 
the accompanying table.? 





Percentage | Percentage of all 
distribution | women of specified 
of women } age group 


Number of women 


Age group of women (thousands) 





6,757 38.7 
3,866 22.2 
4,277 24.5 

475 2.7 


— 34 
— 44 
5 — 64 


and over 





| 
| 
- 19 | 2,074 11.9 








Employment and Counselling Service for Youth. 


The February 1948 issue of The Child includes an article by the Director of 
the U.S. Employment Service on “ Youth and the Employment Service”. After 
discussing the various types of youth to be served by the employment service 
(including those in dead-end jobs) and their various needs, the Director concludes 
that the youth programme of each employment office must not only provide 
good youth placement and counselling service but must also assume leadership 
in organising community facilities to promote the employment interests of young 
persons. Specifically, each office should, in his opinion, provide employment and 
occupational information to training agencies and counselling materials and inform- 
ation to schools and other agencies interested in realistic vocational guidance ; 
work closely, and exchange information with all community agencies concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with youth welfare ; make periodic analyses of young appli- 
cants for work and of community job openings ; and provide service for students 
continuing their education and training, academic or technical.* 

The services provided by the Detroit Council for Youth Service, an advisory 
and co-ordinating agency organised in 1935 to assist the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in dealing with youth unemployment, are described in a note in The 
American Child of December 1947. The membership of the Council includes some 
25 agencies, public and private, concerned with analysing and meeting youth 
needs. The Council’s activities during the last two years have included a study 





* Budget Message from the President of the United States, Congressional Record, 12 Jan. 
i948, p. 103. 
* U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, WOMEN’s BurgEAu : Facts on Women Workers, 29 Feb. 1948. 
* The Child, Feb. 1948 (article based on a speech made at the 1947 Convention of the 
International Association of Public Employment Services). 
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of unemployed youth based on interviews, a demonstration counselling centre 
for in-school youth, and the organisation in a University College of Education 
of a class in clinical study of youth welfare. The recommendations made by the 
Council as a result of its work on youth employment included enlarged and 
diversified school-work programmes, close co-operation among school personnel 
concerned with vocational counselling, the establishment of guidance services 
in all schools not later than the seventh grade of primary schools, increased 
occupational information and training of practical interest to youth, and continuous 
studies of youth problems in school and in the employment market. The Detroit 
Counselling Service, in the Department of Guidance and Placement of the Detroit 
Public Schools, serves out-of-school young persons of 16 years of age and over. 
The number of persons counselled reached over 4,700 in 1946, and an increasing 
number of persons over 21 years of age are using the Service for occupational 
assistance.! 


Employment of Older Workers. 


Information concerning middle-aged and older workers has been under study 
nationally and in certain States in order to attempt to discover the special employ- 
ment difficulties which these groups may encounter. The relative importance 
of older persons in the total population is increasing, and it is hoped that full 
use may continue to be made of their services in the labour market and that unfair 
discrimination against them in employment may be overcome.? 

There has been a gradual long-term decline in the number of middle-aged 
and older persons (45 to 64 years of age inclusive) in the labour force. In recent 
years, however, the number of older persons has been higher because of the very 
great demand for labour : recent experience has indicated the fundamental import- 
ance of the general level of employment in solving satisfactorily the problems 
of middle-aged and older workers. At present, unemployment among older workers 
is not serious, though this may be because an older worker losing his employ- 
ment withdraws altogether from the labour market. Moreover, there were some 
3,000,000 persons 65 years of age and older in the labour market in 1947, of whom 


only 59,000 were unemployed. Among the factors found to influence the distri- 
bution of employment opportunities for older workers are, e.g., the influx of 
national groups into particular industries, the effects of union seniority practices, 
restrictions on the training of new workers, and physical and skill requirements 
of the jobs available. 


Work Performance of Physically Impaired Workers. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently completed a study of records of 
109 plants employing physically impaired persons, matching the job performance 
of 11,028 impaired workers against that of 18,258 unimpaired workers. The survey 
was so organised that the difference between the two groups of workers related 
solely to the existence or non-existence of the impairment. Both the industrial 
and geographic distribution of the plants selected differed widely. Nearly 58 per 
cent. of the impaired workers surveyed were engaged in processing of some kind, 
15 per cent. in maintenance work, about 6 per cent. in inspecting and testing, 
over 4 per cent. in recording and control, nearly 9 per cent. in material moving, 
about 1 per cent. in supervision and about 7 per cent. as watchmen. Over 90 per 
cent. of the groups were men. 

In brief, the survey found the comparative job performances of impaired and 
unimpaired workers to be as follows : 

(a) As a group, impaired workers were as efficient as unimpaired workers 
(the measure of efficiency, based on output records, was assessed at 101 and 100 
respectively). 

(b) Impaired workers lost slightly more time through absenteeism than 
unimpaired workers (impaired, 3.8 days per 100 working days, unimpaired, 3.4 





1 NATIONAL CuiLD LaBor ComMMITTEE: The American Child, Dec. 1947, p. 2. 

* The Labor Market, Jan. 1948 ; New York STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, DIVISION OF 
RESEARCH AND Statistics : Some Background Information on the Economic Status of Older Persons 
(Oct. 1947). 
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days—a difference of about 1 more day’s work lost per year by impaired workers). 
The reasons for absenteeism were about the same for both groups. 


(c) The impaired worker was not more liable to accidents than the unimpaired ; 
injury frequency rates were identical, and the injuries were related to the job 
hazards and unaffected by the presence of disablement. 


(d) Impaired workers had a better record than unimpaired workers in regard 
to disabling injuries and lost fewer days of work per injury. In no instance did an 
impaired worker have an injury severe enough to make him permanently and 
totally disabled. No disabling injury could be traced to the impairment of the 
worker concerned. 


(e) The most important difference between the two groups was found in the 
number of workers leaving their jobs—the impaired workers’ rate was 3.6 compared 
with 2.6 for able-bodied workers. This finding, which contrasts sharply with those 
of previous surveys, is attributed in large part to the abnormal production and 
employment conditions of the period studied (last half of 1946). 


The survey drew several other conclusions. It showed that there is often 
discrimination against the seriously impaired worker at the plant employment 
agency ; some plants, though employing workers disabled in its service, refused 
to employ other impaired workers. The survey suggested that there is great need 
for disabled workers to acquire definite skill, as this is their only means of ensuring 
a preference over less skilled able-bodied workers. It showed that fear of higher 
costs of workmen’s compensation is unfounded ; problems arise only when new 
permanent impairment is added to existing impairments, and such cases are rela- 
tively few. Finally, the survey raised the question whether industry, on its own 
initiative, would solve the problem of employing impaired workers effectively. 
Its own record indicates that even seriously handicapped workers, when properly 
placed, are capable of holding their own, on a competitive basis, with their unim- 
paired work colleagues." 


Training. 

Apprenticeship. Current registrations of apprentices in the skilled trades 
(i.e., apprentices listed with a State Apprenticeship agency or the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship and employed under approved training programmes) 
total nearly 200,000, an all-time record. The building trades have a large pro- 
portion of the apprentices ; in 1947, e.g., 49 per cent. of all the apprentices hired 
during April were employed in the building trades. Over 100 general trade classifi- 
cations have been established, each of which includes one or more skilled occupa- 
tions in which apprenticeship programmes have been established by industry 
and registered with the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship or State Apprentice- 
ship agencies. Most of the existing apprenticeship schemes are confined to single 
undertakings. The importance of the expanding apprenticeship programme in 
the whole training scheme of the United States is being widely recognised. Employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations support the programme fully.? 


Demobilised ex-servicemen. At the end of 1947 there were 2,418,785 ex-service- 
men in training in educational establishments or on the job. About 29 per cent. 
of those receiving education or training under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act are on job-training programmes, either apprentice training or other on-the-job 
training. In late 1947, there were 621,000 approved job-training establishments. 
Apprentice training may be followed for up to four years (the maximum of ex- 
servicemen’s eligibility for Federal aid) and other in-plant training for not less 
than three months and not more than two years.’ Of the number of ex-servicemen 





1 Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1948, “ Work Performance of Physically Impaired Workers ”, 
pp. 30-33. 

? U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor: The National Apprenticeship Program, address by the 
Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, Minnesota, 30 Mar. 1948 ; Labor Press Service weeks 
of 3 Nov. and 15 Dec. 1947 and 29 Mar. 1948 ; Business Week, 6 Dec. 1947 ; American Federation 
of Labor Weekly News Service, 24 June 1947. 

* Job training courses averaged 32 months; 64 per cent. of the trainees were enrolled in 
courses over two years in length. Ex-servicemen training as mechanics and repairmen numbered 
over 100,000 of those in training on the job in April 1947. 
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enrolled in schools (over 1,800,000), over 1,100,000 were doing college or post- 
graduate work and over 400,000 were in vocational and trade schools. In January 
1948, 6,500 were receiving education or training abroad in 44 countries. 

A survey was made at the end of April 1947 of disabled ex-servicemen receiving 
training under Public Law 16 (the Vocational Rehabilitation Act). The results 
of the survey, published in December 1947, showed that 229,646 were in some form 
of training (128,877 in educational institutions and 100,769 in on-the-job training). 
The average school trainee course (based on months of training authorised) was 
82 months, while the average on-the-job course was 29 months ; those taking a 
combination of the two averaged about 25 months of training. Nearly half the 
disabled ex-servicemen were training for professional occupations (engineers, 
accountants, etc.). More than half of those on job training programmes were 
training to be mechanics ; the next most popular courses were those for salesmen, 
managers and officials, and carpenters.” 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN DENMARK 


A recently published report reviews employment service activity 
in Denmark during the period from 1 April 1946 to 31 March 1947. 


Employment Service Administration. 


Under the central administration of the Labour Directorate, there are three 
different types of public employment service : public employment offices, the local 
employment committees of the communes, and unemployment insurance funds. 
The former co-ordinate and direct placement on the local level and control, in 
collaboration with the local employment committees, the activities of the unem- 
ployment insurance funds. The latter, which carry out placement of their own 
members only, notify unemployed members to the public employment offices. The 
offices and the employment committees place members of unemployment insurance 
funds as well as others. There were, during the period under review, 37 public 
employment offices, including 7 branch offices. Local employment Committees 
are established in each commune (there are about 1,400 communes) except where 
there is an employment office or branch office. There were 3,992 local agencies of 
unemployment insurance funds. 


Employment Situation. 

Employment was at a high level during the period. Unemployment averaged 
5.4 per cent., which is 2.8 per cent. less than during the previous period, and several 
trades, particularly agriculture, experienced a shortage of labour. The lack of 
skilled workers was general. Nevertheless, there was throughout the period local 
unemployment among unskilled workers. 


Placement. 


During the period, about 444,000 persons were placed in employment, 288,000 
through public employment offices, 152,000 through unemployment insurance 
funds, and 5,000 through employment committees. As regards members of unem- 
ployment insurance funds who had registered with the employment service, 218,000 
were placed in employment by the service while 1,050,000 secured employment by 
themselves. The 288,000 placements made by the public employment offices were 
distributed among different trades as follows : construction and building, 32,400; 
clothing, 1,400; iron, 1,800; other manufacturing industry, 4,000 ; commerce, 
33,000 ; transport, 5,000; agriculture, 48,600; domestic service, cleaning, etc., 
131,900 ; other employment, 29,500. About 12,700 persons were placed in employ- 
ment on unemployment relief schemes (i.e., about 10,300 persons less than during 
the preceding period). The reduction is due to the fact that a series of public 
work projects were cancelled in March 1946. 





1 VETERANS ADMINISTRATION: Information Bulletin, in particular No. 1B.7-37 of 24 Dec. 
1947 


* Idem, No. 1B.7-41 of 31 Dec. 1947. 
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Placement of Disabled Persons. 

Of the workers placed in employment on unemployment relief schemes, 805 were 
disabled persons. An additional 800 disabled persons were placed in other employ- 
ment, most of them through sections specialised in the placement of the disabled. 
Four employment offices have such sections. 


Collaboration with the Swedish Employment Market Authorities. 


Owing to the general shortage of manpower prevailing in Denmark as well as in 
Sweden, the organised exchange of manpower was restricted during the period.* 
Only 327 persons were placed in Sweden through collaboration between the public 
employment services in the two countries.?, A special exchange of young persons 
in agriculture was arranged with Sweden. * 


Vocational Guidance. 

While the public employment office in Copenhagen has had for many years a 
special section for vocational guidance and placement in training, it was not until 
recent years that measures were taken to introduce such a service in other parts of 
the country. The present scheme, which is still in an experimental stage, was 
introduced in January 1947. It provides for special vocational guidance sections at 
eight employment offices in different parts of the country. Vocational guidance 
officers have been recruited from among teachers who have shown interest in this 
field. Psychological and aptitude testing is arranged through two institutes for 
applied psychology.‘ 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANPOWER IN RUMANIA 


The Rumanian Council of Ministers on 4 July 1947 issued regula- 


tions designed to increase the productivity of labour by a better 
distribution of available manpower. 


Industrial, commercial], transport and other undertakings are required, under 
the new regulations, to help in increasing the productivity of labour, particularly 
by fixing the number of their staff strictly in accordance with requirements. 

All the undertakings covered which have surplus staff, including managing 
directors and responsible managers, are required—within a week of issue of the 
regulations or of the date on which an employee becomes available—to indicate 
with supporting information: (a) the productive capacity of the undertaking ; 
(b) the orders not yet filled ; (c) the reasons for which the undertaking cannot 
work at full production ; (d) the total number of staff; (e) the number of staff 
necessary ; (f) the number of staff available for transfer. 

For this purpose, “ necessary” staff means the number required to ensure 
operation of the undertaking, at normal output, for 8 hours per day or shift or 
48 hours a week, having regard both to the productive capacity of the undertaking 
and the effective supply of raw materials. 

In determining which employees are necessary to the undertaking, priority 
for continued employment must be given to skilled, conscientious employees with 
a good record of conduct, who have completed a certain period in the undertaking 
and have a high output. 

Lists of available staff will be prepared, indicating names, educational and 
occupational qualifications, grade, seniority in the undertaking and in the 
industry, age, civil status and material situation. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No 5, May 1947, p. 394. 

* However, the number of workers who secured employment in Sweden without the assistance 
of the Danish employment service was fairly large. Cf. idem, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, p. 507. 

* Ibid., p. 496. 

* Socialt Tidskrift, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. C 129. 
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Manpower Distribution Boards. 

With a view to enforcing the scheme, the Minister of Labour has established 
a Central Board at the Ministry in Bucharest and regional boards, which will 
work with the labour inspectors’ offices, Chambers of Labour or—failing these— 
the mayors of provincial towns. 

The Central Board will prepare rules to guide the regional boards in their 
work of distributing manpower on a rational basis, will supervise their work and 
decide on appeals brought against their rulings. The regional boards will deal 
with the declarations and lists prepared by the undertakings. 

Undertakings which are short of staff will apply to the competent regional 
board for unskilled labour, and the Central Board for skilled men, giving lists 
of the jobs vacant, so that employees declared available by other undertakings 
may be allotted to them. These lists must indicate the education and occupational 
qualifications required, as well as the number of vacancies. The regional boards 
are required to issue their rulings on the declarations and lists within 10 days of 
receiving them, allotting unskilled workers to the undertakings which have notified 
vacancies for this type of labour. The rulings of the regional boards are binding 
on all the parties, save in case of appeal to the Central Board, whose decision is 
final. 


Effect of the Boards’ Decisions. 


Employed persons who become available by decision of a regional board must 
leave the undertaking within 48 hours of such decision and are registered for 
re-employment. They are entitled to their wages and other pay or benefits for one 
month if directed to another employer, and for two months if not so directed. 

Employers to whom available workers are allotted must give them the rights 
which correspond to their seniority in the occupation and in their former under- 
taking. The employer must also pay the removal expenses of workers engaged 
by or directed to him. 

Workers declared available and not directed to other undertakings are entitled, 
within a month after leaving the undertaking, to transport for themselves, their 
families and their luggage at the public expense.’ 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has adopted a series of measures 
during the last few years with a view to improving the conditions 
of young persons in employment and providing suitable apprentice- 
ship courses. 


National Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance Committee. 


Argentine Decree No. 23573 of 21 December 1946? regulated the operation 
and statutes of the National Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance Committee 
set up by Decree No. 14538 of 3 June 1944.8 

Under the provisions of Decree No. 23573 the National Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Guidance Committee, in its capacity as a Government agency, is to 
consist of a Collegiate Body, constituted in accordance with the terms of Decree 
No. 14538 and provided with its own secretariat, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The following offices will be directly subordinate to the Chairman : the 
General Directorate of Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance (consisting of 
secretariat, schools administration, psychotechnic division, and employment 
register and exchange division) ; the Directorate of Administration (consisting of 
secretariat and general affairs division, treasury, purchasing division and accounts 





+ Decision of the Council of Ministers, No. 834, of 4 July 1947 (Monitorul Oficial, 12 July 
1947, No. 157, p. 5923). 

* Boletin Oficial, 21 Jan. 1947. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 654. 
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division) ; and a General Secretariat (consisting of secretariat, general affairs, 
enrolment and information offices, statistics division, personnel division, library 
and administration). 

The National Committee has the following powers and duties : (a) to exercise 
general supervision over all its subordinate offices ; (b) to approve the internal 
rules and regulations under which they work ; (c) to submit to the secretariat of 
Labour and Welfare proposed Bills, Decrees and Orders to regulate the organisation 
of apprenticeship, vocational guidance and employment of young persons, or any 
proposed amendment to existing legislation ; (d) to apply disciplinary penalties 
and to grant licences to practitioners ; (e) to authorise the purchase of equipment 
for the Allocations Division and the renting of premises ; (f) to appoint, promote 
and retire personnel attached to its own staff or make recommendations in this 
connection to the heads of other branches; (g) to appoint subcommittees of 
three or more members from its own ranks to study questions within its com- 
petence ; (h) to designate the chairmen of these subcommittees and to obtain 
from their subordinate offices all information necessary for the execution of 
the subcommittees’ tasks. 

The Committee’s secretariat, which is the agency through which the Committee 
gives effect to its resolutions, is placed under a Director. The latter has the follow- 
ing powers and duties : (a) to analyse all data submitted for the Committee’s 
consideration ; (b) to put the resolutions adopted by the Committee into legal 
form ; (c) to file all documents appertaining to the National Committee ; (d) to 
prepare the agenda and minutes of the Committee’s meetings ; (e) to issue 
authentic copies of the Committee’s resolutions ; (f) to obtain from the subordinate 
offices of the Allocations Division all information required by the Committee or 
the Chairman ; and (g) to carry out any other duty required of it by the Com- 
mittee or the Chairman and not expressly declared under the present regulations 
to be the function of another agency. 

The Decree further defines the powers and duties of the Directors placed at the 
head of each of the Chairman’s three subordinate offices. 


Financial Provisions. 


On 4 September 1947 Decree No. 26936 1 was promulgated by the Executive 
Power authorising the National Apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance Committee 
to reach agreement with the Argentine Trade Development Institute (Instituto 
Argentino de Promocién del Intercambio) for the necessary credit facilities to 
establish ten “ workshop schools ”. 


New Courses for Further Training. 


In the Juan Domingo Perén Textile Apprenticeship School courses of further 
training have been established for spinners, weavers and machine technicians. 
To make it easier for trainees to attend these courses, the School has provided a free 
transport service and introduced payment of trainees receiving instruction in 
workshop methods, at hourly rates varying from 20 to 75 centavos ; in addition to 
providing the trainees with an incentive, this will prevent their abandoning the 
courses because of having to earn money for the home. 

Courses were officially opened at the Navigation School for Masters (Second 
Class) at Tigre on 3 October 1947. In this new educational institution the National 
Committee will provide instruction in river navigation by means of two-year study 
courses, including both a theoretical groundwork to be studied ashore and practical 
training given on board yachts owned by the National Apprenticeship and Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee. These subjects will be supplemented by the inclusion 
in the curriculum of other studies of general cultural interest. The purpose of this 
new educational activity of the National Committee is to provide inland and coastal 
navigation with a body of trained men capable of commanding and manning the 
smaller vessels used in river traffic on the Parana and Uruguay Rivers and in the 
Delta zone. 

With a view to the technical training of girls and young women working in 
private industry, and to making available to this large section of the working 





1 Boletin Oficial, 12 Sept. 1947. 
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population the benefit of legislation relating to the apprenticeship and employment 
of young persons, the National Committee inaugurated special training courses 
on 25 April 1947 for the vocational training of girls and young women employed in 
the textile industry. The new course is on a “ half-day ” basis, i.e., the courses are 
restricted to young persons working only four hours a day, this being the maximum 
number of hours allowed by the law for work by apprentices of either sex between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years. Their four hours at work will be supplemented by four 
hours of theoretical and practical instruction in school ; the programme of study 
comprises 20 hours of instruction each week and covers general cultural subjects, 
housekeeping, textile manufacturing processes, applied art and the tending of 
looms. * 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN SHANGHAI 


With a view to developing vocational training, the Bureau of 
Education of the Municipal Government of Shanghai, at a meeting 
on 7 January 1948, adopted regulations for the establishment by 
various organisations of supplementary schools.? 


The regulations require each factory, firm or other organisation in Shanghai 
employing more than 200 persons to establish a vocational school, and those 
employing less than 200 persons to co-operate in establishing such schools. The 
school, which gives three classes, namely, elementary, middle and senior, requires 
a period of attendance ranging from six months to three years. Seventy per cent. 
of the curriculum is technical and thirty per cent. is devoted to general studies. 
Each class will accommodate 30 to 40 people ; men and women are to be taught 
separately. 

The sponsoring factories, firms and other organisations are required to con- 
tribute funds for the establishment of the schools. Financial assistance, however, 
may be granted by the Bureau of Education to schools with good records. The 
supplementary schools are not allowed to make a charge for tuition, except a 
sum necessary to cover laboratory fees and other expenses. 

Meanwhile, in response to the encouragement by the Municipal authorities, 
the Plumbers and Electric Workers’ Union of Shanghai has made a comprehensive 
plan to provide a vocational training school for 120,000 technical workers in 
Shanghai. For the establishment of such a school, each technical worker will 
have to contribute one day’s wages and the employers will contribute twice as 
much.? 


MIGRATION 


NEW AGREEMENT BETWEEN ITALY AND ARGENTINA 


A new agreement on migration, to replace that of 1947 4, was 
concluded by Italy and Argentina on 26 January 1948 and came 
into force on the following day. 





1 Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent, Buenos Aires. 

* For previous notes on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, 
Aug. 1947, p. 182, and Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 326. 

* Communication from the China Branch Oitice of the I.L.O. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, p. 502, footnote. 
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The object of the agreement is to develop the spontaneous emigration of 
Italians to Argentina. It provides that the two Governments will facilitate respec- 
tively the departure and the admittance of manual and non-manual workers 
wishing to migrate between the two countries and fulfilling the prescribed con- 
ditions. Such persons may enter Argentina either to carry on their occupation 
or on the invitation of relatives previously established in that country. Most 
of the clauses of the agreement deal with the organisation of recruitment, selection, 
transfer and admittance to Argentina of Italian emigrants. 


Organisation of Migration. 


The Government of each country undertakes to facilitate the action on its 
territory of the competent authorities of the other. As regards Argentina, these 
authorities are the Migration Delegation in Europe and the consuls in Italy, who 
are required to undertake the medical and technical examination of candidates 
for migration. As regards Italy, they are the Counsellor and Assistant-Counsellor 
for Migration Affairs attached to the Italian diplomatic representative in Argentina, 
and five other delegates who have the function of observers for all matters regarding 
Italian migration. The Italian consuls may assist the observers in their respective 
areas. The Argentine Government will empower its agents in Italy to issue the 
necessary permits for the admission of Italian migrants and their families to 
Argentina ; and the Italian Government will grant emigration permits and enable 
the emigrants to obtain more easily the other documents required under the 
laws and regulations of the two countries, such as passports and occupational 
documents. 


Recruitment, Selection, Information. 


For recruitment purposes the Argentine Government is to inform the Italian 
Government of the approximate number of manual and non-manual workers 
whom it intends to admit, indicating more particularly the occupations for which 
these workers are required, the skills and qualifications which they should possess, 
the approximate date of embarkation for Argentina, and the members of their 
families who will be authorised to accompany them and to benefit under the 
agreement. On the basis of this information, and having regard to the regions 
where workers are available, the Italian Government will draw up a plan regarding 
location of recruitment and notify this to the Argentine authorities. It will also 
communicate the lists of workers who have already intimated their desire to 
leave the country, with the necessary information regarding their civil status 
and vocational training. 

Having been directed by the Italian authorities to the recruitment centres, 
the candidates are then subjected by the Argentine authorities to a medical and 
technical selection process ; no liability is incurred by refusal to admit persons 
who do not fulfil the prescribed conditions. The Italian Government will already 
have carried out a previous (medical) selection of candidates for migration.’ It 
undertakes to arrange for the migrants to arrive in good time at the port of embarka- 
tion. 

The Italian Government is to be periodically informed of the living conditions 
in Argentina and of the regulations governing labour and social welfare in that 
country. The information will be passed on to the migrants, who will also be 
informed of the following: minimum wage applying in Argentina to persons 
of the relevant occupation ; region of Argentina to which they will be sent ; 
formalities regarding departure of migrants and their families ; housing possibili- 
ties in Argentina; and possibilities regarding transfer of money back to Italy. 
The migrant must sign a document stating that this information has been pro- 
vided by the Italian authorities. 

It is also stipulated that there will be provision for the vocational training of 
migrants and that the two Governments will prepare a plan in this regard. 





’ A provision not included in the agreement itself, but in an appendix regarding medical 
selection of migrants. This was attached to the former Italian-Argentine agreement and signed 
on 16 April 1947, and is now maintained in force. 
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Transport and Reception. 

The expenses connected with the transport ‘of the migrants to the place of 
embarkation in Italy will be borne as the Italian authorities may determine and 
will not be borne by the Argentine Government. That Government, on the other 
hand, will bear the cost of transport by sea (which may be passed on to the Argen- 
tine employer) ; free transport will also be provided from the place of disembarka- 
tion in Argentina to the final destination. Provision is made, both in the agree- 
ment itself and in an appendix, for the welfare of the migrants on board ship. 
It is stipulated further that after ratification of the agreement, a Convention 
regarding transport by sea will be concluded between the respective Governments. 

On arrival in Argentina, the migrants are entitled to free board and lodging 
for the first five (in some cases 15) days. Arrangements for reception will be made 
by the competent Argentine authorities, who will advise and assist the migrants 
regarding employment and the completion of any necessary administrative formali- 
ties ; they will also see that the contracts of employment which the migrants 
conclude are in conformity with Argentine regulations. 


Treatment after Immigration. 

An immigrant worker is not obliged to accept the employment offered to him. 
He is however bound, during the two years following entry, not to engage in any 
occupation other than the one that he declared to be his when he applied for an 
immigration permit. If he infringes this rule, the Argentine Government will 
be entitled to require refund of the cost of his transport by sea. In accordance 
with Argentine constitutional principles, Italian immigrants will have the same 
rights and duties as other inhabitants of the country, including equality of treat- 
ment under legislation on labour, employment, social insurance and welfare. 
The Argentine Government will therefore impose severe penalties on any person 
attempting to exploit an immigrant. Apart from the protection they will receive 
from the law and from the competent authorities of the two countries, the immi- 
grants will be protected by the Argentine workers’ organisations on the same 
terms as nationals. 


Migration of Organised Groups. 

An important part of the agreement is that regarding the transfer of organised 
groups of manual or non-manual workers, including co-operatives, with the neces- 
sary machinery and equipment in appropriate cases. The two Governments 
agree to facilitate such transfers. It is added that the Government of Argentina 
will inform that of Italy periodically regarding the prospects for organised groups 
of immigrants in Argentina and the special advantages which it is prepared to 
offer them ; it will also, with the co-operation of Italian experts if desired, investigate 
the best means of using the special qualities of such groups and co-operatives, 
and will prepare plans on the subject. 


Settlement. 

The Argentine Government will permit Italian immigrants to settle and will 
facilitate the entry of Italians likely to contribute to the population of Argentine 
territory and to an increase in its production. At the appropriate time the two 
Governments will decide whether a special agreement on this subject should 
be concluded.* 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Hours OF WORK IN FRENCH AGRICULTURE 


A French Act, adopted on 10 March 1948 and issued the follow- 
ing day, regulates annual hours of work and the weekly rest in 





2 Bollettino quindicinale dell’emigrazione, 10 Mar. 1948. 
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agricultural occupations. It includes a number of provisions designed 
to secure the flexibility of application necessary in this occupation, 
in which conditions of life and work vary according to the region 
and type of farming. 


Annual Hours of Work. 


The Act limits annual hours to a maximum of 2,400, but contains provisions 
enabling the rules to be adapted to the special conditions of the different regions. 
The method of application will be determined by the area joint committees estab- 
lished by Order of 7 July 1945, which consist of an equal number of representatives 
of agricultural employers and workers, with the Prefect—the principal magistrate 
of each area (département)—in the chair. 


Overtime. 

The Act states that, in case of urgency or shortage of labour, hours may be 
worked in excess of the monthly or seasonal maximum fixed for the area. It is 
provided that time and a quarter must always be paid for such overtime. Further- 
more, during the period of national reconstruction and as an exceptional procedure, 
the joint committee for the area may each year permit a number of hours to be 
worked in excess of the annual 2,400. On the other hand, in areas where, in accord- 
ance with local usage, hours of work are already fixed at less than 2,400 in the 
year, the existing arrangements will be maintained. 


Weekly Rest. 

The Act lays down the principle of the Sunday rest. Nevertheless, work on 
Sundays and public holidays is permitted in the case of workers who are absolutely 
necessary for looking after cattle or bringing in harvested crops. In all cases, 
compensatory rest equal to the number of hours so worked must be granted during 
the week. However, for cowmen and shepherds, who are often obliged to do the 
same work on Sundays as on week days and who can hardly be given compensatory 
rest during the week, there is special provision for correspondingly longer annual 
leave. 


The Area Joint Committees. 


A most important part is to be played by these bodies, since each Prefect is 
required, within the framework of the Act, to issue orders determining the method 
of application of the scheme in his area on the basis of suggestions by the joint 
committees. The Act expressly calls on the joint committees to have regard to 
local usage when deciding on any exceptions to the maximum of 2,400 hours a 
year and when determining the weekly rest for certain types of workers.’ 


MERCHANT NAVY OFFICERS IN INDIA 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CONCERNING CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


The Maritime Union of India, which represents over 90 per cent. 
of Indian Merchant Navy Officers, concluded two important collective 
agreements during 1947. The first of these, covering officers in 
foreign-going ships, was entered into with the Scindia Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and took effect as from 1 April 1947 as regards pay 
and leave, and as from 1 July as regards other conditions. The 
second, with the Bombay Steam Navigation Company and five 
associated companies, came into operation on 1 July 1947. It is 





* Journal officiel, 11 Mar. 1948. 
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of particular interest to note that the Wages, Hours of Work and 
Manning (Sea) Convention, 1946, although not yet ratified, has 
served as a basis for certain of the provisions of these agreements, 
which are briefly summarised below. 


Rates of Pay. 


The monthly rates of pay for masters, chief officers, chief engineers and second 
engineers are as follows : 


Foreign trade. 


Master : 970 rupees, rising in 14 years to 1,746 rupees. 
Chief officer : 740 rupees, rising in 7 years to 850 rupees. 
Chief engineer : 910 rupees, rising in 14 years to 1,390 rupees. 
Second engineer : 740 rupees, rising in 7 years to 850 rupees. 


Home trade. 


Master : 725 rupees, rising in 12 years to 1,250 rupees. 
Chief officer : 550 rupees, rising in 7 years to 675 rupees. 
Chief engineer : 875 rupees, rising in 12 years to 1,325 rupees. 
Second engineer : 700 rupees, rising in 5 years to 800 rupees. 


Hours of Work and Overtime. 


The agreements provide that the normal hours of work will be as laid down 
in the Seattle Convention on Wages, Hours of Work and Manning. Overtime, 
with one or two minor exceptions, will also be regulated in accordance with the 
Convention. 


Leave. 


Every person covered by the agreements, except apprentices, is entitled to 
six weeks’ privilege leave on full pay for each completed year of service. During 
leave, a victualling allowance of 5 rupees a day is paid to officers on foreign-going 
ships ; in the case of home-trade ships, the matter was still under discussion when 
the rest of the agreement came into force, but a rate of 3 rupees a day has been 
suggested. Pro rata privilege leave is granted to officers with over six months’ 
service and to those whose services are terminated through no fault of their own 
before the completion of six months’ service. Leave is to be granted at the option 
and convenience of the companies, and provision is made for its accumulation 
up to a maximum period of five months. 

Special examination leave will also be granted at the convenience of the com- 
pany up to a maximum of three months with pay and shore allowances. The pay- 
ment of such leave is due when the officer rejoins the company’s service after 
passing the examination. 


Medical and Other Provisions. 


The agreements also make provision for a thorough medical examination 
of every officer on joining, by the company’s doctor, and for medical treatment 
at the company’s expense in the event of illness. Adequate compensation must 
be provided in the event of accident or death, except where it is conclusively 
proved to be due to neglect or disregard of personal danger when not working 
for the company. Other clauses of the agreements deal with messing arrangements, 
victualling and compensation for loss of personal effects due to fire, collision or 
other maritime accidents.? 





1 For the text of the Convention, see Official Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 20 Sept. 1946. 
Cf. also “The Twenty-Eighth (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Conference ”, 
pp. 4-9, International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946. 

* Oceanite (organ of the National Maritime Union), Bombay, Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 4, July- 
Sept. and Oct.-Dec. 1947. 
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CONDITIONS OF BELGIAN SEAFARERS 


New COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


Belgian shipowners and the Transport Workers’ Union concluded 
a new collective agreement on 16 April 1948 concerning seafarers’ 
conditions of employment. The salient features of the agreement 
are outlined below. 


Wages. 

A 5 per cent. increase is granted on the basic wage, war bonus and long service 
allowance taken together. Pay for overtime is increased by between 80 and 100 
per cent. When in Belgian ports, ratings will have the right to work for the same 
wages and under the same conditions as relief crews. 


Hours and Time Off. 


The working day at sea and in foreign ports is to be eight hours (including 
days of arrival and departure), in Belgian ports seven and a half hours. Com- 
pensatory leave of half a day is provided for every Sunday or holiday spent at sea, 
including days of arrival and departure. For those working the two-watch system, 
one full day’s leave is provided. 


Food and Accommodation on Board. 


Food served to officers and to ratings is to be the same. Bedding, including 
sheets, must be furnished to all members of the crew. 


Loss of Effects. 


A payment equal to three months’ wages for officers and two months’ wages 
for ratings to compensate for loss of effects is provided for. 


Tropical Service. 


Crews of vessels operating between the Belgian Congo and West African ports 
have been granted a 10 per cent. wage increase, which is to be raised to 20 per cent. 
after 12 months’ service and by a further 5 per cent. after 24 months." 


DOMESTIC SERVICE IN HUNGARY 


An Ordinance of 5 August 1947 of the Hungarian Minister of 
Social Welfare regulated the conditions of work of domestic employees 
and occasional domestic workers.? 


The Ordinance defines and classifies the various employments comprised 
within domestic service (kitchenmaid, cook, housemaid, cook-general, general 
servant, nurserymaid) ; janitors and persons working in exchange for board and 
lodging are not covered by the scheme. 


Domestic Employees. 

As a general rule, the contract of employment must be drawn up in writing 
in a form to be determined by the Domestic Employees’ Union. It must be made 
in 3 copies, one to be retained by the employer, one by the employee and one 
by the union. The Ordinance prescribes monthly rates of pay for the various 





2 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION : Press Report, No. 8, 19 Apr. 1948. 
? Ordinance No. 34510/1947 N.M. 
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grades, according to whether the employee lives in or not. Rates of overtime 
pay for each grade are also fixed. If the apartment consists of more than two 
rooms plus the use of other premises, the pay of housemaids, general servants 
and cook-generals is increased by 10 per cent. for each additional room. Similarly, 
the pay of nursery-maids is intended to cover the care of two children, and their 
rate is therefore increased by 10 per cent. for each additional child. If a servant 
not living in is employed for less than 8 hours a day, she is entitled only to a cor- 
responding proportion of the normal monthly pay. Payments in kind, i.e. 
board and lodging, are defined in the Ordinance. 


Hours of work. Daily hours for employees living in are 11 in the day, including 
an hour for meals ; for employees not living in the number is 8, including half 
an hour for a meal. Employees living in may be required to work overtime only 
for exceptionally good reason. 


Weekly rest. Domestic employees are entitled to a weekly rest from 3 p.m. 
on Sundays until 7 a.m. on Mondays, and from 3 to 10 p.m. on Thursdays. The 
latter rest period may be taken on another day of the week. 


Holidays. After a year’s unbroken service, a domestic employee is entitled to 
14 days’ paid vacation ; the number rises by one day for each additional year of 
service up to 21 days. For the duration of this leave, the employer is required to 
pay to the domestic servant both his or her cash wages and the value of the board 
and lodging calculated at rates laid down by the national social insurance institute. 


Termination of contract. The reasons for which the employer and employee 
respectively may terminate their contract with immediate effect are also defined. 
The regulations of a general character regarding probationary periods, contracts 
of employment of specified duration, notice, compensation and other regulations 
regarding dismissal payment at the end of the period of service, and death or 
bankruptcy of the employer, apply also to domestic employees.' They are required 
to procure a work book with photograph. 


Occasional Domestic Workers. 


The Ordinance also includes provisions regarding the conditions of work of 
occasional domestic workers (charwomen, laundrywomen, etc.), of whom there 
are two groups : those fully employed for periods of less than a month, and those 
providing occasional services over longer periods. Wages are fixed for an 8-hour 
day with and without meals. When the occasional worker does less than 8 hours 
a day, she is entitled to a corresponding proportion of the normal daily rate. 
Overtime pay must be allowed when the number of hours worked exceeds 8 in the 
day (including half an hour for meals). Wages either below or above those specified 
in the Ordinance may not be paid.? 


DoMESTIc SERVICE IN BULGARIA 


Regulations to determine the conditions of work of domestic 
employees were issued in Bulgaria on 29 October 1947. 


The regulations apply to all persons employed in households for remuneration, 
whether they live in or not, except those employed for less than 5 hours a day or 
not more than 3 days a week. 


General provisions. It is stated that all the appropriate provisions of labour 
legislation apply to domestic workers ; in particular, the employer is required to 
draw up rules of employment indicating the beginning and end of the working day 
and the times of breaks. Hours of work may not exceed 10 in the day, and should, 
as a rule, fall between 6 a.m and 10 p.m. There must be breaks during the working 
day, including one of not less than 2 hours. Weekly rest must take the form of 





» Ordinance No. 9700/1945 M.E. See International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, 
July-Aug. 1946, p. 92. 
? Magyar Kozlény, 5 Aug. 1947. 
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two free afternoons off in each week or one full day off. The labour authorities, 
the “ Rest and Culture” Society and the trade unions will organise use of the 
weekly rest having regard to the worker’s vocational and educational needs. 

Time and a quarter must be paid for overtime, which is permitted only in such 
exceptional cases as family celebrations, birthdays, etc. The employer is required 
to release domestic servants attending night classes. The regulations also include 
provisions regarding food, housing, working clothes, the personal relations between 
employers and employees, and the certificate issued on expiry or termination of 
the contract of employment. 


Health. When a domestic worker takes up a post, the employer must request 
her to submit to a medical examination at his expense. The employer must also 
take steps to protect the health of domestic workers ; in the event of sickness the 
doctor in attendance determines whether the worker is able to continue working 
or must be sent to hospital ; and if the sick worker is living in the employer must 
take the necessary steps to provide for treatment. 


Training. The mistress of the house is required to initiate young domestic 
employees into the work of the household and to train them. 


Enforcement of the regulations. The authorities of the Labour Directorate are 
responsible for enforcement of the regulations, and appropriate provision is made 
for penalties in case of infringement.* 


THE DOUBLE DAyY-SuHirt SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Double Day-Shift Working which was 


appointed in Great Britain in March 1945 “to enquire into the 
economic need for and the social consequences of the double day- 
shift system in manufacturing industry and the changes in the 
existing law that would be necessary to facilitate its wider adoption, 
and to make recommendations ”*, has made its report. 


The report begins with a history of double day-shift working and studies the 
economic need for this system (a) to meet exceptional circumstances, (b) as a 
normal and permanent feature of economic organisation and (c) in the immediate 
post-war period. It analyses the social consequences of the system including its 
effects upon the health of the workers and their social life and education. The 
report then indicates the changes in the existing law* necessary to facilitate the 
wider adoption of double day-shift working. The Committee made the following 
recommendations : 

(a) No proposals are put forward as to any change in the law permitting double 
day-shifts to be worked by male young persons in certain industries specified in 
Section 81 of the Factories Act, 1937, and no opinion is expressed as to shift 
arrangements for industries dealing with certain perishable commodities ; 

(bo) Authorisation in respect of individual factories or departments should 
continue to be required before women and young persons are permitted to work 
a double day-shift system ; 

(c) Double day-shift working by young persons under 18 should in general be 
prohibited, but latitude in the matter should be allowed during a period not 
exceeding two years ; 





1 Drzhaven Vesinik, No. 262, 11 Nov. 1947. 

? See International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 787. 

* Factories Act, 1937 (Sections 81, 94 and 95) (see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1937, G.B. 2), 
and Employment of Women and Young Persons Act, 1936, (see idem, 1936, G.B. 3). 
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(d) As a normal arrangement, the hours of double day-shift working should 
fall between the hours of 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. ; 

(e) Where a double day-shift system is worked there should normally be no 
Saturday work, but provision should be made for a limited amount of overtime 
on Saturday mornings ; 

(f) In all cases in which it is proposed to work a double day-shift system the 
workers concerned should be given a reasonably full account of the reasons for the 
institution of the system ; 

(g) The ballot should be retained as a means to consulting workpeople concerned 
in cases where it is proposed to introduce double day-shift working by women and 
young persons, but should, as at present, not be required in the case of a new 
factory ; 

(h) A favourable majority of the workpeople actually working should be 
required before an application for an authorisation for double day-shift working 
by women and young persons is granted ; 

(i) Special attention should be paid to welfare and transport arrangements for 
shift workers ; 

(j) There should be no change in the present law regarding temporary authori- 
sation or regarding the circumstances in which an authorisation for double day- 
shift work should cease to have force }; 

(k) The Minister should as at present be empowered to delegate the power of 
granting authorisations ; 

(l) The Minister should consider the advisability of referring, in suitable cases, 
matters that may arise from time to time in the working of the double day-shift 
system to the Joint Consultative Committee or other appropriate standing body 
for advice. 


The recommendations were adopted unanimously, subject to reservations by 
some members of the committee with regard to the ballot and to hours of work.? 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


NEW ZEALAND SOcIAL INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


WorkKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT OF 1947 


The Workers’ Compensation Act of 1947% makes insurance of 
employers’ liability in New Zealand in respect of employment 
injuries a State monopoly, increases the rates of compensation 
payable and introduces a number of other changes, the more impor- 
tant of which are noted below. 


Employment Injury Insurance. 

Since 1943, every employer coming within the scope of the Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act, 1922, as amended, has been required to insure against his liability to 
pay compensation by obtaining a policy from a private insurance company or 





1 Temporary authorisations are granted for emergencies and for temporary pressure of 
work. Authorisations may be revoked or are automatically revoked if they are not used for 
certain periods ; further the Minister is empowered to revoke an authorisation if the conditions 
imposed in it have not been observed or if abuses of any description have arisen out of the 
employment of any persons on the system of shifts. 

* MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Report of the Committee on Double Day- 
Shift Working (Cmd. 7147, 1947). 

* 11 Geo. VI, No. 5%, dated 27 Nov. 1947. 
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from a State insurance office.1_ The Workers’ Compensation Act gives a monopoly 
of employment injury insurance to the Government Accident Insurance Office, a 
branch of the State Fire Insurance Office. Exemptions from insurance by the 
Government Office may be made in certain cases, including that of employers 
insured by specified existing mutual insurance companies. The premiums for 
such insurance are charged exclusively to the employers. The rates, which are to 
be fixed by Order-in-Council, will vary with the degree of risk in the undertaking 
concerned. 


Extension of Coverage. 

In 1945, the scope of the workers’ compensation scheme was extended by the 
abolition of the exclusion of non-manual workers earning over £400 per annum.?* 
The 1947 legislation further extends the scheme to include seamen employed on 
New Zealand ships and airmen employed on New Zealand aircraft, whether or not 
the accident occurs in New Zealand. 


Rates of Compensation. 


Compensation in case of incapacity consists either of weekly payments during 
incapacity, subject to an aggregate maximum, or of a lump sum. The following 
rates have been fixed for accidents occurring after 1 April 1948. In cases of total 
incapacity, the weekly rate payable has been raised from 66*/, to 75 per cent. of 
the previous weekly earnings of the insured person, subject to a weekly minimum 
and maximum of £2 and £5 10s. respectively (previously £2 and £4 10s.). In 
cases of partial incapacity, the weekly rate has been raised from 66?/, to 75 per 
cent. of the difference between the amount of the worker’s weekly earnings at the 
time of the accident and the weekly amount which he is earning after the accident 
in any employment or business or is able to earn in some suitable employment 
provided or found for him after the accident by the employer by whom he was 
employed at the time of the accident, subject to a weekly maximum of £5 10s. 
(previously £4 10s.). For certain specified injuries, such as loss of sight or of limbs, 
however, the compensation is fixed in a schedule at a fraction of the compensation 
fer total incapacity. The six-year limit in duration of payment has been abolished, 
but the aggregate amount of the weekly payments may not exceed £1,500 (pre- 
viously £1,000). Where a lump sum is awarded, it is equal to the present value 
at 3 (previously 5) per cent. compound interest of the aggregate of the weekly 
payments which in the opinion of the Court would probably become payable if 
weekly benefits were awarded. Specified prosthetic appliances are to be provided 
to insured workers and to be kept in repair for a period not exceeding three years. 

Where the injured worker dies leaving total dependants, the compensation 
payable is 250 (previously 208) times his previous weekly earnings, subject to a 
minimum of £750 and a maximum of £1,500 (previously £500 and £1,000 respec- 
tively). Where the deceased worker leaves only partial dependants, the sum 
payable is to be reasonable and proportionate to the loss suffered by such depen- 
dants but not greater than that payable where only total dependants are left. 
From the amount payable to the dependants is deducted any amount by which 
the sum of the compensation to which they would ordinarily be entitled, the weekly 
payments in respect of the accident which caused the death and any lump sum 
paid in lieu thereof exceeds £1,750. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Workers. 

The Act authorises expenditure from the Employers’ Liability Insurance 
Account for vocational and industrial rehabilitation courses for seriously disabled 
members. 


Accident Prevention. 


Provision has been made for research into the causes, incidence and method 
of prevention of accidents, injuries and diseases in respect of which compensation 
may become payable. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 787. 
* Act No. 19 of 1945. See I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1945, N.Z. 3. 
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Soctat Security Act or 1947 


The New Zealand Social Security Act of 1947? has raised the rates 
of benefits payable under the Social Security Act, 1938, as amended. 


Rates of Benefit. 

For temporary loss of earning capacity (sickness or unemployment) the rate 
of benefit has been increased from 40s. to 45s. per week plus 45s. (previously 
40s.) in respect of a wife. The standard pensions (age, invalidity, widows’, miners’ 
and full superannuation) have been raised from £104 to £117 per annum and the 
allowance in respect of a wife, where payable, has been similarly increased. The 
limit of income including age or invalidity benefit for husband and wife when 
both are entitled to benefit has been raised from £260 to £286 per annum to ensure 
that all beneficiaries are given full advantage of the increases in the basic rates. 
Where an age benefit is granted to a married person whose spouse is not entitled 
to benefit or where an invalidity benefit is granted to a married woman, the income 
exemption has been raised to bring the limit of income and benefit into line with 
the limit (£286 per annum) fixed where benefit is payable in respect of both husband 
and wife. Orphans’ pensions have been increased from £40 19s. to £52. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN JAPAN 


An Unemployment Insurance Law was enacted by the Japanese 
Diet on 21 November 1947. Payment of benefits were to begin 
on 1 May 1948; until that date, the Unemployment Allowance 
Law, adopted at the same time as an interim measure to come 
into effect retroactively from 1 November 1947, was to operate 
with provisions for benefits similar to those laid down by the Insur- 


ance Law. 


Scope of Protection. 

The law covers all undertakings employing five or more workers engaged in 
manufacturing, transport, communications, commerce, trade, finance, mining, 
the supply of electricity, gas and water, and so on. It excludes workers engaged 
in agriculture, construction and forestry, and Government employees entitled 
to receive benefits from other sources. About 7,000,000 persons will be compulsorily 
covered by this law, but other employees may apply for voluntary coverage, 
and if more than half of the workers in an undertaking wish it, their employer is 
required to obtain coverage for them all. 


Provision of Benefits. 

Benefits are paid to unemployed persons who have previously worked in 
insured employment and who are able and willing to work. 

A person is not entitled to insurance benefits unless he has been employed 
for more than 10 days during 6 of the 12 months preceding the claim. 

Benefits, which are paid weekly, vary from 80 per cent. of wages for workers 
in the lowest wage class to 40 per cent. for those in the highest. The maximum 
duration for the benefit is 180 days, with a waiting period of one week. Benefits 
are subject to adjustment in accordance with the fluctuation of wages in general. 

Claimants are disqualified for benefits for one month if they refuse suitable 
employment offered by a public employment security office and from one to two 
months for leaving any employment without good cause or if they are dismissed 
for misconduct. 


Administration. 

The Unemployment Insurance Law will be administered through the local 
public employment security offices under the Employment Security Bureau of 
the Ministry of Labour. 





* 11 Geo. VI, No. 28, dated 11 Nov. 1947. 
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Under the Employment Security Law, which was adopted by the Diet on 
20 November 1947 and came into effect on 1 December 1947, provision is made 
for a system of free public employment exchanges, for Government-sponsored 
vocational guidance and vocational training, and for the prohibition or control 
of various types of non-governmental recruiting and labour supply activities. 
These provisions will be enforced by prefectural Governments under the direction 
of the Bureau of Employment Security of the Ministry of Labour. The training 
institute of this Bureau held a course for 100 trainees from 6 November to 5 Decem- 
ber, which included studies concerning the Employment Security Law, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance and Allowance Laws, the standards of the International 
Labour Organisation for employment exchanges and the various specific functions 
of the Employment Security Offices in Japan. 

A tripartite advisory committee consisting of representatives of workers, 
employers and the public will advise the Minister of Labour on policy ; the Minister 
is required to consult this committee before taking any decisions on policy. 

Claimants dissatisfied with the decisions of the administration can appeal 
to the local appeals referees. From a referee, appeal lies to an appeals board 
composed of equal numbers of representatives of workers, employers and the public. 


Finance. 

The scheme will be financed by contributions from the Government, employers 
and workers. The Government will pay the cost of the administration and one 
third of the cost of the benefits, while covered employers and insured workers 
will each pay monthly premiums fixed for the first 6 months at the rate of 1.1 
per cent. of the wages. The Minister of Labour is authorised to raise premium 
rates in case of emergency.* 


CO-OPERATION 


THE BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


SuPpPoRT FOR THE GOVERNMENT CAMPAIGN AGAINST INFLATION 


To assist the Government in its efforts to combat inflation, the 
Consumer Co-operative Movement in Great Britain decided on 
4 March 1948 in favour of voluntarily reducing its prices for a num- 
ber of essential commodities. 


The Co-operative Movement was the first national organisation in distribution 
and industry to give a practical answer to a Government appeal for lower costs 
and prices in manufacturing, and wholesale and retail distribution.?- The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has expressed gratitude for the promptness of the Movement’s 
measure, which, he states, “ represents a positive contribution of real importance 
in the fight against inflation ”. 

All the central institutions of the Consumer Co-operative Movement are party 
to these price-cutting decisions, which have been formulated by the National 





* Summation of Non-Military Activities in Japan, No. 26, Nov. 1947, pp. 169-171, 189-190 
and 274. 
® Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 363. 
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Co-operative Authority, the organ through which co-operative policy on major 
questions is formulated between the Movement’s annual congresses. 


Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The action of the Authority was prompted by a letter from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, inviting the Co-operative Movement to make proposals as regards 
costs and prices. It was stated that the Government regarded it as essential to 
obtain a reduction of prices “and to face the consequence of this on the level 
of profits”. Orders were to be made which would either freeze prices or impose 
price limitations on most manufactured goods. The Government also wished 
to see a ceiling voluntarily imposed on all other prices, and the Co-operative 
Movement, like other organisations of manufacturers and distributors, was asked 
to work out within one month plans for the decrease of prices and trading surpluses. 


Resolution of National Co-operative Authority. 


After consultations with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of 
the Board of Trade and the Minister of Food, the National Co-operative Authority 
adopted on 4 March a resolution recommending that the Co-operative Movement 
should take unilateral action in reducing prices and stated that it would expect 
the Government to take appropriate steps to ensure that traders effected similar 
reductions in the prices of their commodities. In a letter to the Chancellor, the 
Authority stated it had decided not to wait for any compulsory action by the 
Government and not to seek common agreement with traders on this policy. 

A special subcommittee was charged to complete detailed price proposals 
within a fortnight. After further discussions with the Chancellor, these proposals 
were adopted by the Authority on 19 March. The Authority suggested that the 
reductions should be put into force by 26 April and should continue for twelve 
months. 


Goods Concerned. 


The goods to which the price reductions apply are : bread, butter, margarine, 
sugar, bacon, cheese and preserves. They will mean a saving of almost £8,000,000 
a year to those who purchase these goods at co-operative societies, even on present 
ration registrations. Reference has also been made to the desirability of co-operatives 
selling fish, fruit and vegetables whenever possible below maximum prices. Further- 
more, representations have been made by the Co-operative Movement to the 
Government that manufacturing and wholesale margins should be reduced on 
footwear, clothing, furniture, furnishings, hardware and domestic textiles. 


Action Taken. 


As the National Co-operative Authority is a consultative rather than an admi- 
nistrative body, the retail co-operatives are not obliged to follow its recommend- 
ations, but it appears that few of them have refused to apply the suggested price 
cuts. The choice of the majority has been facilitated by the collaboration of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society and the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
which are offering societies applying the price cuts special rebates on their wholesale 
purchases of the goods concerned. Other savings will be effected by economies 
in organisation, and the remainder will represent a deduction from the retail 
co-operatives’ trading surpluses.? 





1 Co-operative News, 21 and 28 Feb., 6, 13, 20, 27 Mar. and 3 Apr. 1948 ; Scottish Co-operator 
(same dates) ; Co-operative Review, Mar. 1948 ; Economist, 27 Mar. 1948. 
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EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PLAN 









INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN LONDON 







A Conference of representatives of trade union organisations 
in countries concerned in the European Recovery Programme was 
held in London on 9-10 March 1948, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Florence Hancock, Chairman of the British Trades Union 
Congress. The Conference was called jointly by the British Trades 
Union Congress and the “free ” National Trade Union Centres of 
Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 









The following countries sent delegates to the Conference: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Ireland, France, Germany (American, British and French Zones), 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Observers attended for the minority group of the Italian 
General Confederation of Labour and for the Spanish General Workers’ Union in 
Exile (headquarters at Toulouse), and there were visitors representing the Basque 
Country and Trieste. The French delegates represented the C.G.T. Force Ouvriére. 
The American delegates represented the American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 
Delegates from Christian trade unions were present from Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 

The Conference was consultative in character ; its sole purpose was the corre- 
lation of trade union views in the various countries before the United States E.R.P. 
legislation was completed. 


















Chairman’s Address. 


Miss Hancock, who presided throughout the Conference, said in her opening 
address that the Conference had been called to serve a simple and straightforward 
purpose. Confusion and misunderstanding and perhaps some measure of mis- 
representation had obscured the aim they had in view, Miss Hancock said. The 
responsibility they had undertaken, founded upon America’s co-operation and 
offer of aid, was to explore the position of the European and American trade 
unions in relation to the productive efforts and the administrative problems 
involved in the programme. They were not concerned with controversies that 
had arisen in connection with the present meeting. These might be dealt with in their 
proper place and at the proper time. They had come together because there was 
no alternative method available of coming to grips with the situation created by 
the decisions of the Governments of the sixteen European countries participating 
with the United States Government in the promotion of co-operative efforts in 
economic recovery, and the decision of other Governments on the European con- 
tinent to pursue a different policy. A divided view of the purpose and intention 
of America’s offer of aid to Europe, and divisions within the international trade 
union movement, must obviously not be allowed to prevent those who could agree 
from walking together on the same path towards the goal that was the same for 
all. The goal to which their combined efforts were directed was the speediest 
possible restoration of the economic and political conditions within which the 
working people would attain a higher standard of living, more security in their 
employment, and a fuller life than the state of Europe and the world as a whole 
permits them to obtain today. It was the purpose of the European recovery 
programme to give them the additional aid they needed in order to achieve the 
early restoration of Europe on a self-supporting basis. 
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Advisory Committee. 
The Conference decided to set up an E.R.P. Trade Union Advisory Committee, 
with headquarters in London, composed of the following 10 members : 


Great Britain, Ireland : Sir George Chester (British Trades Union Congress). 


France, Italy: Léon Jouhaux (General Confederation of Labour — Force 
Ouvriére), A. Tessier (French Confederation of Christian Workers) and 
Giulio Pastore (General Confederation of Labour of Italy, Minority Group). 

Scandinavian Countries : Konrad Nordahl (Norwegian Federation of Trade 
Unions). 

Benelux Countries : Evert Kupers (Confederation of Free Trade Unions of the 
Netherlands). 

Germany : Hans Boeckler (German Trade Union Federation in the British 
Zone). 

Austria, Switzerland : Giacomo Bernasconi (Swiss Labour Union). 


U.S.A.: Frank Fenton (American Federation of Labour) and James Carey 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations). 


Mr. Vincent Tewson (General Secretary of the British T.U.C.) was appointed 
secretary of the Committee and Mr. Evert Kupers (Netherlands) president. 


It will be the task of the Committee, which is consultative and advisory, to 
collect and circulate information and carry on the work of the Conference between 
meetings. Among other tasks it will establish contact with the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation ! in order to determine how the greatest measure 
of trade union representation and co-operation can be effected. 


Declaration by the Conference. 


The Conference expressed its aims and purposes in a declaration which stated 
that it wished to see other countries brought within the scope of E.R.P., and 
emphatically repudiated any policy of aligning East against West. 

The declaration pointed out that the measures necessary to enable each country 
to make its maximum contribution to the general rehabilitation of Europe’s eco- 
nomic structure would entail for all the people sustained effort and sacrifice, and 
affirmed the determination of the trade union organisations represented at the 
Conference to contribute to the establishment of the social, economic and political 
conditions essential to safeguard the principles of free citizenship and democratic 
institutions. 

After cordial acknowledgment of the intentions of the U.S.A., the declaration 
went on to say that the Conference had satisfied itself by an examination of the 
principles underlying the present United States proposals that no unacceptable 
conditions were attached to the offer of aid, and that in particular there should 
be no interference in the internal affairs of any participating country. 

The Conference was convinced also that the problems involved in the expansion 
of the production effort, and in the maintenance of a continuous flow of goods 
and services between Europe and the rest of the world, particularly to and from 
the American continent, called for the development of multilateral trade and for 
a restoration of the balance of imports and exports between Europe and the 
American continent. 

As representatives of their organisations, the delegates pledged themselves 
and called upon their members to give their wholehearted support to the necessary 
measures that each country must take to fulfil the requirements of each national 
production programme of economic renovation and modernisation which would 
mutually assist in developing those activities in economic co-operation which 
cut across national frontiers. 

The conference was unanimous in its view that the trade union movement 
in each participating country should seek to establish close contact with its Govern - 





1 The C.E.E.C. has been superseded by the Council of the Permanent Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) established in Paris in April 1948. 
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ment in the administration of their national production programmes, and that 
the trade union movement should be associated with the work of the conferences 
of the participating Governments. 

Affirming its conviction that the workers’ organisations represented were 
called to undertake new and formidable tasks, the declaration said: “ Those 
tasks are in conformity with the principles embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations. The high aims set forth in the Charter are to create conditions of stability 
and of well-being among nations, to raise their standards of life, to provide the 
opportunities of full employment, and to establish the conditions of progress 
and of development in the economic and social order. ” 

The Conference placed on record its high appreciation of the initiative taken 
by the United States labour movement in complete unity of spirit in the formulation 


of the European Recovery Programme.' 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES FOR THE PRINTING 
AND KINDRED TRADES 


The following three congresses of international trade secretariats 


for the printing and kindred trades have been held in Berne (Switzer- 
land). 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS 
On 15-20 September 1947, the 15th International Typographical 


Congress was held under the chairmanship of Mr. Adolf Schafer 
(Switzerland) and was attended by 36 delegates from 16 countries. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BOOKBINDERS 


On 23-25 October 1947, the International Federation of Book- 


binders held its 10th Conference under the chairmanship of Mr. Gun- 
nar Jansson (Sweden). It was announced that 12 countries were 
affiliated to the Federation and that the total membership was 


74,309. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LITHOGRAPHERS 


The International Federation of Lithographers held its 15th 
Congress on 10-12 February 1948 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. F. Segessenmann (Switzerland). Representatives attended from 
10 organisations in 9 countries. 


At all three congresses it was agreed that it was desirable that there should 
be one international trade union organisation for the printing and kindred trades, 
and it was also agreed that when this single organisation was set up, each of the 
three internationals would be dissolved. 

The three internationals were also in agreement concerning collaboration with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. They agreed that if and when a single 
international trade union organisation for the printing and kindred trades was 
= up, this body should take the final decision regarding collaboration with the 

/.F.T.U. * 





1 European Recovery Programme. Report of the International Trade Union Conference, 
London, 9-10 March 1948 (published by the British T.U.C.) ; Labour (official organ of the British 
T.U.C.), April 1948. 

* Based on the minutes of the proceedings of the congresses. 
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ITALIAN GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR 


First NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The Italian General Confederation of Labour (C.G.1.L.) held its 
first National Congress from 1 to 7 June 1947 at Florence. There were 
1,500 delegates present, representing 92 trade councils and 56 
national trade union federations. The membership of the Con- 
federation, which was 1,000,000 in the year of liberation, was 
announced to be 6,000,000 at the time of the Congress. 


Reports of the General Secretaries. 


The Congress first heard reports from the three general secretaries. Mr. O. 
Lizzadri presented his report of activity since the 1945 Naples Congress ' and said 
that unity of the movement must be defended at all costs, and the movement 
must maintain its independence of the Government and of political parties. 

Mr. G. Di Vittorio analysed at length the problems solved by the C.G.I.L. 
and those still awaiting solution. Fascism had been possible because the workers 
were divided among themselves, but the differences which had existed between 
the workers and the middle class were now settled. The most delicate problem 
was the religious question, but there was no necessity for it to be an obstacle to 
trade union unity if a spirit of tolerance were cultivated. Dealing with wages 
and prices, he said that the race between the two was not to the advantage of the 
workers and a policy of revaluation of real wages should be followed. 

Mr. G. Pastore agreed in large measure with what had been said by Mr. Di 
Vittorio ; he was opposed to political activity within the trade unions. He appealed 
for respect of all religious beliefs and claimed for the Catholic Workers Associa- 
tions (A.C.L.I.) the right to carry on freely their educational, religious and charit- 
able activities. 


Revision of the C.G.I.L. Constitution. 


The Congress approved the setting up of a subcommittee to revise the C.G.I.L. 
constitution, with the exception of Article 9, which provided for action by the 
trade union movement in defence of the Republic and democratic liberties. This 
article had been submitted for reconsideration by the Congress and was ratified 
by a large majority. Thus the right of intervention by the trade union movement 
in the event of threats against the democratic gains of the workers was recognised. 


Trade Union Policy and Political Tendencies. 


A few months before the opening of Congress, the various political groups in 
C.G.1.L. (Christian Democrat, Communist and Socialist) had submitted motions 
stating their views regarding C.G.I.L. policy. 

The Socialist motion stated that the Congress was expected to consolidate 
trade union unity so that the C.G.I.L., in which every trend of thought could be 
represented, should become, by its spirit of unity, the most effective achievement 
and the most reliable instrument in defence of the proletariat. 

It went on to reaffirm “the exclusion of any interference by any political 
party and the confirmation of the right of trade unionists to give free and demo- 
cratic expression to their opinions. This conception of the aims of trade unionism 
does not seek to restrict trade union activity to merely economic interests. The 
C.G.1.L. should follow a determined line of conduct, even on the political level, 
whenever the essential interests of the working class are involved or when it is 
necessary to defend liberty and democracy.” 

The Communist motion called for complete democratisation of the trade 
unions and asked the Congress to bring to an end the previous system of joint 
administration, and to hold democratic elections of trade union leaders for all 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 6, June 1945, p. 802. 
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bodies, with no considerations of party, the principles of proportional representa- 
tion being observed. It also demanded that all important decisions should be 
submitted to the mass of organised workers for consideration and approval. 

The Christian Democratic motion declared that the primary and fundamental 
purpose of trade unions was the direct protection of collective interests. The C.G.I.L. 
should therefore ensure its independence from all political parties, respect all poli- 
tical opinions and religious convictions and guarantee an effective trade union 
democracy. 


The following votes were cast for the various motions : 


Comes GOON. 2 tcc tt ttl el « RE 
CE Eee ll 
Christian Democrat motion. ...... 611,302 
Independent Socialist motion. ..... 98,064 
PU COE. 5 « « + a eo eee 92,175 
Independent motion .........-. 36,166 
I i ae i, re ec em 25,450 
SS ce bi ene ee ee 5,800 
Ce ee ae ee 19,532 


Total . 4,539,082 
Election of Officials. 

The above voting results were reflected in the election of the officials of the 
Confederation who were now elected on proportional representation. The new 
Administrative Committee (75 members) is made up of 388 Communists, 20 Socialists, 
11 Christian Democrats, 2 Independent Socialists, 2 Republicans, 1 Anarchist 
and 1 Actionist. The Secretariat is composed of Mr. G. Di Vittorio (First General 
Secretary) and 3 general secretaries : Mr. Bitossi (Communist) ; Mr. Santi (Socia- 
list) ; and Mr. Pastore (Christian Democrat). 


Trade Union and Social Economic Policy. 


Resolutions adopted by the Congress declared that trade union unity is an 
essential condition for : (i) raising the standard of living of the Italian workers ; 
(ii) accelerating the reconstruction of the country and bringing about an effective 
economic and social democratic system ; and (iii) achieving a new condition of 
well-being and social justice for all the Italian people. 

Trade union policy, it was declared, must aim at the defence of the workers, 
manual and otherwise, in all branches of economic activity, seeing to it that the 
democratic State utilises private initiative (or eventually replaces it, if it proves 
to be inoperative) in the monetary and economic reorganisation of the country. 
It must seek the elimination of speculative profits which create inflation ; a reclas- 
sification of professional workers based on an exact census of available manpower 
and consideration of the actual and potential absorptive capacities of the various 
economic sectors ; the laying down of an emigration policy which would guarantee 
the Italian migrants labour and living conditions similar to those of the countries 
to which they were going, and protect them from all forms of exploitation. 

Among its immediate objectives, the Congress set forth the following : exten- 
sion of a sliding-scale wage system to all categories of wage earners, employees 
and small professional workers and revision of collective labour contracts with 
more equitable economic treatment of workers during sickness. 

The Congress reaffirmed the points made in the C.G.I.L. manifesto of 1 May 
1946, demanding that : 

(a) industrial reform should be initiated, with progressive nationalisation of 
the most important public services and control on a national scale of the distri- 
bution of electric power ; 

(6) agrarian reform should be carried out, based on the elimination of the big 
landed estates and the distribution of the land among the peasants, on either a 
co-operative or an individual basis ; and 

(c) a reform of the banking system should be undertaken to divert credit from 
speculative activities into productive channels. 
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Other Resolutions. 

The Congress also adopted resolutions stating : 

(a) The provision of adequate food for the worker is an essential condition for 
the maintenance of his physical efficiency and productive capacity. It is absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to co-ordinate all the functions of production and distribution 


of foodstuffs. 

(b) The most effective way of maintaining the purchasing power of the working 
population and preventing an increase in the cost of living is by bringing about 
an increase in productivity. 

(c) Workers’ organisations should have a wider participation in all the State 
agencies engaged in economic planning as well as in the preparation and execution 
of the credit policies of the State. 

(d) Prompt Government action is required for the industrial development of 
southern Italy, so that it may contribute to the economic rebirth of the country. 

(e) The benefits of social insurance should be extended to all dependent and 
independent workers, including public employees, artisans, home workers, appren- 
tices, small businessmen, small industrialists, etc. 

(f) Existing emigration legislation should be revised with the collaboration 
of the trade unions. Any agreement relating to migrant Italian labour must be 
approved by the respective labour organisations, and recruitment of migrants 
should be carried out by the trade unions in collaboration with the State agencies.! 


CONFEDERATION OF WORKERS OF PERU 


The First National Congress of the Confederation of Workers 
of Peru was held at Lima in December 1947. 


The following were among the claims and desires put forward by the Congress : 

(a) Direct trade union representation in the labour courts, social insurance 
institutions, people’s loan funds, the Workers’ Housing Committee, the National 
Food Board and other governmental agencies dealing with matters of direct public 
concern ; 

(b) Introduction of measures for protection against occupational risks ; 

(c) Study of industrial conditions and of the problem of increasing production 
by means of tripartite committees ; 

(d) Protection of Peruvian industries against undue competition from similar 
industries abroad, and action against dumping ; 

(e) Nationalisation of industry and its due control in the public interest ; 

(f) Preference for the entry of industrial technicians and skilled workers 
under the Government immigration policy ; 

(g) Legislation on collective agreements, preventing employers from making 
engagement of workers dependent on their not belonging to unions and from 
dismissing workers for belonging to or being officers of unions ; 

(h) Inclusion in Peruvian labour legislation of the resolutions concerning 
freedom of association and protection of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively, adopted by the Third Conference of American States Members of 
the I.L.O. ? ; 

(i) Application of the principle of a mobile minimum living wage to meet 
variations in the cost of living ; 

(j) Introduction of a Government policy of price control and of action to avoid 
speculation in necessities ; 

(k) Introduction of a system of profit-sharing for workers ; 





1 Notiziario della C.G.1.L. (Rome), 10 July 1947; W.F.T.U. Information Bulletin (Paris), 


31 Aug. 1947. 
* For a report of the work of this Conference, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, 


Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 317-339. 
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(l) Issue of new legislation in the following branches of insurance—sickness, 
old age, invalidity, survivors’, maternity, unemployment, preventive medicine ; 

(m) Issue of a charter for salaried and manual workers in public employment ; 

(n) Government expropriation of unproductive land and transfer of such land 
to rural communities ; 

(o) Conclusion of employer-worker agreements with the object of increasing 
production and facilitating industrialisation ; 


(p) Encouragement of the entry of foreign capital, with special facilities, 
provided such capital contributes to economic development and is used in con- 
formity with the laws and regulations governing the operation of Peruvian capital.' 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN MALAYA 


Information has recently been received by the Office concerning 
the development of the trade union movement in Malaya. 


Beginning of the Movement. 


It is only during the last few years that trade-unionism has developed in Malaya. 
No trade union legislation existed before the Federated Malay States Enactment 
No. 11 of 1940, which was extended to the Malayan Union by the Trade Unions 
Ordinance No. 12 of 1940. Owing to the war and the Japanese occupation, it was 
not until the end of 1945 that a number of trade unions were registered in accordance 
with the terms of the Ordinance. During the period immediately following the 
liberation of Malaya, a large number of incipient trade unions came into being, 
but their activities ceased after the settlement of a particular dispute. 

During the military administration of Malaya, a Trade Union Adviser? was 
appointed. He continued in this same capacity after the Civil Government resumed 
office in April 1946. During 1946 two Assistant Trade Union Advisers were 


appointed. 


Later Developments. 


The group movement, born during the period of military administration, later 
expanded into general labour unions in which the workers were organised on a 
geographical rather than an occupational or industrial basis. These general unions 
have reorganised and are now State federations which have been organised to form 
a Pan-Malayan Federation of Trade Unions, now affiliated to the World Federation 
of Trade Unions. Of late there has been a tendency to set up trade unions organised 
on a craft, occupational or industrial basis. 


Professional Workers. 


The definition of “ workmen” in the Ordinance did not include professional 
workers ; the Ordinance has now been amended to extend the scope of the definition, 
and professional unions of teachers, nurses and technical workers are beginning to 
appear. The movement is also making progress amongst Government employees. 
On 31 October 1947, there were 47 such unions registered, comprising a total 
membership of 19,096, and the registration of 10 others was pending. There were 
also five State clerical unions linked together by a Malayan federation with approxi- 
mately 25,000 members. 

On 31 October 1947 there were in all 267 workers’ unions registered, with a total 
membership of 174,797, and 87 others had applied for registration. Of these 267 
unions, 87 per cent. are controlled by the Pan-Malayan Federation and 24.3 per 
cent. are independent ; the position in regard to the remainder is not clearly defined. 





1 Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent, Lima. 
* A British trade-unionist considered competent, by reason of his experience of trade union 
practice and procedure, to assist and advise local trade union organisers. 
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Role of the Unions. 


The trade unions are now consulted when labour representatives are required for 
various advisory and statutory committees. Representatives sit on the Government 
Advisory Council and the Labour Advisory Board, a tripartite body dealing with 
all matters affecting labour legislation before it is brought before the Government. 
Six labour representatives are members of the Legislative Council. Trade union 
representatives formed part of the delegation to the I.L.O. Preparatory Asian 
Conference which was held in New Delhi in October 1947. 

With the growth of registered trade unions among the workers and the present 
tendency towards regrouping into industrial and occupational units, possibilities 
are developing for the creation of suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
in particular industries. 


Employers’ Associations. 

Employers are also organising themselves in trade associations. On 31 October 
1947, there were 16 occupational organisations of employers registered, having a 
total membership of 4,149. } 





1 Based on a communication from the Commissioner of Labour in the Malayan Federation 
and the Malayan Union Report, 1946. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 

Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living: April, June, July, September ; 
Wages, Hours of Work : May, August. 

In accordance with this plan, statistics of unemployment, employment and 
cost of living are given below. In order that the tables may be uniform in the 
English and French editions of the Review, the countries are given, by conti- 
nents, in the alphabetical order of their French titles. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 


I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of industrial employment. ' 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in industrial 
employment. * 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering 
generally the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent and miscellaneous and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index number of retail food prices. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised scries. 


monbnnonn 


Thick faved type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by the series on employ- 
ment and unemployment are given in tables VI, VIII and XI of the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 ; index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, 
and rent, covered by the cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in the January-February 1948 issue of the Review, pp. 107-117." 





1 The term “industrial” in this connection is entended to cover the manu- 
facturing industries, including building and construction as distinct from 
* general’ employment which includes branches such as agriculture, transport, 
commerce, ele. 

2 Notes on the methods of compilation of statistics of employment in different 
countries are given in the March-April 1947 issue, pp. 329-332. For notes on 
the methods of computing cost-of-living index numbers, see below, p. 692. 





Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 








































































































































































AFRICA AMERICA D 
Nigeria * Canada United States | 
v II I II 
Applicants Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed rd 
for work (estimated) (insured) (estimated) ? 1 
registered 1 
. ‘ 
1937 ° 337 000 ; ‘ 7 273 000 3. 1 
1938 ° 407 000 . ° ° 9 910 000 ‘ 1 
1939 ° 386 000 * . ° . 8 842 000 3. 1 
1940 2817004 | 10.1¢ ‘ . 8120000 | 146 1 
1941 ‘ 370 000 ° s A . 5 560 000 t 1 
1942 ° 238 000 oa ° ° 2 660 000 . 1 
1943 99 000 . ° P 1 070 000 1.9 1 
1944 82000 =| 1. 10 454 0.5 670 000 1.2 1 
1945 172 000 * 5 41 139 1.9 1 040 000 1.9 
1946 142 750 : 96 760 4.5 2 270 000 3.9 1947 
1947 98 000 68 254 3.0 2 144 000 3.6 | 
1947: Mar. 103 291 4.6 2 330 000 4.0 
April ° ° 82 276 3.7 2 420 000 4.1 
May 91 000 d 59 410 2.6 1 960 000 3.3 
June ° ° 47 817 2.1 2 555 000 4.1 
July ° . 41 877 1.9 2 584 000 4.1 
Aug. 73 000 d 37 350 1.7 2 121 000 3.4 | 
Sept. ‘ . 36 666 1.6 1 912 000 3.1 
Oct. ° é 42 225 1.9 1 687 000 2.8 
Nov. 87 000 y 59 555 2.6 1 621 000 2.7 1948 : 
Dec. . : 94 525 4.2 1 643 000 2.8 | 
Jan. ‘ ° 130 798 5.8 2 065 000 3.5 
Feb. 155 000 A 146 074 6.5 2 639 000 44 “Perso 
Mar. | " : 136 356 6.1 2440000'7 | 4.1 (thou 
Persons cov. ‘ oe 
sone 4908? 22498 60 200” 
AMERICA (concl.) A 
Puerto Rico Japan Palestine 
Il VI ve 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed — 
(estimated) (estimated) Wholly '® | Partially 
: : 
1937 ° 295 443 1 
1938 237 371 
1939 ‘ ‘ 212 000 . : 1 
1940 66 000 j . d 10 815 13 976 1 
1941 ° ° ° ° 5 495 9 882 1 
1942 P * ° ° 1 401 4514 1 
1943 . . . . 358 1! 3 233 1 
1944 . ; . Te 477 3 822 1 
1945 . . 3 336 750 ** 8} 382 4 035 1 
1946 80 000 ** 12.0 '3 5 600 000 ** s 608 5 983 1 
1947 76 000 11.0 ni peas eee ‘is 1947: 
| 1947: Mar. 60 000 8.5 585 9 019 ‘ae 
April 61 000 8.7 638 7979 
May 60 000 8.7 868 8 311 
June 65 000 9.5 861 8 588 
July 84 000 12.3 949 8 620 
Aug. 86 000 12.8 902 8 704 
Sept. 80 000 11.8 eve ese 
Oct. 77 000 11.3 
Nov. 78 000 11.4 
Dec. 89 000 12.8 
1948 : 
Jan. 
Feb. ese ne 
Mar. eee ose eee _ $00 a ji 
| Persc 
Persons cov ithe 
° 16 a6 ee 
(thousands) 666 20 760 I 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. II 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment exchange statistics. Ill 
VI. Official estimates. | 


III. Trade union fund returns. 

1 Lagos. * Up to 1939, Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates ; thereafter series 0} 
Bureau of the Census figures. * Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who unempl 
enlisted. * Jan-Oct. * Estimates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census for wor 
and other data. * Nov. 7 Average for 1947. * April 1947. * Jewish labour only; reported prior to Publi 
1943 by unions ; subsequently by the Central Bureau of Jewish Labour Exchanges. ‘'® Number of persons 1940, e 
registered as unemployed for 21 days or more during the month. 11 April-Dec. 1 Dec. ; occupational entered 
registration statistics. '* Mar.-Dec. ‘'* April; estimates based on a census. ** Average for Mar.-Dec., 1946. unsuita! 
1® Dec. 1946. *'7? Apr.: 2 200 000, 3.7. ployme 
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EuRoPE 





Germany 


Austria 


Belgium 


Bulgaria 





Vv 


Vv 


Vv 


Denmark _ 
oe «206 ewes 


| 


Spain 


Vv 





Unemployed 


(registered) 


Un- 
employed 
(registered) 


Un- 
employed 
(insured) * 


Un- 
employed 
(registered) 


Unemployed 





1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


912 312 
429 461 


1 361 000 5| 
1 322 000 
886 000 


1 008 000 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


o/ 


/o 
4.6 
2.1 


320 961 





244 788 * 


74 105 
53 479 


73 349 
67 376 
58 206 
49 277 
42 587 
40 348 
39 759 
40 858 
40 060 
40 450 


50 100* 





126 535 


174 003 
195 211 





144 579 
67 192 
67 724 


93 649 
51 154 
45 169 
46 259 
54 904 
48 737 
45 476 
47 742 
61 108 
97 271 


105 290 
135 724 


31 438 
31 764 
31 057 
26 453 
25 073 
20 881 
17 862 
14 208 
11 211 


23 178 
20 242 
6 331 
3 864 
2 617 
2431 
2 228 
2 873 
5 428 
18 280 














1 800’ 














| 1947: Mar. 


| 


Date 


~ Finland — 


France 





v 





Un- 
employed 
(registered) | 


Vv 


Evurore (cont.) 





95 103 
97 136 
88 924 


119 593 


43 476 * | 
48 968 
34 272 
25 411 
46 661 
27 578 
28 796 


United Kingdom 


Un- 
employed 


|Applications 


(on relief) registered 


for work 





Persons cov. || 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


April 
May 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 

: Jan. 

Feb. 
Mar. 





(thousands) 





3 695 
3 602 
3 300 
3 955 
3 384 
1 561 

923 
2018 
3 240 
3 454 
4 199 


5 167 
5 790 
6 271 
3 102 
2 989 
2 888 
3 453 
4 254 
4 944 
2 837 


5 398 


354 554 
373 641 
381 902 


379 994 
402 186 
418 413 ™ 


Wholly * 


LV 


| °o 
| 


(trade unionists) 


Damme S 


POmion 


Un- 
employed 





474 808 
450 014 
294 530 
225 493 
169 492 
147 947 
178 165 
138 800* 





161 409 
150 782 
139 292 
130 949 
123 674 


125 969 





126 554 





116 800 


Unemployed (registered) 


Temporarily 





1 324 027 °° 
1 487 363 
1 259 559 





292 649 


70 312 
19 878 


15 813 
15 663 
7 389 
9 466 
8 517 
7 597 
6 678 
6 143 
5 753 
5 736 
5 804 
6 280 
7 618 


9 339 





394 534 
123 957 
41 552 


68 436 
56 633 
45 738 
46 935 
45 865 
40 379 
37 232 
34 935 
38 034 
45 603 
52 868 
57 733 
58 000 


74 004 


752 966 ™* 

237 827 ** 
110 628 
2 758 
75 613 
158 046 
390 106 
342 295 


491 696 
408 885 
342 754 
286 399 
270 693 
264 635 
254 855 
275 178 
286 791 
299 411 


341 637 
339 907 
321 058 
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Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Labour force sample surveys. 
Trade union fund returns. 


‘ Daily average during the month. 


IV. Trade union returns. 


V. 
VI. 


series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. 


unemployment insurance statistics. 


for work, whether registered as seeking work or not, present territory. 
Public relief fund statistics. 


* Including casuals. 


1° Including agriculture. 
1940, excluding men in attendance at Government training centres who were unemployed when they 
entered the centres. ** From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 


205 063 
380 332 
220 765 
165 088 
61 446 
8 489 

2 780 

2 316 
1931 

4 058 
156 028 


317 778 
51 292 
18 169 
12 633 
10 468 

8 764 
7 293 
5 150 
6 232 
7 796 
8 854 
8 128 
7 383 


* Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. 
* Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary 
* Labour registration statistics ; persons not working but available 
* Average for 1946. 
™ Jan.-Aug. 
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Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


119 800* 





* New 


* 1947. 
#2 Since July 






unsuitable for ordinary employment. Since 1948, excluding only registered disabled persons requiring em- 


ployment under sheltered conditions. 


% July 1947. 


18 Apr. : 15 648%, 2.6*. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 









































































































































I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 
VI. Official estimates. 


1 Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941; figures for the 
war years are incomplete. 
and evacuated communes in Troms. 
July-Dec. 
* Average for 1947. 


5 Oct. 1947. 


* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. 


* Average for 1947. 


* Apr. : 38 405, 10.8 ; 74 323. 


2 Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark 


4 Since July 1946, unemployed registered at the end of the month; 
? Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 


Europe (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy Norway a: 
Date Vv I Vv Vv —- 4 
Applications Applicants wad 
for work Unemployed (insured) for work p toner pec 5 hoe oan ty 
registered registered eh — 
lr % = 
1937 48 359 R 82 425 29 881 
1938 47 425 ‘ ° 88 714 30 296 ‘ 
1939 48 348 55 165 15.6 93 074 28 251 ‘ 
1940 43 684 54 677 15.5 84 054 __29 099 ‘ 
1941 48 892 50 967 | 14.6 74 656 19181: 2.73 
1942 35 996 48 846 14.2 76 887 4 747 0.7 
1943 25 929 41 194 12.5 66 884 * 437 0.1 
1944 . 36 263 11.3 59 047 274 0.0 
1945 . _ || 33964 | 10.6 58 999 ; | 91723 1.6# 
1946 31 784 ¢ 35 067 10.6 59 726 1 654 872 12 246 1.9 
1947 79 554 33 273 9.7 | 55 623 2 025 140 8514 1.2 
1947: Mar. 71 026 44477 13.4 75 213 2177 489 15 644 2.4 
April 75 293 40 090 12.1 68 192 2 169 376 11 446 1.7 
May 81 125 37 318 10.5 61 792 2 152 920 6 186 0.9 
June 81 584 32 084 9.1 | 42 722 1 995 246 3 623 0.5 
July 73 230 28 328 8.0 38 322 2 031 088 2 628 0.3 
Aug. 80 689 27 537 7.8 37 397 1 912 645 3 086 0.4 
Sept. 86 456 25 732 7.3 35 387 1 870 331 4 694 0.6 
Oct. 92 356 27 494 7.8 39 876 1 854 844 5 450 0.7 
Nov. 97 791 30 567 8.6 | 62 236 1 852 401 8 201 1.1 
Dec. 103 687 31 393 8.8 63 546 1 778 820 12 057 1.7 
1948: Jan. 110 159 38 136 10.7 73 910 16 247 
Feb. 114 122 40 726 11.4 79 927 | 16 358 
Mar. pie 40 829° | 115° 79 913° | 15 647 
—— = = 
Persons cov. " 
(thousands) 356 * | 570° | 
Europe (cont.) 
Netherlands Poland Portugal Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv Vv Vv IV I 
Wholly Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed ee 
unemployed (registered) (registered) (trade unionists) Wholly | Partially 
% % % 
1937 324 000 375 088 40 240 67 351 10.8 10.0 2.5 
1938 303 400 347 509 66 990 10.9 |} 86 | 45 
1939 235 600 637227 | 9.2%) 6.5 2.9 
1940 197 886 84 617 11.8 3.1 2.1 
1941 117 814 85 018 11.3 2.0 | 1.7 
1942 74 600 ° 56 938 7.5 1.9 2.0 
1943 20 364 7172 43 950 | 5.7 4 | 
1944 ° 4 229 39 123 | 49 1.6 | 1.7 
1945 ° . 3 107 36 272 | 4.5 1.6 | 1.0 
1946 53 079 79 093° 2 372 27 554 | 3.2 1.0 | 03 
1947 30 701 69 419 eee 24 230 | 2.8 0.8 0.3 
1947: Mar. 48 308 73 306 , 37232 || 43|| o8 | 04 
April 30 979 75 691 1 961 23 186 ; oe 0.2 /' 0.1 
May 24 071 72 849 ° 16 037 | 1.8 0.1 =; Of 
June 19 708 67 885 15 991 1.8 0.1 | 0.1 
July 18 769 67 791 | 15 172 1.7 0.1 =| Of 
| Aug. 20 196 70 845 | 14 133 ; 1.6 0.1; — 
Sept. 21 568 73 172 13 799 | 146! of] — 
Oct. 22 435 69 263 14 741° 1.7 0.1 | 0.1 
Nov. 24 554 65 278 ° | 21 520° 2.4 0.2 | 0.2 
Dec. 30 552 60 229 wee 39 204 4.5 1.4 0.5 
1948 : Jan. 36 674 36 368 43} 12 | 04 
Feb. 35 983 35 758 4.1 1.0 | 0.4 
Mar. 26 763 oi ; om ae a 
Persons cov. || iy i 
(thousands) | o7s°* _ a 
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EUROPE (concl.) OCEANIA 
Switzeriand (concl. ) | Czechoslovakia Australia New Zealand 
Date | Vv oe ae! ea pale: v 
Wholl U U 1 aa 
olly Applicants Jnem- | Jnemployed i »| ployed 
unemployed | for work ployed (estimated) Unempleyed (regis- 
; | : | ie. 2 | tered) 
i | | % | % | 
1937 57 949 408 949 93 Zz | 
1938 52 590 335 518 * 8.7 ‘ | ° | ° 
1939 36 663 41 317* 9.7 298 000 9.8 | 6 264 * 
| 1940 | 14 784 17 629 8.0 . . 4 352 
1941 | 9 095 13 622 3.7 100 000 3.5 2 031° 
1942 8 841 } 10 367 * 1.6 33 500 1.3 810 
1943 6 058 ‘ 1.1 25 800 1.0 405 
1944 6 533 1.2 ° ° 329° 
1945 6 474 | 1.2 56 100 2.1 270° | > 
1946 4 262 1.4 108 350* | 3.4* 172 | 386 
1947 3 473 1.2 | at a 47 | 92 
| 1947: Mar. 2 262 35 | 74 
| April 836 . ° | | 32 70 
May 631 : 1.2 : ; 38 =| 108 
June 491 ‘ ; | 33 800* 1.0* 41 | 129 
July 542 ‘ ° | ° . 51 135 
Aug. 670 ; 1.1 ’ 63 106 
| Sept. 860 — 93 | 106 
| Oct. 978 ‘ ° 46 86 
Nov. 1 800 ‘ 0.9 | 27 | 44 
Deg. 5 031 ° | 27 41 
1948 : Jan. 4 858  -& ; 14 32 
Feb. 6 260 0.9 | | ° | 9 32 
} Mar. 1 107 . | 16 °° 31 °° 
| Persons cov. auntie : —-_ 
| marae | 718? | 3 169° | 1100" |. | 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ?° 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA | _ AMERICA 
Union ofSouth Africa) = ; United States Argentina|| Colombia 
Euro- Canada . . (Buenos || (Central || Peru 
Date peans Total y - B.L.S. ™ | Bc. Aires) Zone) 
III (A B) lir(A) | Vv IV. | V__||_1un (Ay || 11 (By |) THB) 
M.L.T.° _ M.1.T.C.° *4/A.M.I.T.C, || M.I.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C, 1.T.C. M.I.T.© || A.M.I. 
W.S. WS. | WS." || Ws. | Was." w. i w. iw. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 | | 100.0 ; 100.0 || 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 | . 94.1 ° 102.7 100.0 *5 ° 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 | 98.6 . 104.8 94.2 100.0 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 | ° 104.3 100.0 102.5 84.6 108.0 
| 1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1**|| 117.7 106.0 107.1 85.5 105.4 
| 1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 | 98.8 129.2 113.1 111.5 95.2 95.6 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 | 100.0 136.9 114.6 116.6 101.9 88.0 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 | - 102. 74 135.0 113.6 123.1 123.9 83.7 
| 1945 116.1 | 121.2 153.5 | (00.0'7|; 130.1 111.2 123.0 ish 
| 1946 121.8 | 124.5 151.8 | 107.5 132.5 116.3 sae 
1947 - ia 164.7 111.2 138.0 122.2 
1947: Mar. 124.1 127.3 158.4 ‘ 136.9 118.0 
April 125.6 127.5 157.4 | ° 136.2 119.3 
May 126.1 128.3 161.7 111.4 136.5 122.7 
June 126.2 128.2 166.1 ‘ 137.9 126.4 
July 126.7 128.1 168.8 | . 137.4 126.4 
Aug. 125.1 126.9 169.3 115.8 138.8 126.1 
Sept. 125.0 127.2 170.7 ° 140.1 123.9 
Oct. eve ove 173.4 . 141.0 124.6 
Nov. one pon 174.9 112.0 141.4 | 123.3 
Dec. nie —_ 169.8 ‘ 143.5 121.9 
1948 : Jan. ane ae 165.9 . 140.0 120.3 
Feb. a a 165.6* 107.9 139.0 120.2 
Mar. nate ° 140.0* 120.6 
Pemonr cor] ————— --— | — -———— 
ersons cov. j : < 
(thousands) || 219" 813 1936" | 4326 || 30718 | 47520 | igs] 212° 











‘ Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 1941: July; and 1946: average of June and Dec. 
*Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * Jan.-Aug. ‘Since 1939, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 
excluding Borderland. * April-Dec. * Jan.-Oct. * Average for 1947. * Average for 1946. *1945. ‘** For 
notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 107. For description of roman numerals, see foot of table on the 
following page. *' Bureau of Labor Statistics. '* Bureau of the Census. * Including logging. *‘* Including 
other categories of workers in the labour force. ** May. ** Estimates of 1 June of each year between 1941 
and 1944 adapted from census and other data. *’ Nov. ** Figure of persons covered relates to the date 
shown as base, unless otherwise specified. ** Dec. 1939. **Apr.: 16; 43. 








680 TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concel.) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


ASIA EuROPE 


Great 
ae Britain * 
III (B) I ill (A) IV I I 

M.I.T. ® -M.1.T.C.|| A.M.I.T.C. || 1.T.° C.® M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C.° 

WS. 7S. W.s. Ws. || W.S.* || WS. w.s. 
1937 . ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 100.0 © ‘ | . 103.3 98.3 106.0 100.2 
1939 85.8 .0*|| 139.5° | 106.1 sil 101.9 114.4 
1940 97.4 : | ‘ 82.3 ® 100.5 _ 120.7 
1941 110.0 P ‘ 90.8 98.3 152.0 * 
1942 127.2 r 96.1 98.9 166.9'° 
1943 139.9 — - ‘ 90.9 96.4 171.4 
1944 136.3 = 91.0 93.8 : 
1945 135.8 . 92.3 91.5 . 
1946 135.0 J 98.2 97.5 83.3 
1947 —_ 104.9 — 


1947: Mar. 123.6 102.9 
April 129.4 on 
May 132.1 
June 130.8 
July 129.0* 
Aug. 130.0* 
Sept. 132.0* 
Oct. eee 








Palestine Austria France Hungary || Ireland 




















104.9 
105.1 
105.3 
105.6 
106.1 
Nov. 106.4 
Dec. ‘ee iad . 106.3 
1948: Jan. ~— ; iol eee 106.3 
Feb. = : — ° 106.5 
Mar. | ane 


= — = xi A : 
Persons cov. Ate 
(thousands) | : 2600 ** || 16 690 





ee ee ee ee 
C3 05 6.5 615 62 6:5 63 69 6:5 69 





















































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Norway || Nether- | | Poland Czechoslovakia |} U.S.S.R Aasuaiie | New | 
ae lands _ 5 eon ie . . Zealand) 
11% I I I H(A) || IV IIT (A) | 
A.°M.°I.T.C. || M.1.T.C.® ||M.1.T.C A.M.I.T.C. A.°M.1.T.C.® | M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C| 

















W.S. W.s. W.S. Ww” (ws. Ww.s. im * WS. | 
1937 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 100.0 104.3 100.0 ° ° 103 

1939 105.5 108.8 ° . . one 

1940 102.7 107.3 ° . . 113 . . 
1941 100.0 118.2 ° . ° one 112.4°*| 112.3" 
1942 102.3 114.6 : ° ° 119 106.4 111.1 
1943 100.9 109.6 ° ° ° eee 103.5 110.7 
1944 97.6 one ° ° eee 103.7 110.5 
1945 85.5 ** ese ‘ ° 101 105.6 110.8 
1946 95.9 117.9 100.4 104.1 111 \ 121.6 ‘ 
1947 104.7* a eee 104.6 ose 131.4 100.0" 


1947 : Mar. 100.8 ° 114.7 99.8 ° 26. 129.1 || 101.2 
April 101.7 ° 115.6 ° 101.9 ° | 127. 129.6 101.0 
May 103.9 ° 116.1 ° 104.5 ° . 130.6 101.1 
June 106.9 . 117.5 3. 105.8 ° 28. 131.1 100.9 
July 107.2 ° 119.9 105.9 ° 29. 132.2 100.6 
Aug. 108.1 ° 121.0 106.3 ° 30. 132.6 100.9 
Sept. 108.9 ° 122.3 . 107.6 ° . 3 || 101.4 
Oct. 109.3 ° 124.1 95. 108.2 ° 31, ’ 101.4 
Nov. 106.5 ° 126.0 b 109.1 ° 
Dec. 103.7 . 123.3 * 106.8 


1948: Jan. 103.2 ‘ wes 103.7 
Feb. . on ints ese 
: Mar. ‘ ‘ — os we 
Persons cov. _ or ‘ P . . 
(thousands) .--/535 1 273 2 471 2 304 3 164 26 989 





100.0"; 100.0" 

































































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industries. 
T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Labour registration statistics, present territory. * Annual figures : June of each year. 3 Prior to 
1943, Government undertakings preponderantly and manufacturing. ‘ Including employers and workers 02 
own account. SJan. ‘* May. 7 Jan.-July. ® Dec. : since 1940, new series based on April 1939 and 
spliced to old series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. 
and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ° Since Jan., including Northern territories and Subcarpathia; 
since May, Transylvania. 1° Since Mar., including the Southern territories. 1! Registration incomplete. 
July-Dec. ‘'* Jan. 1943. ‘4 Jan. 1947. ‘5 Prior to 1941, statistics of establishments. '® Including 
forestry, fishing and trapping. 1? Private sector. 18 Private and public sectors. 1® Private civil 
employment. *° Total civil employment. ™ July. 22 Finnmark, and evacuated communes in Troms 


excluded in 1945. 
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TABLE III. 


(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT * 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Union of South Africa 





Europeans | Total 


Canada 


United 
States 


Argentina 


Colombia 


Chile (Bogota) 





III (A/B) * 





Ww.s. 


Ta) 


w.s. 


III (A B) 


III (B)* 


1B) 


~ ‘TTI (B) 








Ww. 


W. 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947 : Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


| 

100.0 
103.9 
104.3 
106.7 
117.0 
124.5 
129.1 
137.5 
138.6 
142.5 


100.0 
101.6 
101.1 

99.3 
102.2 
102.6 
102.2 


149.2 
147.7 
147.7 
148.5 
148.8 
147.0 
146.4 





100.0 
97.0 
98.2 

114.7 

147.2 

180.5 

197.7 

196.2 

178.0 

162.8 

174.0 


170.6 
171.2 
172.7 
175.3 
177.0 
177.7 
178.0 
179.3 
179.3 
174.7 


175.4 
177.0* 


100.0 
83.7 
92.0 
98.9 

121.6 

141.7 

163.5 

158.6 

139.7 

130.6 

141.7 


141.7 
140.6 
138.6 
139.3 
138.1 
141.9 
144.1 
144.3 
144.7° 
145.5 


144.3 
143.2 


100.0 
104.3 
108.5 
111.1 
117.0 
123.6 
126.1 
131.1 
132.5 
136.9 


145.6 
144.3 
146.3 
150.1 
149.9 
148.3 
149.2 
148.5 
145.9 


w. 





Persons cov. 


(thousands) 





























III (B). 
to a type A series. 


? For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2 
*May. * Average for 1947. 





AMERICA (concl.) 


ASIA 





Mexico Uruguay 


India 
(British) 


Japan 





III (B) 


Tr (6) 


il (A) 


Ill (A/B) 





Ww.s. Ww. 


Ww. 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1947: Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Persons cov. 


(thousands) 








100.0 
100.7 
100.1 


102.0 
107.2 
113.3 
115.6 
119.7 
120.1 


100.0 
103.7 
104.5 
110.1 
128.7 
136.2 
145.4 
150.5 
157.7 


— a ae 


100.0 
~ 410.1? 
121.1 
124.8 
128.0 
141.8 
160.7 1° 
181.1 














113 56 











1 676 


P905/1 510" 








Palestine 
III (B) 
Ww. ? 


100.0 ° 
82.3 
98.6 

115.1 

136.1 _ 

100.0"' 

104.3 

108.8 

102.8 








89.9 
96.8 
98.0 
94.7 
93.5 
95.3 


32 * 











i Ill (B)*~ 


ws. || WwW. 








EuROPE 


| 
Germany‘ || Denmark 
TIT (A) 


100.0 
100.2 
109.4 


101.7 
104.2 
111.0 
115.9 
116.8 
108.7 
121.5 








11 7: 7 | 203 13 








I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


insurance statistics. 
Representative sample of establishments ; 


Feb. 1948, p. 107. 
registration statistics ; present territory. 
* Jan. 2° Average for 9 months. 


III. Statistics of establishments : 


IV. Estimates. 


* Including building. 


* Including mining. 
7 Since Jan. 1943, including salaried employees. 
* Average for 1946. 


"Jan. 1943. 


III (A). 
III (A/B). 


12 Jan. 


1939. 


II. Compulsory unemployment 

All establishments of a given importance ; 
Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 


Jan.- 
® Labour 
* 1936 = 100. 








STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 











































































































III (B). 
to a type A series. 
























































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
ILI. Statistics of establishments: III (A). 
Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). 
W. Wage earners. 


insurance statistics. 


IV. Estimates. 


* Annual figures: June of each year. 
own account. 
figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: 
June and Sept. 
® Average for 1947. 
31 Dec. 








? Including mining. 
* Dec.; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old series. 

Mar. and Dec., and 1945: 
? Average for 1941. 


5 Statistics of establishments, type B ; Jan. 1947=100. 
* Covering all factories, as defined by the Factory Act. 
12 July-Dec. 


* Jan. 1 


947. 


682 TABLE III. 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 
| EUROPE 
Finland France Great Hunga Ireland | Norway ||Nether! as 
Date Britain ! gary y | ands) 
III (B) III (A) IV I I11(A/B)* | II? I 
w. W.s. W.S. * w. ws. | ws. | 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.9 104.1 95.1 108.0 100.1 103.2 
1939 93.6 ‘er 101.7 119.1 101.4 109.3 
1940 78.7 ‘|| 845° 106.5 124.5 100.0 7 107.0 
1941 100.0 93.1 110.4 133.8 96.0 100 113.2 
1942 95.7 98.9 115.7 : 92.3 102 108.8 
1943 96.1 93.0 115.6 93.3 103 98.3 | 
1944 90.9 92.7 110.9 95.5 101 in 
1945 108.2 93.5 101.8 : 101.5 93 one 
1946 114.3 100.5 98.3 94.3 § 112.5 111 113.0 | 
1947 122.6 109.6 106.0 100.0 * 120.1 124 ee 
1947: Mar. ; : 105.0 100.9 118.2 121 
April 123.0 110.4 te 104.9 : 122 
May ‘ 3 a 107.7 123 
June i : 106.0 109.1 126 
July 124.0 110.8 106.1 109.9 124 
Aug. 5 ‘ 106.2 114.4 : 125 
Sept. , ; 106.8 116.7 121.9 126 
Oct. 123.8 111.5 107.9 118.4 - 128 
Nov , 3 108.4 120.0 128 
Dec 108.2 116.0 127 
1948: Jan. } 108.6 112.9 128 } 
Feb. 108.7 112.9 131 
Mar. eon 113.0 131 
Persons cov. 
oscanies 747 2 200 * 6 700 638/279 100/88 * 184 624 | 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Netherlands : Czecho- : New 
Date (concl.) Sweden | Switzerland deveiia Australia Sesiend 
III (B) _|j 111 (A/B) *||_ TIT (A) III (B) III (A) III (A/B) III (A) 
w. w. || ws w."° w.s. w.s. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 '' 100.0 100.0 
1938 101.4 98.1 99.7 ; 104.5 99.7 
1939 105.2 102.2 98.3 105.7 105.8 
1940 100.6 ‘ 102.8 113.7 111.6 
1941 99.7 121.2 107.9 129.5 116.3 
1942 105.4 119.7 109.6 139.0 113.5 
1943 108.5 118.3 104.9 144.0 116.7 | 
1944 : 109.8 118.3 99.7 141.9 121.0 | 
1945 100.0'2 102.7 121.0 109.6 ; 137.5 124.9 | 
1946 140.9 117.4 133.6 122.9 85.3 144.7 ie 
1947 165.2 116.9 144.8 133.0 93.6* 153.1 
! 
1947: Mar. 157.7 120.3 130.0 91.7 150.2 
April é 120.6 ‘ 92.2 150.2 | 
May ; 119.7 92.4 152.5 
June 161.2 113.4 132.3 92.6 153.4 
July ; 98.2 : 94.3 154.9 
Aug. 116.3 ‘ 95.2 155.9 
Sept. 167.9 118.6 134.5 96.7 156.1 
Oct. ; 119.8 as 99.7" 156.4 
Nov. 3 120.3 ‘ 99.8 156.5 
Dec. 173.9 119.5 135.6 ss | 155.5 | 
1948 : Jan. 118.5 | 155.6 
Feb. 119.7 ae 
Mar. 120.2 155.5 
~~ Persons cov. ein | - 
+ earn te 316 536 360 342 8 1 205 519 85 


II. Compulsory unemployment 

All establishments of a given importance: 
Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
S. Salaried employees. 


* Including employers and workers on 


Annual 
Mar., 


© Including building. 








19 
19¢ 
19 
19 


194 
19¢ 
19: 
1947: | 


1948 : . 
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(thous 


1948: . 


~ Persor 
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_ L Co 
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Ill (B). 1 
toa type 


' Cale 
per worke 
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and splice 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (conecl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA EvROPE | 
—_ 
Date b ney] Argentina Japan * Palestine Denmark Finland 
III (A/B) III (B) ? III (A/B) III (B) * 11(B) || I (B) 
w. w. w. w. Ww. OW, 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 
1938 17.2 110.4 ; 99.4 | 104.9 
1939 89.9 120.3 ¢ 100 107.7 93.7 | 
1940 97.6 : 111 93.8 | 73.3 | 
1941 127.9 133.0 142 4.2 «| 100.0 
1942 157.4 . 148.3 183 101.5 97.7 | 
1943 190.2 100.0 169.2 220 106.5 | 99.4 | 
1944 185.7 103.4 198.8 211 107.7 | 93.9 
1945 157.0 99.1 ‘ 210 43 | 110.1 | 
1946 136.7 99.8 198 115.0 114.5 
1947 147.9 it poi 128.9 || 1231 ~~ ‘| 
1947 : Mar. 148.4 108.4 165* 118.3 | : 
April 146.1 109.4 177* 122.7 124.5 
May 144.0 108.1 180* 127.0 | : 
June 145.0 116.3 167* 128.8 " 
July 142.4 112.2 159* 129.7 | 119.1 | 
Aug. 146.3 102.9 157* 130.3 s | 
Sept. 150.9 113.8 a 134.7 | é 
Oct. 151.8 110.3 135.3 | 125.6 
Nov. 151.5* 106.8 137.1 ! . 
Dec. 155.2 an 137.0 ‘ | 
1948 : Jan. 164.5 123.5 | 4 | 
Feb. 162.0 130.9 | | 
Mar. aa 132.6 : 
~ Persons cov. ra ‘ats a a ae 
> eaemedar 8 905/... 2995/1510 * 7 | 4 ¢ 
Europe (concl.) 
7 ' Czecho- 
sii France Hungary Ireland Norway Sweden slovakia _ 
III (A) I/III (A)? III (A) # III (B)* III (A)* II(A) | 
W.S. Ww. Ww. w. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 100.2 105.8 99.3 98.2 99.7 
1939 Pa Aa 114.4 101.1 101.0 104.3 
1940 74.9 * 122.3 99.8 93.0 99.4 
1948 87.9 ; 93.6 99.3 96.8 
1942 101.6 88.3 97.7 102.8 
1943 103.8 : 90.5 96.8 105.9 
1944 99.4 | ; 94.0 91.8 107.5 
1945 98.8 : 103.6 a 102.9 : 
1946 108.7 $4.3* 100.0 °° | 
1947 122.1 | $00.0" 112.8 | 
1947: Mar. , 96.5 113.0 
April 123.1 98.4 112.6 
May : 103.9 113.7 
June e 106.7 113.8 
July 124.9 || 113.6 100.6 
Aug. : 113.3 100.1 
Sept. . 112.4 117.1 
Oct. 124.7 125.6 126.4 
Nov. - 115.7 123.3 
Dec. | 103.5 116.9 
1948 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. | | 
—— | 
yer 9 2200 8 638/279 100 ‘ 598 " 847 
| 






































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


insurance statistics. 


ILI (B), 


III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). 


II. Compulso 


toa type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
*Caleulated by the I1.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked 


per worker. 
age for 1941. 


* Including mining. 
7 Week in October of each year. 


* Total number of days worked. 
* Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, 


* Jan.-Aug. 


® Jan. 1939. 


ry unemployment 


All establishments of a given importance ; 
Type B series (for the recent period) linked 


* Aver- 


and spliced to old series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. 


and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
12 Average for 1943. 


" Jan. 1947. 





* Statistics of establishments, type B ; Jan. 1947 = 100. 


'® Jan. 





(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 












































AFRICA AMERICA 
French : 
Country E Southern Union of . 
qua- United New- 
torial Egypt — Sudan pe a Canada States foundland 
Africa 
Town or no. || Brazza- Omdur- , St. 
of localities ville? Cairo 5 man 9 64-11 56-34 John’s 
Original base Jan. 1913- Aug. ‘ an 1935- 1935- Oct. 
=100) || Oct-1938 | “sary igi 1939 1938 1938 1939 1939 1938 
Cost of living 
~ ay me na a-e a-e a, b, d* a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1937 > 100 100 . 100 100 100 . 
1938 100° 102 103 100 104 101 98 100° 
1939 ° 102 103 1004 104 100 97 1048 
1940 111 105 110 107 104 98 . 
1941 137 109 130° 112 110 102 125° 
1942 183 116 151* 122 116 113 140 
1943 241 12 173° 129 117 120 149 
1944 ° 272 127 172"? 133 117 122 161 
1945 307° 287 130 164 137 118 125 160 
1946 377 282 135 177 139 122 136 163 
1947 518 — 138 215 145 134 155 172 
1947: Mar. . 276° 137 190 144 127 152 168 
April 198 275° 137 197 144 129 152 168 
May . 274° 137 203 145 132 152 170 
June ° 272' 137 208 146 133 153 171 
July 547 275° 136 231 146 134 154 175 
Aug. ° 279 136 245 146 135 156 174 
Sept. ° 280 139 243 146 138 159 172 
Oct. 566 oes 140 233 146 141 159 176 
Nov ° oes 142 233 146 142 161 17 
Dec 143 229 146 144 163 180 
1948: Jan. 598 143 237 147 147 164 182 
Feb. ‘ 144 246 148 148 163 182 
Mar. 146 248 150 149 163 184 
April inn 253 ain 150 om 185 
Food 
8 ao 
1937 . 100 100 ° 100 100 100 , 
1938 100° 104 102 100 105 101 93 100° 
1939 ° 102 101 ios 104 97 90 109° 
1940 e 113 104 107 102 92 » 
1941 ° 140 108 115 112 100 143 * 
1942 ‘ 181 113 127 123 118 170'° 
1943 238 120 138 127 131 175 
1944 ° 274 122 144 127 129 180 
1945 310° 284 126 147 129 132 184 
1946 381 271 131 nee 151 136 152 189 
1947 524 one 143 229 159 155 184 203 
1947: Mar. ° 262 139 199 159 144 180 195 
April 500 261 142 209 160 147 179 196 
May ‘ 260 142 218 162 150 178 199 
June P 258 141 226 163 153 181 200 
July 547 265 139 245 161 155 183 209 
Aug. . 272 136 267 160 156 187 209 
Sept. ° 273 146 264 160 160 193 204 
Oct. 585 eee 151 249 160 166 191 208 
Nov. ° 154 248 159 168 192 214 
Dec. 158 243 161 173 196 216 
1948 : Jan. 620 157 254 162 177 199 217 
Feb. ‘ 161 267 163 180 194 218 
Mar. 162 271 165 180 192 222 
April one 278 ose 181 ont 223 


























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c 
* Since July 1941, a-e. 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. 
Tune 1941, including heating and lighting. 


1 Europeans. 





* Oct. 























* Dec. 


1° Jan-Nov. 


* June 


= Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


5 May and July.-Dec. 
® Including heating and soap. 


7 As from 
* Up to 

















= © &® oe oe Oe Oe oe oe ee 


1947 


1948 








Comp 











New- 
indland 





St. 
John’s 


Oct. 
1938 














wt on 





neous. 








































































































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 685 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
| America (cont.) 

Country 7 5 = 
British West Indies Arka’ | Bolivia | Brazil | Chile | Colom| Coste 
| Town or no. || Barba- | Jamaica St. Trini- | Buenos Rio de . San 
| of localities dos (Kingston) | Vincent dad Aires La Paz Janeiro Santiago) Bogota José 
Original base|| Sept. | Aug. | Aug. , Dec. | 1928- | Mar. | Feb. “a 

(=100) 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1935 | 1943 | s936 | 4999 | 1928 | 1937 | 1936 
| Cost of living 
| pp a na a-e a-e | a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e ae | ae a-e 
| 1937 : ‘ 100 100 100 100 «=| «4100 100 
| 1938 . ‘ : 98" 99 131 104 104 | 113 101 
| 1939 100? 100° | 100° 100¢ 101 162 107 106 | 118 101 
| 1940 120 Tt ge 114 103 217 111 | 119 114 99 

1941 130 135 : 124 106 278 124 | 137 112 102 
| 1942 151 152 1665 141 112 361 139 173 122 123 
| 1943 165 157 179 163 113 441 154 201 141 158 
| 1944 179 159 184 172 113 470 170 224 170 167 
| 1945 187 159 188 173 135 496 197 244 | 189 177 
| = 1946 207 165 194 181 159 533 222 283 | 207 184 
1947 226 195 208 196 os as 284 a 210 
1947: Mar. 228 185 204 196 177 619 301 358 | 238 206 
April 228 : 206 195 177 619 293 365 | 243 208 
May 225 193 205 195 177 625 290 375 | 244 210 
June 225 190 | 206 196 185 635 290 376 246 213 
July 223 197 208 196 183 640 285 383 | 251 212 
Aug. 223 199 210 196 185 650 280 392 | 251 213 
Sept. 224 203 213 196 185 659 281 397 248 211 
Oct. 226 203 213 196 184 662 280 394 | 249 211 
Nov. || 226 206 213 196 186 665 278 402 | 253 212 
Dec. 226 206 214 199 a eet 284 403 | 253 212 
| 1948 : Jan. 226 207 222 200 407 | 260 
Feb. an 211 223 200 416 | 265 
Mar. 215 225 one vee 500 
| April ee 
} Food 
| 1937 , 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
| 1938 ; , : 99 95 124 100 105 | 114 99 
| 1939 1002 100° 100° 100¢ 96 142 102 103 | 121 96 
| 1940 124 124 ; 116 97 176 108 120 | 115 91 
| 1941 132 133 123 101 248 116 137 | 111 95 
| 1942 152 144 146 110 316 131 179 | 123 119 
| 1943 162 144 ae 173 112 360 152 212 | 145 149 
| 1944 164 139 172 185 116 405 175 27 | 184 160 
1945 165° 143 175 187 133 424 209 242 207 181 
| 1946 176 154 182 202 161 473 240 281 222 187 
| 1947 213 177 193 227 ae we 278 377 | 266 219 
1947: Mar. 201 172 188 228 183 598 314 357 259 | 216 
April 210 . 188 226 182 596 296 359 265 | 218 
May 214 178 188 226 181 602 287 | 368 | 266 220 
June 214 178 192 227 184 605 288 | 368 | 270 | 222 
July 214 179 192 227 180 613 283 382 | 277 220 
Aug. 214 180 194 227 193 632 272 385 | 276 | 222 
Sept. || 216 181 198 227 193 650 273 393 272 | 218 
Oct. 223 181 197 227 190 662 270 | 387 271 | 218 
Nov. 223 182 198 227 192 661 265 | 404 271 | 220 
Dec. 223 182 198 233 es cer: 280 401 271 220 
1948 : Jan. 223 185 210 234 407 
Feb. ar 191 210 234 |} 412 | 
Mar. 193 210 ee 
April _ eee 
| | | 
e = Miscellaneous. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; 
‘Jan. * Sept. 





* Aug. 





* Aug.-Dec. 


5 Sept.-Dec. 














686 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





AMERICA (cont.) 





; | | | | Domin- | Count 
Hon- Mexico | Panama | Paraguay! Peru : ican 
duras | | Republic 


Country | Guate- | British | British 
| mala | Guiana 


Town or no, | Guate-_ -George- P ~ Mexico «2 | 7 l Trujillo ‘Woe on 
of localities || mala | town Belize City Panama | Asuncién Lima % ke 
Original base | ooy | Mar.- Sept. | ¥ | 7% =e 

(100) 1937 |pec1938| 1939 | 1994 1939-40 | 1938 | 1934-36 | Original 











Cost of living 
| « | Tomposl 
of the i 





Composition || Pom 
of the index 





1938 : : | : : 1937 
1939 cad 100° : , 1938 
1940 ; : ‘ ; | iss 
1941 » 4 . ‘ 1940 
1942 ‘ 135° ; sees 
1943 : 152 : . 1943 
1944 , 155 : | 464 =| hey 
1945 : 163 . 1945 
1946 . 174 | . 1946 


1947 : , a 
1947 





1947 : Mar. ° ¢ " | 
April , ‘ ‘ 1947 : 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 




















1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 





1947 : Mar. 
| April 292 
May ° 282 
June . 
July 282 
Aug. y ° 287 
Sept. { , 286 
Oct. : 286 
286 345 


Nov. ¢ " 
Dec. ‘ 286 353 





306 355 
306 357 
ose 358 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. _ ; 
April ein eee 225 


























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. P 
/omposit 


1Mar.-Dec. *Sept. *Mar. ‘Nov. *June-Nov. * Aug. * June and Dec. * Apr.-Dec. 

'Un 
one year. 
" Includir 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 687 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) ASIA 








Burma | China (Cyprus 


Vene- 


India | Netherlands 
zuela 


Uruguay | East Indies 





Town or no. || Monte- | Caracas Rangoon| Chung- | Shanghai 5 — | Bombay | Batavia| Makassar | 


of localities: video __king | i isecrendl seamen reetend 
Original base Jan.-June Aug. has: TOE Fely 1958- Jan. July | 
(= 100) 1929 1933 1937 | 1939 (July 1927|June 1934| 1929 | 1938 




















Cost of living 


Composition oe? 
of the index 











| 

1937 , 100 100 | 
1938 ; 115 129 

1939 . 189 172 | 
1940 ; 542 360° 
1941 ‘ | 1814 ; 
1942 ; . | 4078 . | 
1943 ' ; 11339) . | 
1944 ; ‘ 38 554 i'l 
1945 . . | 141821] 24978 
1946 ; 381°*) 255041 | 337 601 | 


1947 eee . 388 1 565 385 |3 078 307 | 











1947: Mar. ‘ 370 | 535 000 |1 122 000 | 
April ‘ 371 | 585 000 |1 285 000 | 
May ‘ 410 694 000 |2 088 000 | 
June . 430 951 000 |2 462 000 | 
P 434 1 404 000 |2 725 000 
415 1 530 000 \3 066 000, 
393 1 908 000 |3 767 000 
372 2 704 000 |5 397 000 | 
369 3 173 000 |5 866 000 
371 4 347 000 7 444 000 


=e St Re © Go 8D 


5 983 000 |11 293 000 
7 651 000 16 308 000 
12 816 000/18 806 000 








Food 





] 
100 | 
103 | 
139 | 
480 
2 067 
4 084 
11 400 
41 696 : 
: 134042/ 25560 
549° | 247682/| 338 894 
463 1395 400 [2 950 499 
425 501 000 1 003 000 
430 524 000 |1 192 000 
500 630 000 (2 057 000 
533 903 000 |2 604 000 
537 1 364 000 |2 761 000 
512 1 304 000 |3 080 000 
483 1 727 000 |3 801 000 
448 2412000 |5 184000 
440 (2722000 |5 230 000 
442 3758 000 6 878 000 











5 809 000 11162000... 28: ooo | 
7 937 000 |16088000_... ove eee ese 
13 138 00021406000... ove ane ose | 




















Composition of the indices : a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e¢ = Miscellaneous. 


* Until Dec. 1946, excluding heating and lighting. * Aug. * Average calculated for a period of less than 
one year. ‘*Juneand Dec.  * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Sept.-Dec. 
Including soap and coal. § July. * New series with base July 1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


ASIA (conel. ) 








Palestine Philip- 


Pakis- | , 
pines 


=i wes J.A.? 





Country — Japan Lebanon 





+ ae ts Saigon 7 28 Beirout | Lahore 3 3 Manila 
21Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug. | 1931- | 
(=100) 1925 [20 Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 | 1939 | 1935 | %am- 1942 1941 


Cost of living 














“Composition 
_of the index a, d,e a-e a-e 





1937 100 
1938 114 
1939 120 
1940 140 
1941 161 
1942 217 
1943 279 
1944 465 
1945 ie 
1946 1825 * 
1947 a 





1947: Mar. 2 748 
April 2 807 
May 2 798 
June 2 770 
July 938 
Aug. 2973 
Sept. 3 152 
Oct. 3 243 
Nov. 3 226 
Dec. 3 264 





: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 




















| | 
1937 ; ; | $00" foo" | 
1938 125 112 | é } . 92 98 | 
1939 125 114 . oe 94 100 
1940 147 124 | ‘ i an 113 113 
1941 149 } 187 . one a 1 ae 147 
1942 170 346 | . | wat 264° 233'4 
1943 210 872 ‘ wee 328 290 
1944 311 928 ws 327 278 
1945 eas 774 ‘ | a | 343 295 
1946 1933 °° 696 os | 348 301 
1947 eee owe | Z | ene on ons ose 


1947: Mar. 3 182 684 wie | 378 315 
April 3 163 681 ose 375 295 
May 3 063 701 | é wie ‘ 375 299 
June 3 014 711 wae oda 372 296 
July 3 182 699 ne a | =e 296 
Aug. 3 246 696 - 383 295 
Sept. 3 532 ae 
Oct. 3 691 
Nov. 3 691 
Dec. 3 723 





305 
387 300 
377 302 
335 


Jan. 
Feb. 7 nee | 
Mar. dios oan | eee 








| 
| 
| | 370 
| 


April 




















Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Office of Statistics. * Jewish Agency for Palestine. * From 1937 to Aug. 1939, official series based 
on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug. 1939 to 1 Jan. 1942, new series based 
on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine; from 1 Jan. 1942, new official “ Wages 
Committee ” index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets; each series spliced to preceding series. 
*June-Aug. ‘Aug. ‘Jan. *June and Dec. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by 
I.L.0. to old series. *Mar.-Dec. ‘* Aug. 1946-Mar.1947 '' Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Arab markets. 
12 Food, soap and kerosene, priced in Jewish markets. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab 
markets linked to old index. ‘* From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old 


index. 





Comp 
i 
prices 
April. 
(base 
splice 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 689 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


EuROPE 








Country lc. Britain 
: Bel- Bul- Den- : ne 
Germany Austria gium garia most Spain [roan France “ireland 





Town or no. | - : 
| of localities | a Vienna 62 | 12! 200 50 32 | 45dep.| 504-24 
Original base | base || 7 April 1936- “Aug. 1938- | | July 

~_(=100) | tba5 | 938 | 1939 36 | July 190, 7939 | 4914 


Cost of living 














Composition 
| of the index | 
| 1937 7 ee P . 100° 100 
1938 104 103 
1939 a” . . 105 
1940 ‘ . ‘ ‘ | 1167 
1941 a ae — ‘ . 
1942 
1943 
1944 . . 
1945 2'¢ 109°'° 
1946 2 125° 
1947 ‘ 











| 1947: Mar. 121 
April 25 | 121 
May 121 
June 121 | 
July 121 
Aug. 122 
Sept. 25 | 121 | 
Oct. 24 | 120 
Nov. , 
Dec. 


8: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 




















1937 : : , 100 

1938 100 100°; 100° |... . 101 115 
1939 is 105" | 12483 
1940 128 155 
1941 151 186 
1942 177 217 
1943 197 266 
1944 ‘ ; 200 338 
1945 2 ‘© 106'° 312 465 
146 | 9* 118° maa 491 &30 
1947 “eS apr | 305" | 719 | 1333 

| 


280 ° 631 
278 


1947: Mar. 

April 679 ° 

May é | 209 280 . 704 1114 

June 2 25 | 2 286 ° 721 ° 

July | 303 735 . 101 

Aug. | ‘ 320 ° 752 1326 | 99 
Sept. 2 é 323 . 756 a 100 
Oct. 5 | 12% ‘ 336 9% 775 ; 101 
Nov. di we 339 ° 884 1775 103 


Dec. 347 ° 2 929 ° 103 





: Jan. mae ha ir 347 an 969 . 104 
Feb. oa a noe’ 380 eee ° — iis 108 
Mar. ine ine — 5 383 ro ° site née | 109 

April |}... ae ee si 387 asd 171 

















} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

_ * Including Sofia. * Retail price index. * British Zone. ‘French Zone * U.S. Zone. * April; official 
prices; index based on normal consumption of family consisting of man, wife and 2 children. ? Jan.- 
April. *July-Dec. *July 1936=100. ‘*Oct. * April-Dec. ** Interim index: 200 cities. ‘* New index 
(base 1938 = 100) ; weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 population, 
spliced by I.L.O. to old series. '* Retail food price index, base 1936-38 = 100. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 


690 








Country 


Greece 


Iceland 


Italy 


| Luxem- 
| bourg 


Norway 


Nether- 
lands 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Original base 
(=100) 


Athens 


Reykja- 
vik 


50 


9 


31 


6 


Warsaw 





1939 


Jan.-Mar. 
1939 


June 
1928 


i 
| 


1914 


| 1938 


1938- 
1939 


1928 


Poland | Portugal) 


Lisbon 


duly 1938- 
| dune 188 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


ae 


a-e 


a-e 


| a-b 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1947: Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 

















100 
102 
105 
121 
133 
147 
166 
174 
173 
171 
184"! 12 





























100 
98 
98? 





8 756" 
10 855 
15 053* 


14 055 
14 546 
15 186 
16 242 
15 943 
15 797 
15 501 
15 353 
15 460* 
15 870* 




















1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 


1947 : Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 











20 060 
19 680 
20°644 
20°688 
21 687 
22 511 
23 120 
23 809 
23 088 


100 
102 
$9 
112 
141 
163 
205° 
243 


520° 
701 


656 
693 
667 
792 
573 
575 
640 
816 
901 
838 


818 
850 
855 
831 


~~ 492" 


169 
189" 12 


180 


185 





356 
378 
379 
382 


360 
360 
360 
355 


108 


132 
159 
194 


6 298! 
5 228 
5 746 
6 037 


6 447 
6 633 
6 985 
7 392 
7 340° 
6 962° 
6 687 


6 546 
6 487 


284 


285 
287 
286 


163 
164 
164 
164 
162 
160 
158 
158 
158 


159 
160 


162 


100 
gu 
96? 


11 371° 
12773 
16 604* 


15 568 
16 115 
16 897 
18 624 
17 699 


17 057 
16 415 
16 454 
17 150* 
17 940* 


216 


221 
212 
203 























| 
| 160 





Coraposition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1Jan.-Mar. *Mar. * Aug.-Dec. ‘* Jan.-Sept. *Oct.-Dec. ‘*Jan.-July. *Sept. and Dec. * Mar.-Dec. 
* New index with base 26 Aug. 1939 = 100 ; a-e. Spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ** Mar.-Sept.; Dec. 
11 Interim index; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. ‘2 Average Aug. and Nov. ‘** New 
index with base 1938 = 100, for 62 cities with over 50,000 inhabitants, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





| 


Compo: 
1N 
price se 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (conel. ) 691 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 








ee Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
ortugal | Count : - | roy 
cahineeatl ” Rumania Sweden —- Coe Turkey sa Hawaii | soll 


| 
| 


| Town or no. | ~Hono- ie 
| of localities || Bucharest wd agee | ees Sl ie | 

of tocuees mee eR Rested 
June July | 1923- | Mar. | 1926- 


Original base 
(=100) — 1914 — | = 1927 | 1943 | 1930 





uisbon 


ily 1938- 
| 




















| _ Cos! of living 





Composition 2 S 
of the index oe a-d tind 





1937 100 100 
1938 105 100 
1939 112 101 
1940 152 110 
1941 218 : 127 
1942 321 141 
1943 434 | 149 
1944 651 152 
1945 3 852 153 
1946 23700 = =| 152 
1947 eee 159 

















| 1947: 119 825 155 
342 080 . 156 
431445 | : 158 
518 256 159 
539 791 , 
151" | 
181 | 159 


163 

















1937 100 
1938 107 
1939 115 107 102 114 
1940 164 122 113 137 
1941 272 139 135 151 
1942 416 150 155 155 
1943 578 149 163 154 
1944 875 148 166 155 
1945 6 418 147 166 160 
1946 41 729 148 162 342 
1947 oom 156° 171 317 





1947 : Mar. 223741 | 154 166 338 

April ||} 588539 | 154 166 308 

May 781742 | 154 170 308 : 

June 992 867 155 172 309 137 
July 997 533 154 171 317 : 139 
Aug. ee 155 171 306 141 
Sept. sa 160 172 310 : 143 
Oct. ath 160 177 308 143 
Nov. ne 160 177 311 ¢ 33 | 145 
Dec. ca 160 178 316 137 144 














Jan. sei 167 178 321 ins 138 | 145 
Feb. oon 167 178 320 an 141 | 145 
Mar. sal 170 178 321 a | 144 146 
April we 170 177 324 saa | ive 145 


i 























Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


_ 'Mar. #* New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail 
price series. * Quarterly averages. ‘Currency reorganisation. * Including heating. ‘* Average of 8 months. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Cost-of-living index numbers 


Short descriptions of the methods followed by various countries 
in computing their cost-of-living index numbers will be found 
below ; they cover all cost-of-living series appearing in the Review.} 

These descriptions are based on a questionnaire sent out by the 
International Labour Office and completed by the statistical agencies 
of the countries concerned : in many cases answers have been supple- 
mented by printed source materials. 

Indications as to the number of items included in the index 
must be considered as approximate only ; some countries counted 
each quality of an item as a separate item, while others grouped 
all quotations for an article together as a single item. 

The description of the mathematical formula used follows in 
general the language given in the governmental answer. 

Finally, the percentage weights shown for the main expenditure 
groups represent in most cases the relative importance of the 
expenditure groups during the base period. In other cases, parti- 
culars of the date and methods of calculation or interpretation are 
given. 

It is planned to publish shortly similar descriptions for the 
unemployment, employment, and wages series included in the 
statistical tables of the Review. 


Africa. 


Freneh Equatorial Africa (Brazzaville). 
October 1938 = 100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items covered by the index is 60 : 26 for food ; 5 for rent, 
heat, light, water and ice ; 3 for service ; 8 for clothing and 18 for miscellaneous. 
The following items are included under miscellaneous : glasses of ordinary quality, 
electric bulbs, toilet soap, tooth paste, razor blades, laundry soap, toilet paper, 
matches, cigarettes, hospital care, newspapers, cinema tickets, petrol, mineral 
water, etc. Direct taxes are not included. 

The index refers to European families with or without children. 


Computation. 


A weighted geometric average is calculated from the various individual indices, 
using fixed weights. 





1 With the exception of a few countries such as Indo-China and Greece for 
which information has not been received. On the other hand, information relating 
to a few series shortly to be included in the tables has been added. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


The index is based on October 1938 and on October 1945. 
Weights for the various groups are as follows (in percentages): food, 55.4; 
water, ice, heat and light, 5.8 ; service, 8.7 ; clothing, 15.2 ; miscellaneous, 14.9. 

Weights are derived from a family living study undertaken in November 1945 
amongst European families of wage earners, military personnel and salaried 
employees in industry and commerce. 

Prices refer to the 15th of the month and are obtained on a quarterly basis 
by agents of the statistical service. No information is available on the types of 
retail outlets visited or on methods used to deal with the problem of seasonal items. 


Publication. 
Source : Bulletin mensuel de Statistiques coloniales. 
The interval between the date of first publication and date to which the 
index refers is not stated. 


Belgian Congo (Leopoldville). 
July 1935 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows : food, 33 ; household 
expenses (including heat and light, hairdressing, cleaning and servants), 20 ; 
clothing, 7; miscellaneous, 5; total, 65 items. Rent is not included in the 
index. Miscellaneous items include cigarettes, amusements, liquor, reading and 
education. Income taxes are not included. 

The index applies to the town of Leopoldville only and to a European salaried 
employee’s family with an average income. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Yearly averages have not been computed so far. 

On 1 July 1947, the weights for the main expenditure groups were as follows 
(in percentages) : food, 48.5 ; household expenditures, 26.5 ; clothing, 12.2 ; 


miscellaneous, 12.8. 
Quantities for each item were derived from a family living study undertaken 
during 1944 amongst European salaried employees’ families with one child. 
Prices are obtained between the 20th and the 30th of the last month of each 
quarter by special agents and more especially by agents in charge of price control. 
Prices are obtained quarterly for each item. 
The problem of seasonal weights for certain items is not important in Central 
Africa ; items with seasonal fluctuations are taken care of by the substitution of 
equivalent items, generally imported. 


Publication. 

Source : Bulletin administratif du Congo belge. 

An advance press release is issued within 10 days of the date to which the index 
applies. 


Egypt (Cairo). 
Jan. 1913-July 1914 = 100. 


Scope. 
The number of items priced in each of the main expenditure groups is not 
available, except for clothing (32). Miscellaneous items include fares, petty expenses, 


school fees and sundries. 
The index is applicable to lower middle class families with a monthly income 


of £E.12 to 18. 
No other index is computed. 


Computation. 
Laspeyres’ formula is used for the food (and fuel and soap) index ; for clothing, 
the geometric mean of price relatives is used. 
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Weights of the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : food 
(and fuel and soap), 51.9 ; rent (including direct and general taxes on the premises), 
11.7; clothing, 16.7 ; miscellaneous, 19.7. A separate index is computed on 
the basis June-August 1989 = 100; the weights used (for the same expenditure 
groups) are as follows : 45.0; 16.0; 16.7; and 22.3. 

These weights are based on a family living study covering families with 6.3 
members on average (or 5 consumption units). 

Clothing items consist mainly of piece goods before they are prepared by 
outfitters. 

When certain items disappear from the market completely or when they become 
scarce and command such high prices as to be beyond the reach of the families 
concerned, they are replaced in the index by cheaper articles. This procedure 
may affect the index, but “there is usually a tendency for the prices of these 
substitutes to rise in time and follow in the general run ”. 

The choice of commodities in the foodstuffs and clothing groups has been 
made so as to ensure uniformity all the year round, in order that the index may 
not be affected by the seasonal appearance or disappearance of certain items. 


Publication. 


Source : L’Egypte industrielle: General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics 
(Palestine). 

No information is available as to the interval between the date of first publica- 
tion and the date to which the index refers. 


Southern Rhodesia (5 towns). 
August 1939 = 100. 


Scope. 


The number of items priced under each category is as follows : food, 27 ; rent, 
rates, heat and light, 11; other housing items, 28; clothing, 49; miscellaneous, 
74; or a total of 189 items. 

Miscellaneous items include chemists’ sundries (47 items), personal and medical 
care, education, insurance, transport, alcohol and tobacco, doctors’ and dentists’ 
fees, holiday expenditure, servants’ wages and other miscellaneous items such as 
hairdressing, subscriptions, entertainment, etc. 

Direct taxes are not included, since the index applies to families below the basic 
exemption (£800). 

Prices are obtained in every one of the 5 cities for every one of the main 
expenditure groups. 

No index is available for rural areas or for any other economic or social group. 

The index is described as applicable to mining families, railway workers, and 
civil servants’ and artisans’ families. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 

Weights for the major groups (in percentages) are as follows : food, 27 ; rent, 
13 ; heat and light, 3; other housing items, 5; clothing, 10; miscellaneous, 42. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during April-June, 
1941, amongst urban wage earners and salaried employees earning up to £60 
monthly ; the average size of the family was 2.89 consumption units. 

Prices are obtained by means of questionnaires sent to retailers and completed 
on the 10th of each month. 

Prices are obtained on a monthly basis for every main expenditure group, 
except for rent, which is obtained periodically (at least once a year) and for miscel- 
laneous items, for which some prices are obtained monthly and some annually. 

Pricing methods used for the various expenditures are as follows : 

For food, forms are sent to 21 retailers in the 5 towns ; all the large firms are 
included, but no returns are received from stores dealing in goods essentially 
purchased by Africans. There are no chain stores in the community but the list 
of firms does include one cash bazaar and two co-operative concerns. 
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Prior to the war a rent census was carried out annually ; since 1989 rents have 
been controlled and the present rent index is based on a complete analysis of rents 
paid for unfurnished houses as ascertained from the census of population schedules 
for 1941 and 1946. As a census of population is taken every five years only, it has 
been found necessary to make limited annual enquiries into the course of rents ; 
variations in municipal rates are obtained from the 5 municipalities. 

Monthly returns for heat and light are received from a list of 9 representative 
firms in respect of wood, fuel and coal ; the electricity charges are obtained from 
the 5 municipalities. 

Other housing items : all household requisites are included under this heading 
(blankets, linen, crockery, cutlery, polishes, soap and other cleaning materials). 
The last mentioned articles are normally stocked by consumers and are therefore 
included on the grocery form. Returns of prices of household requisites are received 
from 18 large dealers in the 5 municipalities. The instruction governing the form 
states that as soon as a popular selling line of a particular article is out of stock 
it should be replaced on the form by an article of similar quality, size, etc. 

For clothing, returns are received monthly from 40 firms or nearly all the main 
firms in the 5 municipalities. These firms consist of men’s and boys’ outfitters 
and ladies’ and girls’ dress shops. No returns are received from dealers in Native 


Amongst miscellaneous items, monthly prices are calculated for chemists’ 
sundries from 10 firms. Enquiries into changes in the cost of other items are made 
periodically, but not less than once a year. 

With regard to seasonal variations, fresh fruits are not included and potatoes 
and onions (not subject to seasonal fluctuations) are the vegetables utilised in 
the index. Prices of clothing and fuel are not subject to seasonal variations in 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Publication. 


Source : Economic and Statistical Bulletin. 
A press release is issued approximately one month after the date to which 
the index refers. 


Sudan (Omdurman). 
1938 = 100. 


Scope. 

Three indices are computed: one for British families, another for Sudanese 
families with incomes of less than £E.12 a month and a third for Sudanese families 
with an income of over £E.12 a month. 

The numbers of items included in each expenditure group are as fo llows : 
food and toilet articles : 20 ; 14 ; 20 ; rent: 1 ; 1; 1 ; heat, light and fuel: 554; 5; 
clothing : 4; 1; 3; miscellaneous : 8 ; 0; 4. 

Rents are controlled by a Rent Restriction Ordinance and are therefore not 
subject to a special enquiry. 

For British families, miscellaneous items include tobacco, drugs, transport 
servants’ wages and rates. For Sudanese families with over £E.12 a month 
miscellaneous items include servants’ wages, school fees and transport. 

There is no income tax in Sudan. 

The index is computed for one city only : Omdurman. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Yearly indices are based on yearly averages of prices. 

Weights for the three indices are as follows (in percentages) : food, toilet articles 
and drinks : 41 ; 67 ; 50; rent, rates, light, water and fuel : 21 ; 22 ; 26 ; servants’ 
wages: 18; 0; 9; clothing: 8 ; 11 ; 9; tobacco, transport and school fees: 12 ; 
0; 6. Weights are derived from a consumers’ expenditure study undertaken in 
the town of Omdurman in 1938 and covering British and Sudanese families in 
the income groups mentioned. 

The index refers to the last day of the month. 
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Prices are obtained from district commissioners, from the National Bank of 
Egypt, from the Chamber of Commerce and from various retail outlets. 

All prices are obtained monthly except rent ; as a Rent Restriction Ordinance 
has been in force since 1939 this item has remained unchanged. 

Prices are for a specific quality for each item. In the Sudanese index, “Souk” 
prices are used, whereas in the British index the prices are mostly retail prices 
gathered in the main shops. 

With regard to seasonal variations : the prices of vegetables and other goods, 
before being used in the index, are corrected for seasonal variations ; the method 
adopted is the same as that used by the Federal Reserve Board in America. 
(Monthly prices over a period of 10 years were expressed as percentages of their 
trend, the trend being based on the 12 months’ moving average ; the mean of the 
five middle percentages for each month was then calculated.) 


Publication. 

Source : Cost of living indices have not been published so far. It is hoped, 
however, to start in the near future a Statistical Bulletin, which will contain these 
‘data. 


Union of South Africa (9 towns). 
19388 = 100. 


i Scope. 
The number of items included in the retail price index number is as follows : 
‘ food, 39; rent, 4; heat and light, 6; other housing items, 46; clothing and 
footwear, 75; and miscellaneous, 39. 

Items included under miscellaneous are transport, amusement and sport, 
medical and personal hygiene, direct taxes, life insurance, washing and cleaning 


materials, textiles, etc. 
Direct taxes are included ; the index for this item is based on the average of 


the Union and provincial direct taxation paid by a married man with a wife and 
8 children in respect of each of the incomes of £250, £338 and £450 per annum. 

Prices are obtained in the 9 cities for each of the main expenditure groups. 
No separate indices are available for middle sized or small cities or for rural areas. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Annual indices are arithmetic averages of monthly index numbers. 

Weights used are as follows (in percentages) : food, 34.7; rent, 25.5; other 
housing items, 4.6 ; heat and light, 5.0; clothing and footwear, 10.6; miscella- 
neous, 19.6. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during March and 
April 1936 amongst urban wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families ; the 
enquiry was restricted to European families having at least one child with a 
maximum income of £600. 

Prices relate to any day during the first 15 days of the month. 

Prices of food (excluding potatoes, vegetables and fruit), fuel and light (exclud- 
ing electricity), cigarettes, stationery, clothing and footwear, other housing items, 
toilet and medicine (excluding doctors’ prescriptions) are collected monthly by 
means of questionnaires sent in by retailers in the 9 principal urban areas of the 
Union ; these retailers are fully representative of their locality and of good standing. 

Prices of vegetables and fruit (tomatoes, cabbages, carrots, green beans, sweet 
potatoes, beets, dry onions, potatoes and oranges) are obtained monthly from the 
Division of Economics and Markets of the Department of Agriculture. 

A rent census is conducted annually and the results for the 9 urban areas 
incorporated in the index. 

Charges for the following articles and services are obtained by letter, from the 
firms and bodies indicated, at least once every year or at shorter intervals if the 
Office of Census and Statistics has reason to believe that a change has occurred in 
the charges for such articles and services ; charges for doctors’ medical prescriptions 
from the Associated Pharmaceutical Society of South Africa ; charges for water 
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and electric current from the distributing undertakings in the 9 urban areas ; 
postage rates, telephone charges and radio fees from the Department of Post and 
Telegraph ; prices (including entertainment tax) of seats from the cinema theatres 
at cinemas in the 9 centres ; bus and tram fares from the transport undertakings 
in the 9 urban areas; charges for railway season tickets and holiday rail fares 
from the South African Railways and Harbours ; retail price of petrol from the 
Associated Motor Trade Association ; life insurance premiums from the principal 
insurance companies operating in the Union; taxation from the Department of 
Inland Revenue ; and prices of newspapers from the Central News Agency. 

No allowance is made for seasonal items in the fresh fruits and vegetables, 


clothing, and fuel groups. 
Publication. 
Source : Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
An advance press release is issued approximately 5 weeks after the date to 
which the index refers. 





















America. 


Canada (64 cities). 
1935-1939 = 100. 














Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is 150: 46 for food, 3 for rent, 
4 for heat and light, 28 for other housing expenses, 3 for clothing and 38 for 
miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous items include health maintenance, personal care, transport, 
recreation, life insurance premiums, etc. Income taxes are not included in the 
index. 

The number of cities for which separate indices are published is 8. Indices 
are calculated from time to time for all expenditure groups for a few additional 
cities, and for food, rent and fuel for a large number of communities. 

With regard to geographical coverage, food prices are collected in 64 places ; 
among heat and light items, coal is obtained in 59 places, coke in 25 places, gas 
in 16 places and electricity in more than 64 places ; clothing is priced in 11 places, 
rent in 61 places and miscellaneous items in between 2 and 23 places depending 
on the item. Home furnishing and services including cleaning supplies are priced 
in 64 places, laundry in 23 places, telephone in 23 places and all other items in 
11 places. 

The 8 cities, for each of which an index is published, are situated in each of 
the large provinces, and this is the main criterion of their choice, even though 
they happen to correspond approximately with the 8 largest cities. 

The index is described as applicable to urban wage earners’ families. A farm 
cost-of-living index is also available. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Yearly figures are arithmetic averages of the twelve monthly indices. 

Weights for each of the main expenditure groups are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 31; rent, 19; heat and light, 6; other housing items, 9; clothing, 12 ; 
miscellaneous, 23. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during the year 
ending September 1938 among 439 typical urban wage earners’ families. Income 
limits were from $450 to $2,500 ; the families studied consisted of man and wife 
and from 1 to 5 children and were entirely self-supporting. 

Prices relate to the first business day of each month for food, fuel and light, 
other housing items and clothing. For rent, prices are obtained in May and 
October of each year and prices of miscellaneous items are obtained monthly or 
annually depending on the item. 

Prices are obtained by means of questionnaires sent to retailers and rental 
agents and also by special agents of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Prices of food are obtained from 1,600 independent and chain grocers and 
butchers in 64 cities. Prices of rent are computed on the basis of 200 reports from 
rental agents. Prices of other housing and clothing items are obtained from 24 
department stores in 11 cities. 

With regard to seasonal items, vegetables and fresh fruits include the following : 
cabbages, carrots, turnips, potatoes, onions ; bananas, oranges, lemons, raisins 
and prunes. They are priced all the year round. They receive constant weights 
as determined by the 1938 survey. Clothing and fuel items are similarly treated. 


Publication. 
Source : Dominion Bureau of Statistics : Prices and Price Indices. 


An advance press release is published approximately one month after the 
date to which the index refers. 


United States (34 cities). 
1935-1939 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included under each category is as follows : food, 61 ; 
rent, 21 pertinent questions (43,000 units) ; fuel, electricity and ice, 12 ; house 
furnishings, 26 ; clothing, 67; miscellaneous, 67. 

The main items included under miscellaneous are medical care, personal 
care, transport, recreation, household operation, etc. 

Income taxes are not included in the index. 

The number of cities where prices are obtained for the different main expenditure 
groups are as follows : food, 56 ; fuel, electricity and ice, 55 ; clothing, 34 ; rent, 
34; miscellaneous, 34. 

Separate indices are available for large cities, and for rural areas an index of 
“ prices paid by farmers for commodities used in family living ” is computed by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The index is described as applicable to moderate ineome families (wage earners 
and low-salaried clerical workers). 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of twelve monthly figures for prices 
obtained monthly ; a trapezoidal rule of quarterly rates is applied to prices obtained 
quarterly ; (weights used in computing annual averages for cities are as follows 
(in percentages) : December of preceding year, 8.66 ; March, 24.65 ; June, 25.00 ; 
September, 25.00 ; December, 16.32 ; and March of the following year, 0.35). 

Weights of the main expenditure groups during the base period 1935-1939 
were as follows (in percentages) : food, 35.4; rent, 18.8 ; fuel, electricity and ice, 
6.7 ; house furnishings, 4.4 ; clothing, 11.0 ; miscellaneous, 23.7. 

Quantities of individual items are derived from a consumers’ expenditure 
study conducted during 1934-1936 among urban wage earners’ and salaried 
employees’ families earning less than $3,000 a year. Families consisting of less than 
2 persons and families whose head was on relief or unemployed were excluded. 

Prices of food are obtained during the first four days of the week which contains 
the 15th of the month. Prices of items in the other expenditure groups are obtained 
on the 15th of the month. 

All prices are obtained monthly except rent (quarterly). 

Prices are gathered from outlets patronised by families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical employees. For food, prices are averages of 30 independent 
groceries and dairies and of all important chain stores in each city. Prices for rent 
are obtained directly from tenants. Prices of fuel, electricity and ice are obtained 
from the Federal Power Commission and from retail coal dealers. Prices for house 
furnishings are obtained from department and specialty stores, chain stores, 
independent stores, mail-order houses, etc. ; four quotations are obtained for every 
item (five in New York city). Prices of miscellaneous items are obtained from 
retail stores, public establishments, members of the medical profession, etc. 
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With regard to prices and weights of seasonal items, the list of commodities 
for food includes the same fresh fruit and vegetables the year round and the 
weights representing quantities consumed are kept constant in each of the twelve 
months. It has been found that, with practically no exceptions, it is possible to 
price this list in all cities of the U.S. in all months of the year. The same is true 
of fuels. The list of clothing items is valid from season to season as noted under 
“seasons and areas” in the specification manual. In the index, the aggregate 
costs for goods not listed for pricing in a given month are held constant until they 


are priced again. 
Publication. 

Source : Bureau of Labor Statistics : Monthly Labor Review. 

A press release is issued from 6 to 7 weeks after the date to which the index 
refers. 


Newfoundland (St. John’s). 
October 1988 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items priced is as follows : food, 29 ; rent, 1 ; heat and light, 4; 
clothing, 73 ; the number of miscellaneous items (sundries) is not shown. Direct 
taxes are not included in the index. 

The index is for the town of St. John’s only; no other index is available. 

The index is based on the expenditures of a family of 5 persons with an income 
of $1,200 in the base year 1938. 


Computation. 

For each expenditure group, a percentage increase in the cost of the list of 
items compared to the cost in the basic period (October 1938) is first ascertained ; 
for instance, if the cost of the food group in the basic period was $11.03 and the 
cost of the same group in June 1947 was $22.08 the percentage increase is 100.18 
per cent. and the index for the food group becomes 200.18. The monthly cost-of- 
living index is then obtained by multiplying the percentage increase of each group 
by the weights of that group, adding the totals and dividing by the sum of the 
weights. The basic period is then added to the final figure. 

The weights are as follows (in percentages) : food, 46.5 ; rent, 20.0 ; heat and 
light, 12.5 ; clothing, 12.5 ; miscellaneous, 8.5. 

No information is available as to the source (family living study or theoretical 
budget) of the system of weights used. 

Prices for food are obtained around the first of each month by means of ques- 
tionnaires sent to retailers. Prices for rent are obtained from the Rent Board. 
Prices for fuel and light are ceiling prices. Prices of clothing are obtained quarterly 
and prices for miscellaneous items are estimated. 

For food, average retail prices are obtained from a cross section of large and 
small stores comprising 38 retailers. Prices for coal are ceiling prices ; prices for 
light are the company’s official rate and prices for clothing items are obtained 
from the 7 main retail business dealers. 

No information is available on seasonal items. 


Publication. 

Source : Newfoundland Government Bulletin and the daily papers. 

No advance press release is issued ; the interval between the date of first 
publication and the date to which the figures relate is one month. 


British West Indies (Barbados). 
September 1939 = 100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items priced is 61 : food, 16 ; rent, 1 ; heat and light, 5 ; 
clothing, 22 ; and miscellaneous, 17 ; miscellaneous items are: cigarettes, soap, 
various qualities of lumber (pitch pine, deal, Douglas fir, spruce, shingles, etc.) 
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and various kinds of hardware (hinges, nails, saws, hot plates, buckets, sauce-pans, 
etc.). Direct taxes are not included. 

The whole island consists of 166 square miles over which prices are always 
the same ; there is therefore one index only. 

No information is available as to the economic level of the index. 


Computation. 

In regard to monthly and annual indices, average percentage increases in 
respect of each item are multiplied by their weights ; these are totalled ; and a 
weighted average is calculated therefrom. 

Weights imputed to the various groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 
52.8 ; rent, 15.0 ; heat and light, 3.2 ; clothing, 16.3; miscellaneous, 13.2. Weights 
for every year are calculated from total consumption expenditure of the previous 
year on items represented in the index. 

Prices of all items, except rent, are controlled by the Office of the Controller 
of Food Supply and Prices, set up during wartime under “ Defence Regulations 
1939”. Prices for all groups used in calculating the index are those ruling at the 
end of each month. Prices are obtained by means of questionnaires sent to all 
shops selling the representative type of goods named in the index and they are 
checked by members of the Labour Department. All prices are obtained monthly 
except for rent, which is obtained yearly. Supplies of fresh fruit and vegetables, 
clothing and fuel are available all the year round and therefore cannot be treated as 
seasonal ; their price is regulated by the Office of the Controller of Food Supplies 
and Prices ; percentage weights are attached to these items in the same way as 
to other items, for example, on terms of the comparative total value, i.e., value 
of consumption, of the supplies available during the previous year. 


Publication. 


Source : Official Gazette. 
No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of publi- 


cation and the date to which the index refers is from 5 to 10 days. 


British West Indies (Jamaica). 
August 1939 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items priced in each group is 82 for food ; 1 for rent ; 6 for light 
and other housing ; 37 for clothing and 14 for miscellaneous ; miscellaneous items 
include hardware and crockery, shoe repair, hairdressing, tobacco and transport. 
Direct taxes are not included. 

Prices are compiled for the city of Kingston only ; a separate index is available 
for rural areas and another for salaried employees. The index published by the 
I.L.O. is applicable to working class families living in an urban economy. 

The index for salaried employees is applicable to local civil servants 
up to £350 per annum before the war. The index for rural areas is applicable to 
sugar workers and other agricultural workers. 


Computation. 

A weighted percentage increase is computed for each group of items. This 
percentage rise from August 1939 for the 5 groups is then averaged arithmetically 
(weighted average) to arrive at the final index. 

No annual averages have been computed up to the present. 

Weights for the various groups are as follows (in percentages): food, 53 ; 
rent, 18 ; light and other housing items, 8 ; clothing, 10.5 ; miscellaneous, 10.5. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during August 
1939 amongst urban wage earners’ families earning less than £2 weekly. There 
was no limit as to the size of the family. 

Prices are obtained by special agents and relate to the last three days of each 
month for all the groups except rent, for which information is gathered twice 


yearly. 
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For food, light and other housing items, clothing and miscellaneous, only retail 
outlets known to cater for working class families are studied ; all prices are checked 
by direct enquiry and records are made of actual sales transactions by scouts 
who study the local markets. Prices are fixed by the Government for all items of 
imported foodstuffs, chiefly cereals and grain and for most local vegetables, 
meat and fruit. For rent, all yearly movements of rental in working class dwellings 
in urban areas are checked by direct enquiry. 

With regard to seasonal variations, weights of fresh fruit and vegetables 
are changed for summer and winter seasons for certain local vegetables only 
(yams, potatoes, cocos and bread fruit). 

All other items have fixed weights. Clothing and fuel have fixed weights, 
since no winter purchases are necessary in Jamaica. 


















Publication. 
Source : Central Bureau of Statistics : Bulletin. 
No advance press release is issued at present and the interval between the date 
of publication and the date to which the index refers is 2 weeks. 







British West Indies (St. Vincent). 
August 1939 = 100. 













Scope. 

The index is based on prices in 3 districts : Windward/Leeward ; Kingstown, 
and the Grenadines. 

The number of items priced, separately for the 3 districts shown above, is as 
follows : food, 12, 12 and 11 ; rent, 2 (land and house) ; heat and light, 6, 6 and 5 ; 
clothing, 25, 16 and 18 ; miscellaneous, 15, 6 and 8. Miscellaneous items include 
various kinds of hardware (buckets, pots and pans, etc.), cigarettes, tobacco, 
cutlasses and hoes. Direct taxes are not included. 

Separate indices are available for the three districts, one being the city, the 
other two being rural areas. The index is described as applicable to householders 
whose weekly income does not exceed £1 in the cities and 15 shillings in the other 
areas. In the city, the index covers artisans, bakers, boatmen, domestic workers, 
fishermen, general labourers, laundresses, seamstresses, shop assistants and porters. 
In the rural areas, it covers artisans, butchers, fishermen, pedlars, general 
labourers, seamstresses and woodcutters. Separate indices are not available for 
salaried employees or for the agricultural population. 


Computation. 

The formula used is presumably Laspeyres’. In the survey mentioned below 
all expenditures were recorded ; in allotting the weights to the various items of 
expenditure, the proportions spent under these items were used; but items not 
coming under the head of necessities were excluded when arriving at the base 
figure. 

Annual indices are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 

Weights for the main expenditure groups (in percentages) are as follows for 
the three districts : food, 69.0, 69.0, 69.0 ; rent, 2.0, 6.9 and 3.4; heat and light, 
5.1, 10.8 and 6.9 ; clothing, 17.0, 10.3 and 13.8 ; miscellaneous, 6.9, 3.5 and 6.9. 

The weights are derived from a family living study conducted during June 
and September 1942 amongst urban and rural wage earners (householders) whose 
weekly incomes did not exceed £1 in town and 15 shillings in rural areas respectively ; 
the average family size was 5.6 persons per household. 

Prices are obtained by special agents and relate to the end of every month 
except for rent, for which the enquiry is a half yearly one. 

In the case of articles the prices of which are controlled, prices are obtained 
from the Control Department, and in the case of other articles from chief markets 
and from leading merchants ; in the case of rent, information is obtained from 
renters of rooms, etc., in the various localities. 

Seasonal items so far as included in the index are usually available throughout 
the year. 
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Publication. 


Source : Government Gazette. 

The publication in the Gazette has been discontinued since 31 December 1946. 

No advance press release is issued. The interval between the date of first 
publication and the date to which the index refers is approximately 2 weeks. 


British West Indies (Trinidad). 
19385 = 100. 


Scope. 


The number of items included in the index is as follows: food, 7; rent, 1 ; 
heat and light (and washing), 5; clothing, 13 ; miscellaneous (agricultural tools and 
household utensils), 20. Direct taxes are not included. 

Prices are obtained in one city and 16 rural districts. 

The index is described as applicable to the lowest paid unskilled worker in 
agriculture and industry. 


Computation. 


The formula used is described as a “ weighted average of relative prices ”. 

Yearly figures are arithmetic means of monthly indices. 

Weights used are as follows (in percentages) : food, 56.25 ; rent, 12.50 ; heat, 
light and washing, 6.25 ; clothing, 18.75 ; miscellaneous, 6.25. 

These weights are the result of an enquiry undertaken by a Government- 
appointed committee in 1935 on consumers’ expenditures ; it did not extend to a 
comprehensive study or survey. The basis for the index is therefore more properly 
described as a theoretical budget. 

Prices are obtained by special agents on the first day of the month for all 
main expenditure groups. 

For all these groups, averages of retail prices are obtained by special agents 
from not less than 4 long-established retail shops in each district. 

The list of specifications for the items is not available but the items taken into 
account would be those used by the average unskilled working man. 

Seasonal items among fresh fruits and vegetables are not included and seasonal 
items in clothing and fuel do not exist in Trinidad. 


Publication. 


Source : Trinidad Royal Gazette. 4 
No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of first 
publication and the date to which the index refers is 2 weeks. 


(To be continued) 
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Report of the Director-General. First Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report I. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. iv+128 pp. 75c.; 3s. 9d. 


The Report of the Director-General of the International Labour Office, Mr. 
Edward Phelan, to the 31st Session of the International Labour Conference 
(June 1948) opens with a brief indication of the international political situation, 
followed by chapters on the economic background, trends in social policy and the 
activities of the International Labour Organisation. The chapter on trends in 
social policy contains sections on employment organisation, international migration, 
freedom of association and industrial relations, social security, the employment 
of young workers, women’s employment, industrial safety, agriculture and co-oper- 
ation. The chapter on the activities of the International Labour Organisation 
emphasises the importance of the coming into force of the 1946 Instrument of 
Amendment to the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation ' ; 
it also contains information on changes in the composition of the Organisation 
since the publication of the last report, a list of the Conventions and Recommend- 
ations ratified during the last twelve months, a survey of the work of the I.L.O. 
conferences and committees which have met during the past year, an account of 
current action of the I.L.0. on employment and migration problems, a note on 
relations of the Organisation with the United Nations and other international 
organisations, and a summary of the more important advisory missions undertaken 
by the I.L.O. Of particular interest to readers of the International Labour Review 
is the Director-General’s statement, in his report on I.L.O. publications, that 
it is intended to resume at an early date separate publication, on a fortnightly 
basis, of Industrial and Labour Information, which appeared weekly before the war 
and was incorporated in the International Labour Review in 1940. 


Reports on the Application of Conventions (Article 22 of the Constitution). 
Third Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, 
San Francisco, 1948. Report III. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 
iv+187 pp. $2; 10s. 


The usual summary of the reports received from Governments on the measures 
taken to give effect to Conventions ratified by their countries, prepared as a basis 
for discussion of the third item on the agenda of the Conference. 


Vocational Guidance. Fifth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Confer- 
ence, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report V (2). International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 100 pp. 50c. ; 2s. 6d. 





1 Cf. above, p. 618. 
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This second report on the subject of vocational guidance is based on the replies 
of the Governments to the questionnaire included in the first report. The text of 
the replies and a brief analysis are followed by the proposed conclusions submitted 
to the Conference, which indicate the principal points appearing to require examin- 
ation at the first discussion of the question. 


Wages. (a) General Report. Sixth Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report VI (a). Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. vii+361 pp. $2; 10s. 


The present general report on wages forms the first of the three parts of the 
item “ wages” which the Governing Body decided, at its 101st Session (Geneva, 
March 1947), to place on the agenda of the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference. In the case of the other two parts of this item—the fair wages clause 
in public contracts and the protection of wages—the usual double-discussion 
procedure will be followed, and the Conference, after a first discussion in 1948, 
will be able to adopt in 1949 a Convention or Recommendation, if it judges such 
action appropriate. The subject covered by the present report, on the other hand, 
has been placed on the agenda not with a view to the adoption this year of a Con- 
vention or Recommendation, or as the first step in a double-discussion procedure, 
but in order to enable the Conference to consider the whole field of wages policy 
in relation to economic and social policy in general. The Conference will thus 
have an opportunity of formulating a programme for future action by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in this important field, and of indicating in particular 
which aspects of wages policy it may wish to consider in greater detail at future 
sessions. 

The present report is designed to provide a basis for this general discussion 
and for the formulation of a future programme. The subjects discussed are the 
nature of wages and the objectives of wage policy ; systems of wage payment ; 
methods of wage determination ; the general level of wages; relative wages in 
different occupations and industries ; wages and employment ; wages and the price 
level ; international aspects of wage policy; and wage guarantees. The final 
chapter summarises briefly the action already taken by the Organisation in the 
field of wages and refers to a number of topics which the Conference may wish 
to consider in framing a programme for the future. 

Two memoranda on minimum income security which were adopted by the 
Iron and Steel Committee and the Metal Trades Committee at their second sessions 
in 1947, and which the Governing Body decided (at its 103rd Session, in December 
1947) should be transmitted to the Conference for its information, together with 
the relevant extracts from the Committees’ proceedings, are reproduced in append- 
ices; other appendices contain information supplementary to the chapters on 
wage guarantees ; the texts of the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention 
and Recommendation of 1928 ; and Part II : Wages, of the Wages, Hours of Work 
and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1946. 

Also reproduced in the report are the resolution on the principle of equal pay 
for equal work for men and women workers which was adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations on 10 March 1948 and which invites the 
International Labour Organisation “to proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
further consideration of this subject and to report to the Council on the action 
which it has taken”, and the memorandum ‘by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions on the principle of equal pay for equal work for men and women workers, 
to which reference is made in the Council’s resolution. 


Wages. (c) Protection of Wages. Sixth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report VI (c) (2). 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 115 pp. 60c. ; 3s. 

This second report contains the replies of Governments to the questionnaire 
with an analysis and a list of points for discussion by the Conference. 


Industrial Relations. Application of the Principles of the Right to Organise 
and to Bargain Collectively, Collective Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration, 
and Co-operation between Publie Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ Organ- 
isations. Eighth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirty- 
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First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report VIII (2). International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1948. 297 pp. $1.50; 7s. 6d. 


Contains the replies of Governments to the questionnaire on the subject, with 
an analysis and a list of points for discussion by the Conference. 


Privileges and Immunities of the International Labour Organisation. Twelfth 
Item on the Agenda. International Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, 
San Francisco, 1948. Report XII. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 
88 pp. 25c.; 1s. 3d. 


At its 104th Session the Governing Body decided to transmit to the Conference 
a proposed Resolution recommending the adoption of the standard clauses of the 
Convention on the privileges and immunities of specialised agencies with an annex 
applying to the International Labour Organisation. The report includes the text 
of the Convention as adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
and the proposed Resolution. 


Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office upon the 
Working of the Convention (No. 34) concerning Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 
(1933). International Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 
1948. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 15 pp. 25c.; 1s. 3d. 


The first decennial report prepared in accordance with Article 12 of the Con- 
vention, which requires that at the expiration of each period of ten years after 
its coming into force, the Governing Body shall present to the Conference a report 
on the working of the Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing 
on the agenda of the Conference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS | 


Applied Economies: Aspects of World Economy in War and Peace. By A. J. 
‘Brown. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1947. 252 pp. 


Detailed research into the past, broad analysis of present trends, and wider 
speculation about the more distant future are the methods successively applied 
to several problems of current interest in this collection of essays. The author 
first introduces and explains his detailed calculations to estimate the proportion 
of national income devoted to defence and related headings before and during the 
second World War by the main belligerent countries. This leads him to further 
observations concerning the distribution of national incomes between the other 
main classes of expenditure, and more particularly the proportion devoted to 
capital investment as compared with current expenditure ; in this connection 
he discusses the importance of international investment and the altered balance 
of credit and debit now governing investment relations between the main industrial 
powers. From his calculations of expenditure for war purposes he concludes that 
in 1943, the peak year for war-spending, considerably more than one third of the 
world’s net output was being devoted to war purposes. 
_ Turning to present-day problems, the author analyses inflation both as a 
general problem and with specific reference to each of the countries most affected 
by inflation as a result of the war. The future of international trade is discussed 
in the light of a detailed analysis of past trends, and a specially interesting chapter 
describes the situation and prospects in the “ old ” industries (e.g. coal and cotton) 
and the “ new” industries (e.g., synthetic rubber and plastics). The contrasting 
situation of these two types of industry is shown to be of particular importance in 
accounting for differences in industrial efficiency and for the changing proportions 
of world trade supplied by individual countries. The present difficulties of the 
United Kingdom are shown to be very largely due to her dependence on “old ” 
industries, such as textiles, where capital replacement is slow and costly; this 
has caused British technical development to lag behind that of countries whose 
industries developed much later. 
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Looking to the more distant future, the author attempts to forecast the changing 
relative distribution of world population over the next hundred years, and reflects 
on the probable economic effects of the changes he anticipates. His last chapter 
discusses the probable effects of an industrial application of nuclear energy, and 
shows that the results of such an innovation, however revolutionary in the technical 
sense, would, economically speaking, be moderate rather than sensational. The 
difference in the cost to the consumer of commercial power could at most represent 
a reduction of one fifth to one third of the present cost. Even the long-term 
influence of the change-over to nuclear sources of energy on the geographical 
distribution of the world’s population and industry is unlikely to be at all sensa- 
tional, since climate will still be the determining factor. These more speculative 
chapters on population and atomic energy are none the less firmly based on a 
foundation of detailed quantitative information. As Professor of Economics in 
the University of Leeds, the author has been able to base his analyses on wide 
resources of fact. 


Reconstruction of India’s Foreign Trade. By B. N. Gancuii. New Delhi, 
Indian Council of World Affairs; Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1946. v+244 pp. 6 rupees. 


This work analyses India’s foreign trade during the inter-war period and 
discusses the pattern on which it should be reconstructed in the post-war period. 
The first three chapters deal with the structure and dynamics of India’s foreign 
trade, its trade relations prior to the war, and the alternatives of commercial 
policy. The remaining two chapters, which are devoted to the reconstruction of 
India’s foreign trade in an international setting, deal with general policy and 
objectives as well as instrumentalities of trade regulations. 

The book is a warning against autarchy and economic isolationism. The author 
emphasises that India’s ultimate economic interest lies in the system of non- 
discriminating multilateral trade. He maintains, however, that India’s right to 
protection while her industry is developing must be recognised, and she must be 
free “ to use such instrumentalities of trade regulation and control as are needed 
for averting economic collapse in the post-war period and for primary economic 
development ”’. He is convinced that national economic planning under a democratic 
Government would not be incompatible with international economic co-operation. 


Foreign Trade of India, 1900-1940. A Statistical Analysis. By H. VENKaATA- 
SUBBIAH. New Delhi, Indian Council of World Affairs ; Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 


London, Oxford University Press, 1946. 83 pp. 3 rupees 8 annas. 


The first part of this work consists of an introductory essay on such questions 
as the principle of equal access to markets, self-sufficiency, multilateralism, imperial 
trade, full employment and commodity stabilisation in connection with the post- 
war planning of India’s foreign trade. The volume, composition and direction of 
India’s foreign trade between 1900-1940 are then analysed in twenty-two statistical 
tables, accompanied by comments on the trends which their analysis shows. 
The author concludes with a discussion of the factors which have influenced the 
shifts in trade during the period under survey. 


El] Papaloapan en Marcha. By Hugo RANGEL Couto, Mexico, Editorial Stylo, 


. 


1947. 85 pp. Illustrated. 


“ Papaloapan on the March” is a sequel to D. E. Lilienthal’s “ Democracy 
on the March” not only because Mr. Rangel Couto has previously published a 
Spanish translation of that book, but because the Papaloapan valley project of 
the Mexican Government and people is avowedly and directly inspired by the 
Tennessee Valley scheme described in “ Democracy on the March”. The Pre- 
sidential Decree setting up the Papaloapan Commission was published on 24 April 
1947, but preliminary studies and surveys have been in progress for some time. 
President Aleman himself recently visited the Tennessee Valley with the Mexican 
project in mind. 

The Papaloapan presents many problems similar to those faced by the T.V.A. 
The river, which flows into the Gulf of Mexico some distance to the south of Vera 
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Cruz, is some 300 miles in length; the valley is greatly in need of irrigation, but 
at the same time threatened by disastrous floods such as occurred in the autumn 
of 1944 when the river level rose in many places by more than 25 feet. The present 
population of the valley is estimated at about 200,000 persons, many of whom 
are illiterate ; the mortality rate is high, owing to malaria and other diseases 
which improved health services and water supply could rapidly eliminate. Agri- 
culture, the main occupation of the region, is hampered by the use of primitive 
methods, soil erosion, the absence of large-scale irrigation works, and inadequate 
communications. The task of the Papaloapan Commission will be to develop the 
valley as an integrated economic unit, irrigating up to 450,000 hectares of land, 
developing tropical crops for industrial use, building factories to preserve and 
process the harvests, and providing electric power for industrial and domestic 
purposes. The opening up of communications and transport will make it possible 
both to bring in the needed equipment and to market the crops and their secondary 
products ; while the valley will at the same time become a tourist centre for both 
Mexican and foreign visitors. Education will be brought to the local population, 
their health improved, and their living standards transformed. 

The author first recalls the main features of the Tennessee Valley and the 
authority set up to develop it, and then describes the functions of its Mexican 
counterpart. At the local level, he emphasises the democratic methods used, the 
local initiative of spontaneously-formed “ Pro-Papaloapan Committees ” and the 
willing assistance of students and teachers from the Mexican National University. 
At the national level, the Commission is to have, in the words of President Aleman, 
“ sufficient authority and economic resources of its own to tackle the problems 
of a region in all their multiple aspects’ ; while, at the international level, the 
possibility of financial assistance from the Export-Import Bank is mentioned 
as an opportunity for inter-American co-operation and development. 

The book gives a colourful and enthusiastic sketch of this imaginative plan, 
a significant element in the general movement among Latin-American nations to 
develop their resources and raise the standard of living of their peoples. 


The Spirit of Industrial Relations. The Perin Memorial Lectures delivered 
at Jamshedpur in December 1946. By H. S. Kirxatpy. Bombay, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1947. xviii+137 pp. 
4 rupees. 

Seven lectures delivered at Jamshedpur, India, by the Professor of Industrial 
Relations in the University of Cambridge are here reproduced. 

The first lecture deals with the spirit of industrial relations in modern industry. 
While recognising that there are certain fundamentals at the basis of industrial 
relations which are common to all countries and all stages of industrialisation, the 
author emphasises the importance of avoiding a slavish imitation of solutions 
adopted in other countries without first examining their applicability to the 
problems in hand. In tracing factors which mark the spirit of industrial relations 
he states “ there can be no greater fallacy than to assume that by some alteration 
in the ownership and control of industry ... the industrial relations problem can 
be solved overnight”. Industrial harmony may be achieved, however, by employers 
and workers through the creation of a partnership of interests, undertaken in 
good faith and based on mutual trust, if there is a determination to utilise the 
available instruments towards this end. 

The essentials of trade unionism are dealt with in the second lecture. It is 
said to be essential for the survival of trade unionism that at an early stage clearly 
defined objectives should emerge. These may be either industrial or political in 
form, but the general trend of opinion is that trade unionism should have the 
industrial object of co-operation within the existing economic order, whatever 
it may be, and that it should reserve for its political objects, to be achieved by 
political methods, any changes in that economic order which it deems essential 
to the well-being of the workers. Other essentials include some coherent and 
deliberate policy within the trade union movement as to its own structural basis, 
sound business administration and office routine, and both the form and substance 
of democratic control by the members. 

In the third lecture the author discusses the legal regulation of industrial 
conditions. He notes that the choice as to the method of regulation lies between 
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collective bargaining and State regulation. The first topic examined is the safe- 
guards, facilities or restrictions which the State may justifiably grant or impose 
in relation to the agencies through which the method of collective bargaining 
functions and the right of membership of such agencies. Here three basic questions 
are briefly considered: (a) Is it proper that the law should declare the right of 
a workman to be a member of a trade union if he so desires ? (b) Should employers 
be compelled to recognise trade unions ? (c) Should the law make trade union 
membership compulsory ? Other questions relating to legal regulation include 
legislation dealing with health, safety and welfare, exploitation and excessive 
labour, State intervention in the regulation of wages, and the role of the State in 
connection with conciliation and arbitration. The author stresses that while legal 
regulations have a place in the ordering of industry, they do not touch the core of 
the problem, as the solution lies in the hands of employers, employees and their 
representatives. 

In his fourth lecture, incentives in industry, the author recognises that a 
frequent cause of disputes between employers and employees is the method of 
apportioning wages according to the nature and amount of work performed. There 
follows a discussion of the difficulties and problems involved and various solutions 
available, concluding with the suggestion that no forms of incentive in industry, 
monetary or otherwise, should be neglected. 

The development and modern conception of social security forms the subject 
of the fifth lecture. In this review the author gives emphasis to the position of 
Britain, explaining that the important developments taking place seem likely to 
set a model for other countries. 

Joint consultation in industry is discussed in the sixth lecture. To be successful, 
it is said, this procedure demands sincerity, the absence of mental reservations, 
and a clearly understood and accepted purpose, that of creating conditions— 
material and mental—in which industrial production will be maximised. The back- 
ground of joint consultation is then reviewed and the important part played by 
this procedure in dealing with production questions during the war is outlined. 
Thereafter the author suggests that the knowledge thus gained will be lost unless 
it is recognised that the perils of peace are as grave as those of war, that the rewards 
for overcoming them are lasting and progressive, and that-the awards accrue to 
all and can only be achieved by the united effort of all. 

The final lecture deals with the International Labour Organisation, its aims, 
methods and procedures, its strength and its defects. The author expresses the 
opinion that perhaps the greatest service of the I.L.O.—that is, the bringing 
together of representatives of government, management and labour, thereby 
affording an opportunity of understanding widely diverse conditions and vastly 
different national approaches to a common problem—has been underestimated, 
and is the principal factor that has enabled the I.L.O. not only to survive but to 


be a vital force today. 


Digest of British Social Insurance (and Supplement 1 : National Health Service). 
By T. S. Newman, London, Stone and Cox, Ltd., 1947. xxx+322 pp. 
(Supplement, xiii+123 pp.). 10s. 6d. 

This digest of the British National Insurance, Industrial Injuries, Family 
Allowances, and National Health Service Acts (the last-named Act being covered 
in a supplement to the main volume) by the secretary of the Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society provides a practical and useful guide to the detailed contents of the new 
social insurance legislation of the United Kingdom. Provisions of each Act are 
systematically arranged according to their subject matter, and are appended to 
each item. The work is designed to transpose technical and complicated legislative 
provisions into a form useful for students, administrators, lawyers, and insured 
persons. Regulations issued under the various Acts are not dealt with, but the 
author intends to issue periodical supplements regarding these. 
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Les Accidents du Travail (Législation de la Sécurité Sociale). By J. Le Grrei 
and P. Panis, with the collaboration of B. Marcer. Saint-Etienne, Fédération 
nationale des Mutilés et Invalides du Travail, 1948. 334 pp. 250 francs. 


The Australian Textile Industry. Melbourne, Institute of Industrial Manage- 
ment, 1947, 118 pp. 


Effective Labor Arbitration. The Impartial Chairmanship of the Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Industry. By Thomas KENNEpy. Industrial Research Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Research Studies XXXIV. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. xi+286 pp. $3.50. 


Muintir na Tire. Official Handbook for Parish Guilds and Councils, 1947. 
Tipperary, Muintir na Tire Rural Publications, 1947. 168 pp. 


The Palmer Raids. Labor Research Association. Edited by Robert W. DunN. 
New York, International Publishers, 1948. 80 pp. $1.25. 


Population Policy in Great Britain. A Report by P.E.P. London, Political 
and Economic Planning, 1948. 227 pp. 15s. 9d. 


Recopilacién de Leyes del Trabajo. By Julio E. Cotorr: and Benigno Ferro. 
In two volumes. xliii+885 pp. Buenos Aires, Pulso Editorial, 1947. 


La Sanction professionnelle. Notion du droit administratif nouveau. By Gérard 
Vicut&. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1948. 382 pp. 


Technique et Doctrine de la Copropriété. La Propriété mixte dans les 
Immeubles divisés par Appartements. By Georges Cazin. Caen, Centre d’études de 
la Copropriété, 1948. 183 pp. 


Toward World Peace. By Henry A. WaLLAce. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1948. 121 pp. $1.75. 


ERRATA 


1948 — Vol. LVII 


No. 3, Mar. 1948. “ Planning and Nationalisation in Great Britain: I”. It 
was stated on p. 174, fifth paragraph, that the Board of Trade is in charge of all 
arrangements for rationing food, clothing, and other goods. Food rationing is of 
course the responsibility of the Ministry of Food. 


No. 5, May 1948. “ Australian Social Service Consolidation Act, 1947”. Page 
523, line 22 : for “ £15 per year” read “ £13 per year ” ; seventh line from bottom : 
for “is increased by £50”, read “is increased by £5”. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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